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Current Manpower Situation 
resale lao of an early seasonal upswing this year have ap- 


parently been justified, for employment estimates in March re- 
gistered a modest but unusual increase, while the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work declined between February and March. 
Current economic trends indicate that there is a firm basis for further 
gains in total employment this year. 


In the week ended March 24, persons with jobs were estimated 
at 5,241,000, some 25,000 more than a month earlier. There was also a 
substantial improvement in the de- 
gree to which manpower was uti- . LABOUR FGRCE TRENDS 
lized. The number of persons work- 7" 1954-55 — 1955-56 
ing full time rose by 65,000, while 
those with jobs but not at work de- 
creased by 32,000. The settlement 
of the General Motors strike played | ‘ 
a considerable partinthis decrease. | ‘0 —~=—--— 


Labour Force 


The moderate improvement in 
total employment came entirely from 
expansion in non-farm industries, 
with manufacturing, trade and cons- | re oy (dee 
truction leading the way; farm em- | ee DIE Fri 
ployment remained virtually un- 
changed during the month. Non-agri- 
cultural employment was 322,000, | ais 
or almost 8 per cent, higher than | NaN oe ree 
last year. ‘ 430000 DS With Jobs: So 


3 4, 200,000 se —_—y — 


4,600,000 


Lae x 


Non-Agriculture — 


The employment upswing in 
Ontario was mainly inmanufacturing. | ee 
With the return of workers tempo- | 
rarily laid off in Windsor, automo- | 
bile and feeder plants were back to | Wont cee a 
near-capacity operations. Reports |, eer ee. ee ee 
from most major areas indicated 
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that engineers, draftsmen and skilled metal tradesmen were becoming 
increasingly scarce. In the Prairie provinces, many areas anticipated 
shortages of workers for construction and agriculture in the coming 
months. 


Persons without jobs and seeking work were estimated to number 
295,000 at mid-March, some 13,000 fewer than in February and 106,000 
fewer than a year earlier. A drop of 21,000 occurred in Ontario, slight 
declines in the Prairie and Pacific regions and offsetting increases in the 
two eastern regions. The total seeking-work figure amounted to 5.3 per 
cent of the labour force, considerably less than at the same time in 1955 


and 1954. 


The number of registrations for jobs at National Employment Service 
offices did not show the same downturn. At March 22, 1956, there were 
533,600 registrations, an increase of 18,500 from the preceding month. 
Preliminary data suggest that this increase may be largely the result of 
the changes made in the Unemployment Insurance Act last year, particu- 
larly the more liberal seasonal benefit provisions. These amendments 
lengthened the period of entitlement and tended to increase the number 
of people claiming seasonal unemployment insurance benefits. As a re- 
sult, more people were probably registered at any given date than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


It is significant that the number of claims filed in March was 8 per 
cent lower than in February, whereas in each of the past four years there 
were moderate increases during this period. On the other hand, the 
number of claims on file at the end of March, at 511,100, was virtually 
the same as at the end of February. It is thought that the high and in- 
creasing proportion of seasonal benefit claims (29 per cent of total 
claims at the end of March) may have prevented total claims and thus 
total job registrations from falling earlier. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Income 

Personal income continued to rise in the last six months of 1955, 
although at a slower rate than earlier in the year. For 1955, the year-to- 
year gain was about 9 per cent and since consumer prices were relatively 
stable during the year, this represented an equivalent gain in real in- 
come. In fact, real personal income per capita in 1955 increased more 
sharply than at any time in the postwar period. 
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Among the various components of personal income, labour income 
rose throughout 1955 but the rate of growth slowed somewhat after June. 
At the end of 1955, it was running at a level (seasonally adjusted) 
about 3 per cent above the annual average for 1955. This was a result 
of both an increase in the number of workers and a rise in average 
weekly earnings. Average hourly earnings in industry rose by less than 
3 per cent but there were definite indications of growing wage pressures 
as the year progressed. Income changes in other sectors varied from a 
slight decline in farm cash income to an increase of 7 per cent in the 
income of non-incorporated business. 


Preliminary data indicate that the upward trend in incomes has 
continued into 1956. Labour income for January was estimated to be 
$1,080,000,000, or 9 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Expenditure 

Personal consumption expenditure has followed the trend of personal 
income fairly closely. Outlays for 1955 as a whole rose by more than 6 
per cent over 1954, most of the gain having taken place in the last 
quarter. The volume of durable goods expenditure was up about 17 per 
cent while non-durables and services showed increases of about 5 per 
cent. In the first two months of this year retail sales showed a year-to- 
year gain of 6 per cent. 

Expenditures for new housing rose strongly through 1955 with ex- 
penditures in the fourth quarter running at a rate of about 10 per cent 
above the average for the year. At the year-end, some 80,000 units were 
still under construction. A recent drop in the number of mortgages sub- 
mitted to the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for guarantee 
suggests an easing in the demand for new housing. However, the total 
volume of residential construction should be well sustained during the 
spring months at least, owing to the large carryover from 1955. 


Expenditures for non-residential construction, after lagging during 
the first part of 1955, increased sharply in the last half of the year. 
Data on contracts awarded in 1956 indicate continuing strength in this 
field; moderate increases over 1955 are recorded in all categories except 
engineering. A survey of investment intentions carried out by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce at the end of last year showed that 
businessmen expected to put 19 
per cent more work in place in 1956 
than in 1955. This indicates an Index 
extremely busy construction season INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
with the strong possibility of short- 


ages in the supply of materials and 120 
skilled labour. 

The same survey indicated an 110 
equal increase in the 1956 expendi- 
tures for machinery and equipment, 


Actual outlays in the third quarter 
of 1955, seasonally adjusted, were 
running at an annual rate of $2,188 
million, which was about equal to 
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the previous high reached in the third quarter of 1953. Although imports 
accounted for much of the increased expenditure, there was also a strong 
upturn in domestic industries manufacturing capital goods. At the end of 
January, unfilled orders in the capital goods industries were up signifi- 
cantly from a year earlier. Reports from a fairly large sample of establish- 
ments manufacturing capital goods show that most employers expect their 
mid-year employment to be about 10 per cent greater than a year earlier. 


Business inventories showed no more than a moderate rise through 
most of last year as a result of the relatively sharp rise in final demand. 
In the last quarter of the year, the combination of rising domestic pro- 
duction and sharp increases in commodity imports produced a sub- 
stantial increase in inventories, mainly at the manufacturing and whole- 
sale levels. With the possible exception of automobiles and television 
sets, there is little evidence that inventory accumulation has been in- 
voluntary, or that it has adversely affected employment. 


The volume of commodity export trade in 1955 rose by about 8 
per cent over the previous year, in response to heavy demands for 
industrial raw materials from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other European countries. This gain was very largely responsible 
for substantial hirings in lumbering, metal mining and in the manufacture 
of wood, paper and non-ferrous metal products. Preliminary information 
for the first two months of 1956 suggests that the basic level of exports 
is continuing to rise moderately. 


The sharp rise in exports during 1955 was accompanied by an even 
sharper rise in the volume of imports. As might be expected, durable 
goods accounted for a major part of the gain, a direct result of the 
rising levels of capital investment and consumer durable outlays. Rising 
imports did not appear to have adversely affected employment, except 
possibly in the rubber footwear and textile industries. 


Total government expenditures during 1955 were about 6 per cent 
above 1954. Provincial and municipal expenditures continued to rise 
steadily. The pattern of defence spending is now fairly stable but the 
emphasis is continuing to shift from aircraft, shipbuilding and munitions 
to electronics and construction work. Other federal government expendi- 
tures have been relatively stable over the year. 


On balance, most indicators of labour demand are pointing upward 
in 1956. As might be expected, the pace of expansion is slower than it 
was in 1955, since much of the unused capacity has been brought into 
use. At the same time, however, the economic situation provides a firm 
foundation for further employment gains this year, 
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Labour-Management Relations 


T mid-April, efforts to work out the terms of new agreements were 
in various stages of negotiation or conciliation in many industries 
including transportation, mining and smelting, basic steel, automobile, 
electrical goods and pulp and paper manufacturing. A number of important 
agreements, most of which provided substantial increases in wage rates, 
were signed in these and other industries during the past month. In the 
important bargaining under way, similar substantial increases in wages 
have been requested. In many cases improvements in such matters as 
vacations, health and welfare plans and pensions are being sought along 
with wage increases. The guaranteed wage is a bargaining subject in at 
least two industries, basic steel and automobile manufacturing. 


A brief industry-by-industry summary of some of the more important 
collective bargaining and conciliation activity follows. 


Transportation—The board of conciliation dealing with differences 
between the Canadian railway companies and unions representing approx- 
imately 140,000 non-operating employees submitted majority and minority 
reports during April. Eric Taylor, Chairman of the Board and David 
Lewis, nominee of the unions, signed the majority report, dated April 9; 
Paul S. Smith, QC, nominee of the companies, submitted the minority 
report. (Full texts of these reports will be published in the June issue 
of the Labour Gazette). 


The majority recommended that the parties sign an agreement to be 
in force for two years, from January 1, 1956, to December 31, 1957. 
During this period, wages would be increased over the Uecember 31, 
1955, rates by 6 per cent effective April 1, 1956, half of which would 
be retroactive to January 1, 1956; 2 per cent effective November 1, 
1956; and 3 per cent effective June 1, 1957. 


They also recommended that a health and welfare plan should become 
effective January 1, 1957, half to be paid by the companies and half by 


the employees, at a cost of 5 cents per hour per employee. 


Finally, the report recommended that all employees who now receive 
pay for five statutory holidays should be granted a sixth statutory holiday 
with pay during 1956 and a seventh during 1957. 


The minority report recommended that present wage rates and work- 
ing conditions should remain unchanged. 


The unions accepted the report of the majority but the companies 
were still considering the reports at the time of writing. 


A board of conciliation was set up to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its dining, cafe and buffet 
car employees represented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
union requested a 30-per-cent increase in wages, a reduction in the basic 
work month, and seven paid statutory holidays. 


In the water transport industry, boards of conciliation were function- 
ing in disputes between the Association of Lake Carriers and certain 
other unaffiliated operators, and three unions, the Seafarers’ International 
Union, the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, and the National Associ- 
ation of Marine Engineers (L.G., Feb., p. 142). 
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An agreement reached several weeks ago between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau on behalf of trucking firms in Ontario and their 6,000 employees 
(L.G., Mar., p. 242) was rejected by the union membership. Following 
further negotiation, agreement is now reported to have been reached pro- 
viding wage increases of 16 to 18 cents an hour spread over a year and 


a half. 


In western Canada, motor transport workers employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Transport Company received a new two-year agreement 
providing substantial wage increases. The Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers represented the em- 
ployees. 


Mining and Smelting—The International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) is reported to have served notice of demands 
on the International Nickel Company for approximately 17,000 employees 
at Sudbury and Port Colborne, Ont. The union is said to be seeking an 
increase in wages of 20 cents an hour, improvements in pension, health 
and welfare and vacation plans, and other changes in working conditions. 
The union’s bargaining position in Ontario is complicated by a recent 
decision of the Canadian section to adopt a constitution separate from 
that of the international union. The Ontario Labour Relations Board has 
ruled that, under the new constitution, the union is not the same organ- 
ization as that existing before the change. A number of certifications of 
the union are therefore open to question. 


The Mine-Mill union has also served demands on behalf of approxi- 
mately 6,000 employees of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, at Trail and Kimberley, B.C. Demands are reported to in- 
clude a 20-cent-an-hour wage increase and a health and welfare plan. 


Differences between District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Company’s coal-mining operations in 
Nova Scotia remained unsettled at mid-April. A board of conciliation 
began efforts to settle the dispute in March. A request for a pay in- 
crease is apparently the main issue. Under the depressed conditions of 
the industry, wage rates have remained unchanged for the past four 
years, 


New agreements were recently signed between the Dominion Wabana 
Ore Company and the United Steelworkers of America; McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited and the same union; and the Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company and the National Union of Asbestos Workers (CCCL). 


The agreement at Dominion Wabana covers some 2,000 iron-ore 
miners and provides wage increases as well as improved statutory holi- 
day and annual vacation arrangements. The major new provision of the 
McIntyre agreement, covering gold miners in northern Ontario, is a 
reduction in weekly hours of work from 48 to 44 without loss of pay. At 
Asbestos, the new agreement for Johns-Manville employees is reported 
to include a 5-per-cent increase in wage rates plus improvements in 
vacations and the group sickness and hospitalization plan. 


Steel - Negotiations have been in progress for several weeks be- 
tween the Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., and the United 
Steelworkers of America. The main issues are wages, vacations, pen- 
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sions and guaranteed pay. The matters are reported to have been referred 
to the conciliation service of the Ontario Government. During April, 
bargaining on similar issues began between the union and the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Company, Sydney, N.S. 


Automobiles—A new agreement signed by the Studebaker-Packard 
Company of Hamilton and the United Automobile Workers of America is 
similar in many respects to the recently negotiated General Motors con- 
tract. The three-year contract provides wage increases of 18 cents dur- 
ing its life as well as a supplementary unemployment benefit plan. Ne- 
gotiations in progress between the UAW and the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada concern union requests for a wage increase of 15 cents an hour, 
provision for a guaranteed annual wage, the union shop and other matters. 
The contract covering workers of the Chrysler Corporation does not ter- 
minate until August. 


Electrical Products—Bargaining between the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America and the two largest producers of 
electrical goods, Canadian General Electric Company and the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, has resulted in a new long-term contract with 
one of the companies. The new agreement applies to plants of Canadian 
General Electric in Toronto, Peterborough and Guelph. It is reported that 
wage increases will amount to between 30 and 45 cents per hour during 
the five-year term of the contract. Improvements were also made in premi- 
um pay arrangements, vacations, pensions and welfare benefits. The con- 
tract may, however, be terminated after three years. Eric Taylor, of 
Toronto, was appointed special mediator in the Canadian Westinghouse 
dispute. 


Pulp and Paper — Most labour contracts in this industry expire within 
the next few weeks and bargaining has begun on behalf of the employees 
of many firms. The principal unions in the industry are the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Agreement was reached in April with one 
group of mills in Quebec, New Brunswick and eastern Ontario owned by 
the Canadian International Paper Company. Under the terms of the two- 
year agreement, wages will be increased by 12 cents an hour this year 
and 5 per cent next year. 


Rubber Products —The United Rubber Workers of America negotiated 
new labour agreements with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. Wage increases amounting to 
7% cents an hour and 9) cents for day-rate workers are reported for the 
Goodyear contract. For the Firestone contract, reported wage increases 
are 8 cents an hour for pieceworkers, 11] cents for hourly-rated employees, 
and 13 cents for mechanical tradesmen. 


Work Stoppages 

Preliminary figures show 22 work stoppages in existence during 
March 1956. These involved 3,243 workers in a time loss of 16,875 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for the previous month were 22 stoppages, 
20,144 workers and 234,795 days. In March 1955 there were 13 stoppages, 
involving 2,297 workers in a loss of 15,752 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation 


a DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS 
F IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


Substantial 
Surplus 


Moderate 
Surplus 
Shortage <) 


Balance 


in Local Areas 
HE month of March marked the 


transitional period between 
winter and spring employment ac- 
tivity. As usual] at this time of year, 
changes in the levels of local un- 
employment were very small. Labour 
market classifications changed in 
only nine areas, largely as a result 
of unemployment declines; five 
areas were reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus 
category, two from moderate sur- 
plus to substantial surplus, one from 
moderate surplus to balance and 
one from balance to moderate sur- 
plus. As a net result of these 
changes three fewer areas were in 
substantial surplus and three more 
in moderate surplus than a month 
earlier. 


The classification of labour 
market areas continued to show 
substantial improvement over last 
year. At April 1, classification of 
the 109 areas was as follows (last 


year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0), in moderate surplus, 56 
(44), in substantial surplus, 48 (65). 


There was a slight improvement in the labour market situation in 
most local areas in the western regions; three areas in the Prairies and 
one in the Pacific moved from substantial to moderate surplus. In Ontario, 
some of the southern areas showed a slight improvement while some of 
the northern areas recorded further seasonal increases in unemployment. 
Seasonal reductions in logging resulted in small increases in labour 
surpluses in the Quebec and the Atlantic regions, one area from each 
region being reclassified from moderate to substantial surplus. 


Labour \iark et 
Areas 


Labour Surplus* 


Approximate Labour 
Balance* Shortage * 
3 


Metropolitan 3 
Major Industrial 12 
Major Agricultural 3 


Minor 


*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


April 1, 1956 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Quebec — Levis 
St. John's 
Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Jollette 

Loe St, Jean 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

ROUYN - VAL D'OR < 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St, Georges 


Beavharnols 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
FREDERICTON <—- 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jeréme 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 2 Group 3 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawe — Hull 
Toronto 
Vancouver - New 
Westminster 
Windsor 


Brantford 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Kingston 
Kitchener 

Niagara Peninsula 


Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


Brandon 
Chatham 

—> LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jow 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

—> YORKTON 


Belleville — Trenton 
Cranbrook 
Dowson Creek 
Drumheller 
Goderich 

—> KAMLOOPS 
Lachute — Ste, 


St. Thomas 


Pembroke 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marle 
Simcoe 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Swift Current 
Trail — Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


——+ The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic re- 
gion during March showed about the 
usual decline for the month, sea- 
sonal reductions in logging employ- 
ment being the principal cause o 
the decrease. Persons with jobs at 
Varch 24 were estimated at 458,000, 
a total 4,000 lower than the preced- 
ing month but 26,000 higher than in 
March 1955, Manufacturing employ- 
ment changed very little, though 
some layoffs occurred in shipbuild- 
ing following a decline in orders. 
The anticipated upturn in employ- 
ment in the railway rolling stock 
industry was delayed by a steel 
shortage. The railways recalled 
workers who had been laid off 
earlier in the season and fishing became more active but hirings in these 
industries were not sufficient to offset the seasonal reduction in logging 
employment. The normal spring pick-up in retail trade was delayed by 
heavy snow storms during March, 


| LABOUR FORCE TRENDS- ATLANTIC 
1955-56 
SAAN 
Labour Force 4 


With Jobs: 
Agriculture 


| a Ed i ed ee ee 
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Construction occupations accounted for 40 per cent of the male NES 
registrations at the end of the month. As usual, the low point in employ- 
ment in this industry was reached early in March. Considerable strength- 
ening in employment is indicated by the survey of anticipated capital 
expenditures for construction during 1956, which shows notable increases 
over 1955 in all provinces of the region, except Prince Edward Island. 
Housing construction, which has a relatively high labour content, shows 
the greatest year-to-year strengthening, partly as a result of the National 
Defence project at Gagetown, N.B. 


Total employment remained slightly higher than a year earlier. While 
logging accounted for most of the year-to-year gain, coal mining and the 
heavy manufacturing industries showed noteworthy employment increases 
over last year. Improved markets for coal were responsible for steadily 
increasing coal production and the recall of more than 200 miners since 
last fall. The iron and steel industry was operating at capacity and the 
railway rolling stock industry showed considerably more activity than a 
year earlier, despite the effects of slow steel deliveries. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At April 1, classi- 
fication of 2] areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 2 (3); in substantial surplus, 19 (18). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment changed very little during the month. Activity in the construction 
industry had not developed to any extent butseal fishing got under way, 
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providing employment for approximately 400 workers. Total employment 
showed little year-to-year change. 


Fredericton (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT declined in the 


Quebec region during March al- 
though somewhat less than usual 
for the month. At March 24, per- 
sons with jobs were estimated at 
1,433,000, a decrease of 8,000 
from February 18 but an increase 


of 49,000 from March 19, 1955. 


1,500,000 
Labour Force 


Labouw surpluses increased 
most in logging areas, where cut- 
ting and hauling operations were ~ With Jobs 
almost completed. The beginning Tare oo DR 
of the spring thaw made winter 
roads almost impassable and Gorse tier Wome 
caused further layoffs in trucking. 

Lack of orders resulted in a slow- 
down in cotton mills but second- 
ary textiles operated normally. 
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Some increases were recorded in the number of unskilled construction 
workers without jobs but registrations for work from skilled construction 
workers decreased. The number of unfilled vacancies increased in most 
skilled construction categories, indicating an upturn in this activity. 
Engineers and draftsmen were still in short supply. 


The increase in labour surpluses resulted in the reclassification 
of only one local area from the moderate to the substantial surplus cate- 
gory. At April 1, classification of the 24 labour market areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate 
surplus, 5 (3); in substantial surplus, 19 (21). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Labour surpluses de- 
creased. slightly during March because of expansion in most sectors of 
the manufacturing industry. Cotton mills and rubber footwear plants, 
however, were working on short time because of lack of orders and some 
sectors of the secondary steel industry were still hampered by shortages 
of steel. Construction employment was higher than last year. There were 
shortages of engineers, structural draughstmen and shoe cutters and 


finishers. 


Quebee-Lévis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses 
increased seasonally in this area but remained lower than last year. The 
main increase occurred in logging, where cutting and hauling operations 
were almost finished; in construction, where winter projects neared com- 
pletion and summer projects were not yet under way; and in road trans- 
portation, where some roads were closed to heavy traffic for the duration 
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of the spring thaw. Primary textiles operated below capacity because of 
a large accumulation of stocks but secondary textiles operated normally. 
The leather industry produced at capacity and there was a shortage of 
shoe stitchers. Offset press operators and hairdressers were also in 
short supply. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Following the usual pattern for this time of year, employment decreased 
seasonally in construction, transportation, sawmills, forestry and lum- 
bering. The employment situation in general remained much better than 
in March 1955. 


Gaspé (minor). Remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses increased season- 
ally in March and reached last year’s level. The logging season was 
almost over and a number of sawmills closed down. Moreover, a mining 
firm in Gaspé had to curtail its operations because of a fire that almost 
completely destroyed its supply of electricity. 


ONTARIO 


AN upturn in manufacturing employ- 
ment in Ontario and some increase 
in construction brought an earlier- 
than-usual spring rise in economic 
activity. Persons with jobs in- 
creased by an estimated 29,000 
during the month to a total of 
1,983,000 at March 24. During the 
same period in 1955 the number 
with jobs remained unchanged at 


1,887,000. The increase in employ- 


ng tachine eel 7 ment resulted in a corresponding 


decline in unemployment; a sub- 
stantial decrease also occurred in 
the number of persons with jobs but 
TCE ee ee ee temporarily laid off. 


Nearly all manufacturing plants 
remained busy during March. The 
General Motors feeder plants were back to capacity operations and work- 
ers on temporary layoff from Ford had returned to work by mid-March. 
Engineers, draftsmen and most skilled metal tradesmen were becoming 
scarce in most areas. The rubber clothing, textiles and leather products 
industries were all hiring some workers but furniture and electrical appa- 
ratus plants were still seasonally slack. Seasonal hiring of farm workers, 
lake seamen and construction workers began in many areas. In Northern 
Ontario, however, employment was at the seasonal low; logging camps 
had closed and the ground was still too wet and soft for hauling or con- 
struction work. 


Three areas were reclassified during the month; Oshawa moved from 
the substantial to the moderate surplus category, London from moder- 
ate surplus to balance and Woodstock—Ingersoll from balance to moder- 
ate surplus, At April 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was 
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as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate 
surplus, 26 (22); in substantial surplus, 3 (12). 


Local Area Developments 

Hamilton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
slightly during the month but at a slower rate than last year. Most manu- 
facturing industries continued busy. Iron and steel plants were operating 
at capacity and plans were underway for substantial plant expansion this 
year. Textile plants were all busy but radio and electrical apparatus 
firms were still in the seasonal slack period. Engineers, draftsmen, 
skilled machine shop workers and foundry men were still scarce. 


Ottawa — Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Heavy snows resulted 
in further small increases inunemployment during the month. However, 
there were still shortages of professional, clerical and sales staff. 


Toronto (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There was some reduction 
of labour surpluses during the month. Heavy industries continued busy 
and demand increased in the light manufacturing industries. Executive 
and professional workers, tool and diemakers, machinists, most metal 
tradesmen and skilled textile workers were in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There were some cutbacks 
in auto production schedules during the early part of the month but most 
workers had been recalled before the beginning of April. Skilled engi- 
neers, draftsmen, tool and diemakers and designers were scarce, partly 
because American firms have been recruiting skilled labour from this 
area. 


London (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
spring upturn in construction resulted in substantial reductions in regis- 
trations from both skilled and unskilled construction workers. Some 
hiring was recorded in heavy industries and welders, machinists, drafts- 
men and structural steel workers were in short supply. 


Oshawa (major industrial), Iteclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Most 
of the General Motors feeder plants were back to full operations. Hirings 
began in the construction industry. Engineers, draftsmen and tool de- 
signers were scarce. 

Woodstock —Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 
EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region increased as usual during March 


after reaching the winter low point in early February. Persons with jobs 
in the region were estimated at 931,000 at March 24, an increase of 
7,000 from a month earlier and of 49,000 from March 19, 1955. 

Demand for farm workers increased throughout the region and early 
shortages were foreseen in Saskatchewan and Alberta. These may be 
aggravated by the large volume of construction planned for the region. 
Increasing job opportunities in agriculture and construction were partially 
offset during the month by the completion of pulp cutting at the Lakehead 
and layoffs in coal mining in Alberta. Shortages of engineers, geologists 
and draftsmen continued. Nearly all major areas in the region reported 
shortages of qualified stenographers. 

Reflecting the seasonal strengthening in employment, three areas 
were reclassified during the month from the substantial to the moderate 
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Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total employment changed 
very little during March. Logging, oil drilling and prospecting came to a 
standstill during the last week of the month as a result of road bans but 
employment reductions in these activities were partly offset by hirings 
in agriculture. Total industrial employment continued at a higher level 
than in March 1955, all major industry groups sharing in the increase. 
There were no acute labour shortages but vacancies for experienced hard 
rock miners were hard to fill. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Most manufacturing lines 
showed some seasonal expansion of employment. Other industries in the 
area remained fairly stable during the month. Construction occupations 
continued to account for about one-half of total registrations for employ- 
ment. Carpenters were in steady demand at the Mid-Canada and DEW 
Lines but there was little local demand for these tradesmen. 


Yorkton and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


THE employment situation in the Pacific region showed further moderate 
improvement during March, although snow and poor road conditions con- 
tinued to hamper logging and construction activities. Persons with jobs 
in the region were estimated at 436,000 at March 24, a slight increase 
from a month earlier and 22,000 more than in March 1955, 
Employment expansion during March occurred mainly in the cons- 
truction and related industries; smaller gains were reported in various 
manufacturing occupations. The construction industry was most active 
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in Vancouver Island and at Kitimat, 
although progress was also report- 
ed in other areas in the construc- 
tion of plants, office buildings, pub- 
lic utilities and housing. In manu- 
facturing, metal-working plants, ce- 
ment producers, sawmills and shin- 
gle mills were working at or near 
capacity, except in areas where 
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road conditions hindered the trans- 
port of logs. Mining was very active 
and exploration was_ increasing. 
Logging and transportation were 
hampered by road conditions and 
the service industry had not yet 
begun its seasonal upturn. Labour 
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surpluses were not expected to ease substantially until weather and road 
conditions improved but already there were indications in several areas 
of shortages of trained technical staff experienced in design and plan- 
ning, of metal tradesmen, construction workers, nurses aides, experienced 
stenographers, typists, domestic workers and dairy farm hands. 


The unemployment situation was much improved over last year. The 
number of persons registered for employment was about 15 per cent lower 
than last year, while job vacancies had almost doubled. Increased employ- 
ment opportunities for men accounted for most of this change, which oc- 
curred mainly in the construction, manufacturing and service industries 
and in forestry. Recently released public and private investment estimates 
show the economic strength underlying the employment situation in the 
Pacific region: total investment increased by almost 30 per cent from 
1954 to 1955 and even larger amounts are projected for 1956. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At April 1, classi- 
fication of the ten labour market areas in region was as follows: (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in substantial 


surplus, 3 (5). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver —New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment conditions continued to improve in March, showing much more 
strength than last year. Manufacturing registered gains particularly in the 
metal trades and in steel fabricating. Construction employment was high- 
er than a month earlier despite some adverse weather. Raw material 
shortages and slow deliveries, particularly of logs and structural steel, 
were causing some concern. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The labour market im- 
proved during the month, although heavy storms prolonged unemployment. 
The steadily increasing shortage of qualified tradesmen continued, par- 
ticularly in the metal trades. 


Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1956) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)...........0..0085 March 24 5,536,000} + 0.2] + 2.5 
Total persons with jobs........-.:s:secesseeeee March 24 5,241,000"| | +3,0.5 1 .4+-4.8 
At work 35 hours: or more.............sessess March 24 4,737,000 +4 ee 5.6 
At work less than 35 hours March 24 361,000 — 2.2 — 7.7 
With jobs but not at work ............00---6- March 24 143 ,000 —18.3 | +15.3 
With jobs but on short time ................ farch 24 35,000 — 7.9 —25.5 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... March 24 24 ,000 —17-2 | +33.3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | March 24 295,000 — 4.2 —26.4 
otal pard ‘workbersincsce-ccccescecencstecsecueeees March 24 4,118,000 + 0.4] + 7.6 
In agriculture March 24 78,000 = eh — 4.9 
In Nona gti Culture, ....00..0s0ss.sscccecersenesse March 24 4,040,000 Osa te) tad 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic March 22 82,157 + 6.4 — 2.7 
Quebec March 22 192,053 +13.8 | —11.7 
Ontario March 22 130,941 = 6.1 —25.3 
Prairie March 22 79,823 + 1.6} —16.2 
Pacific March 22 48,670 — 5.1} —19.3 
Total, all regions March 22 533,644 3:56 —15.7 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit ciiccccocccs.c0cessceccceceececee March 1 510,963 te -17.5 
Amount of benefit payments .............-0.ce008 February | $32,188,102 +30.7] — 7.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. Feb, 1 112.5 = LeBue er ose 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ...... Feb. 1 110.3 st OeOilct= 06a 
TMMiIg AION s-.-.2ey <ossccdecececssaser eves sacs se eve nee Year 109,946 _ —28.7 (c) 
1955 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INO. Ofgday.SilOst uersssecsosests somteansseousese-usente ss March 16,875 - +131.c) 
No. of workers involved ..............::sccceeeseeee March 3,243 — + 64.6 (c) 
Nowofistrikes\.ccc...ccccccco-ses.cceevh sete saeeee setae March 22 — + 85.0 (c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Feb. 1 $62.38 + 3.0] + 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........ceeeee Feb. 1 $ 1.47 — 0.1 | + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Feb. 1 41.1 — 0.7] + 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........0006 Feb. 1 $60.54 — 0.9] + 3.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... March 1 116.4 0.0. + 0.3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)|Feb. 1 124.7 — 05] + 3.4 
Total danounwncome: sqcssse-ssecvcucenss $000,000 | January 1,080 — 4.0] + 9.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) 259.3 — 2.3 | + 8.9 
ManufAacttini ne: cecscse ctatverdtstsasetavacessovemacens 261.8 =— L6.)) 4 Gs 
Dura bese sccciucisvctucksstvontencstecteesceatetsact S21eL — 0.5] + 9.0 
Non-Durables 223.9 — 2.6] + 7.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Building Trades Had Less 
Joblessness Last Winter 


There was less unemployment in the 
building trades this past winter, the joint 
committee formed to combat the problem 
of winter unemployment in the construc- 
tion industry (L.G., Nov. 1955, p. 1241) 
reported after its second meeting, held 
March 12. 

The committee made plans for its next 
year’s program; it will carry out an 
extensive campaign this summer. 

During the past winter, the committee 
reported, good results had been obtained 
from a concerted promotional campaign on 
the federal, provincial and local levels. 
All member organizations of the committee 
in addition conducted their own campaigns. 
The committee agreed that the general 


public was now more aware of the 
problem. 

Organizations represented on the 
committee, sponsored by the Canadian 


Construction Association, are: the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, the 
National Housebuilders’ Association, the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

The Department of Labour, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and the 
National Research Council are actively 
associated with the project. 


Lecomotive * Engineers 
Ask 30-Per-Cent Raise 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers last month opened negotiations with 
the Canadian National Railways’ Central 
Region over its demand for a 30-per-cent 
wage increase. 

The union’s negotiators said the wage 
increase is being sought to catch up with 
prevailing rates in the United States and 
to adjust inequities between locomotive 
engineers and other railway employees. 

The basic wage rate for Canadian 
engineers is $11.73 daily for passenger 
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service and $14.34 for through freight; for 
United States engineers, $17.43 for 
passenger service and $18.49 for freight 
runs. 


4 Paper Mills Grant 
12-Cent Wage Boost 


Wage boosts and other benefits have 
been gained by 6,000 employees in four 
paper manufacturing plants located in 
Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick, in 
two-year labour agreements concluded early 
this month in Montreal. 


Pay increases amount to 12 cents an 
hour effective May 1, plus a further 5 per 
cent effective May 1, 1957. The new con- 
tracts will increase the base rate from $1.53 
an hour to $1.65 until May 1, 1957, and to 
$1.73 an hour thereafter to the end of the 
contract. 

The unions involved are: the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers; International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers; United Association 
of Plumbers and Steam Fitters; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Association of Machinists; 
and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


Companies concerned are: the Canadian 
International Paper Company, New 
Brunswick International Paper Company, 
International Fibre Board Limited, and 
Masonite Company of Canada Limited. 

Employees covered by the contract work 
in mills at Timiskaming, Gatineau and 
Three Rivers in Quebec, Hawkesbury in 
Ontario, and Dalhousie, N.B. 

Other benefits gained in the new con- 
tract are higher shift differentials and 
company contributions towards the cost of 
hospitalization insurance. 


Gross National Product 
At Reeord Level in 1955 


Canada’s output of goods and services 
reached record heights in 1955, being 
$26,600,000,000, compared with $24,100,000,- 
000 in 1954, an increase of approximately 
10 per cent, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics stated last month. 

With prices of final products fairly stable, 
this increase represented almost entirely an 
expansion in the volume of production, 
which showed the largest gain for any 
single post-war year. Since the volume of 
output had declmed somewhat in 1954, 
however, the increase over 1953 is less than 
the increase over 1954, being estimated at 
about 6 per cent. 
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Two Meat Worker Unions 
Agree to Amalgemate 

The two major unions in the meat 
processing field have agreed to merge—the 
first to do so since the amalgamation of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations last 
December. 

They are the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL) and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO). The merged 
union will retain the name of the former. 


470,000 Membership 


The amalgamated unions will have a 
membership of about 470,000, including 
about ‘25,000 in’ Canada. The Meat 
Cutters claim 350,000 members, about 2,000 
in Canada, and the Packinghouse Workers 
close to 120,000, about 23,000 in Canada. 

‘Top offices of the combined unions will 
go to present officers of the AFL affiliate. 
Earl W. Jimerson will be President and 
Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ralph Helstein, President of the Packing- 
house Workers, will, it is assumed, be 
General Vice-president, a position pro- 
vided for in the merger agreement. 

The packinghouse union represents 
workers in almost all Canadian meat 
packing plants. The Meat Cutters have 
membership among retail butcher 
employees. 


CCCL Seeks Information 
On Participation in CLC 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour is to meet with the heads 
of the other Canadian central labour 
organizations to examine the terms of its 
participation in the Canadian Labour 
Congress without giving up its identity. 

This was the result of a plenary session 
held in mid-March at Quebec, where 150 
delegates studied the course to be followed 
by the CCCL with regard to the merger 
of the Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

At the close of the meeting, a nine- 
member committee, appointed at the 1955 
convention to study the problem of labour 
unity, was authorized to meet with the 
heads of the TLC and the CCL to find 
out the terms for the participation of the 
CCCL to the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The resolution—there were only five 
opposing votes—asked the committee “to 
establish contact with the CCL and the 
TLC for the purpose of inquiring into the 
terms of participation of the CCCL in the 
CLC, without giving up its identity”. 
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At its last convention, the CCCL declared 


itself in favour of labour unity in Canada, 


seeing in it a fundamental condition for 
the advancement of labour. While noting 
that there are a number of ways of attain- 
ing this unity, either through organic 
merger, through agreement for joint action 
or through affiliation, the CCCL then 
declared itself willing to undertake a study 
of the best methods for attaining com- 
plete labour unity in Canada while keeping 
in mind the independence of the Canadian 
labour movement and the protection of the 
typical features of each group. 


Discussing the decision of the plenary 
session, a spokesman for the CCL stated 
that last year his organization, as well as 
the TLC, paved the way for a merger of 
the CCCL with the new Canadian central 
labour organization. He specified that the 
agreement between the TLC and the CCL 
provides that “any other bona fide labour 
organization in Canada, be it local, 
provincial, national or international, may 
become a member”. 

The admission of the CCCL, with a 
membership of 100,000 members, would 
bring the total strength of the new Con- 
gress to some 1,060,000 members. 


U.S. Employment in 1955 
Up 2 Million to New Peak 


The average number of United States 
civilians employed during 1955 was nearly 
2,000,000 above the 1954 figure, at a new 
peak of 63,193,000, the Census Bureau 
announced in its “Annual Report on the 
Labour Force: 1955.” 


The total civilian labour force, consisting 
of persons able to work at least 15 hours 
a week, rose to 65,847,000, which was 
1,379,000 above the 1954 total. 


Labour Force Growth 


The rate of labour-force growth was 
matched only twice before in the postwar 
period: in 1948, when large numbers of 
Second World War veterans were still 
re-entering the labour market, and in 1950, 
during the defence build-up for the Korean 
War. 

Women, especially those past 35, 
accounted for the largest part of the labour 
force expansion. The number working or 
looking for work rose by 900,000 to an 
average level of 20,800,000. 

At least 75,500,000 persons worked during 
all or part of 1955—another record. Of all 
who worked, 47,500,000, or 63 per cent, held 
jobs 50 weeks or more, compared with 
43,700,000, or 61 per cent, in 1954. 


A Noor en etal 


Full Employment Said 
Advantageous to All 


A recent survey in Australia disclosed 
that full employment has undoubted 
advantages for all sections of the 
community. 

It means the full use of the available 
resources of manpower and permits the 
ready absorption into productive employ- 
ment of the population, the Ministry of 
Labour Advisory Council stated. 

For the wage and salary earner, it 
holds the manifold advantages of greater 
economic security and a wider choice of 
careers. 


For employers, independent business and 
professional people, it means a larger 
demand for their products and services, and 
a wider scope for enterprise. 


The survey concluded that Australia’s 
employment, industrial and labour-manage- 
ment problems must be considered on the 
basis that full employment has come to 
stay. 

The survey was made by the Ministry 
of Labour Advisory Council, which pub- 
lished a paper on the subject titled, “Some 
Problems of Full Employment.” 

Copies of the paper may be had on 
application to the Department of Labour 
and National Service, Century Building, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Output Must Keep Pace 
With Income Rise—U.K. 


Full employment and stable prices can 
be attained in Britain, according to a 
Government White Paper, if certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 


The solution, it says, lies in self- 
restraint in making wage demands and in 
fixing profit margins and prices, so that 
the total money income does not rise 
faster than output. 

Experience over the past 10 years, the 
Government notedy has shown that the 
fuller employment is, the more likely it 
is that prices will rise. 

The Government urged business to pass 
on .gains from higher productivity by 
lowering prices and to raise its profits, not 
by maintaining high profit margins, but by 
expanding turnover. 

To achieve increased productivity, the 
White Paper says, management must use 
the most modern plants and techniques 
and eliminate restrictive practices. Labour 
will also have to co-operate in adopting 
new methods and in dropping its own 
restrictive practices, the Government said. 
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Percentagewise, Women’s 
Pay Boosts Exceed Men’s 


Reckoned on a percentage basis, salary 
increases were greater for female than for 
male clerical employees in Montreal last 
year, according to a survey conducted by 
the industrial relations section of the Mont- 
real Board of Trade. 


The survey, which covered 46,527 clerical 
employees of 610 firms, showed that in the 
year ending last October female workers’ 
salaries increased 2-99 per cent, compared 
with 1-45 for those of male workers. 


Hours of Work 


The statistics obtained by the survey 
showed that 4 per cent of the office 
employees covered worked fewer than 35 
hours a week, 27 per cent worked between 
35 and 36 hours, 62 per cent worked from 
37 to 38 hours, and 39 per cent worked 
between 39 and 403 hours a week. Less 
than one-half of one per cent work on 
Saturdays, 95 per cent work a five-day week, 
68 per cent are paid fortnightly, and 72 
per cent are given supper money for over- 
time work. 


India Announces Details 
Of Proposed Health Plan 


A broad outline of India’s future health 
program was given by Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Health Minister, in an address to a 
meeting of the Central Council of Health. 


The salient features of the program are: 
provision of adequate institutional facilities 
for organizing health services; facilities for 
training medical and health personnel; 
control of communicable diseases; provision 
of environmental hygiene; and a program 
of family planning and population control. 

In the Second Five Year Plan, the 
Minister said, larger hospital accommoda- 
tion was planned. Institutions were to be 
increased probably by 25 per cent and beds 
by 15 per cent. 


Training Plans 


The Minister said that it was proposed 
to set up more medical colleges, as well as 
to establish full-time teaching units in 
some of the existing institutions. Arrange- 
ments were also being made, she said, for 
the training of nurses, midwives, pharma- 
cists, sanitary inspectors and other tech- 
nicians at medical colleges and at larger 
hospitals not now used as _ training 
institutions. 

The Minister said that it was proposed 
to establish more dental colleges in India. 
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Ontario MLA Suggests 
Labour Act Changes 

The abolition of three-man conciliation 
boards and their replacement by one-man 
boards consisting of a conciliation officer 
was advocated by Robert Macaulay, MLA 
for Riverdale (Toronto), in a recent speech 
in the Ontario Legislature on the Labour 
Relations Act of the province. 

While Mr. Macaulay in general com- 
mended the Act as “an excellent Act,” he 
criticized it in some important respects, and 
offered several suggestions for its improve- 
ment. He urged that the Act should be 
administered entirely by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, instead of partly by the Board 
and partly by the courts, as at present. 

Although the speaker believed in having 
“cooling-off” periods, he also believed that 
these periods at present were unnecessarily 
long. “There are two delays which I think 
cap be eliminated or reduced,’ he said. 
“Wirstly an application is made initially to 
the Labour Relations Board asking for its 
approval that the conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour be brought into 
the picture. I think if the application were 
made, in the first instance, to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, as much as two weeks’ 
time could be saved.... 


Second Suggestion 


“There is a second way in which the 
procedure can be stepped up,” the speaker 
continued, “and that is by cutting out 
three-man conciliation boards altogether, 
thus having a conciliation board consist of 
the conciliation officer. The parties will 
know, when they utilize his services, and 
he discusses the problems with them, that 
there is no court of further jurisdiction to 
handle cases, and that this is the only step 
they can take, which means they have =o 
settle or go on strike.” 


Failing the abolition of three-man con- 
ciliation boards, Mr. Macaulay said he 
wished that “some greater prestige and 
power could be placed in the hands of the 
conciliators of the Department of Labour”. 
He thought that if the conciliation officers 
had wider discretionary powers to refuse 
applications for the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, more cases could be 
settled by the conciliation officers without 
going on to a board. 

With special reference to the General 
Motors strike, the speaker strongly objected 
to the Labour Relations Board being able 
to decline to give a decision as to the 
legality of a strike when application for a 
ruling on the matter was made to the 
Board by one of the parties in a dispute. 
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Mr. Macaulay went on to say: “The 
Labour Relations Act should be amended 
to provide that the Labour Relations 
Board shall, 
are such that a strike or a lockout is legal 
or illegal, make the declaration for which 
the parties are asking.” 

He suggested that “courses could be 
offered at the University of Toronto and 
the Law School to personnel in the Depart- | 
ment of Labour in relation to conciliation 
and labour disputes”. 


Pay of Board Members 


The speaker took exception to the wide 
divergence of pay allowed to different 
members of the same conciliation board. 
“One member, simply because he is a 
judge, gets more than twice as much as 
the others; in fact, he receives more than 
both of the others combined. With the 
greatest respect, I submit he is not worth 
twice as much as the others,’ Mr. Macaulay 
asserted. 


Citing the Teamsters union in particular, 
the speaker said that although unions had 
a right to make their own rules and means 
of enforcing discipline there should be some 
limit to the time during which a local union 
could be held under receivership or trustee- 
ship by the parent union. He suggested 
a limit of six months, which could be 
extended by permission of the Labour 
Relations Board on application by the 
union. Mr. Macaulay said that at the 
present time four locals of the Teamsters’ 
union in Canada are under trusteeship. 

The speaker declared himself opposed to 
the compulsory incorporation of trade 
unions, which had been advocated in some 
newspaper articles recently. He based his 
opposition on two grounds: first, that in- 
corporation offered no advantage in dealing 
with, or acting against, a union; and 
secondly, that since businessmen were 
allowed to operate without being incor- 
porated there was no justification for forcing 
incorporation on labour unions. 

The member also spoke against Govern- 
men-supervised votes before or during a 
strike, taking the view that to make such 
votes compulsory would be an unjustifiable 
interference with the right of the unions to 
run their own affairs. 

Mr. Macaulay furthermore opposed com- 
pulsory arbitration of labour disputes, as 
well as the suggestion that a conciliation 
board award should be made retroactive to 
the time a strike began. He believed that 
the question of retroactivity could very 
well be left to the parties to thrash out 
between themselves. 


if it finds the circumstances — 


Predicts Automation 
In Offices in 10 Years 


Automation will become general in busi- 
ness offices within the next ten years, Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, radar inventor and 
electronic consultant, told the Seventh 
Annual Management Conference in Mont- 
real last month. 

In 15 years, automation will be general 
in mass production industries, while in 20 
years 1t will invade machine shop opera- 
tions, he believes. 


Effect on People 


He felt that 15 years are available in 
which to study the effect that automation 
will have on the people whose jobs it will 
replace. 

Four other speakers at the conference did 
not challenge Sir Robert’s estimate of the 
speed with which automation was coming. 
They were, however, unanimous in playing 
down the effects of automation on employ- 
ment. 

Murray Cotterill, Public Relations Director 
for the United Steelworkers of America, 
said that union leaders are telling workers 
that they need have no fear of automation. 

He said that the process of collective 
bargaining was a check which labour could 
impose on management’s too-hasty adop- 
tion of automation. i 

John Dickey, Parliamentary Assistant to 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, said Canada’s expanding 
economy would provide alternative employ- 
ment for those whose jobs were taken over 
by automation. 

J. A. Calder, Vice-president and Treasurer 
of Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
and immediate Past President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, saw future 
job diversification in the expanding Cana- 
dian economy. 

Mr. Calder noted that in 1939, some 
1,350,000 were in agriculture compared with 
800,000 now, whereas 650,000 were employed 
in manufacturing compared with 1,400,000. 


Automation Only Answer 
To Employment Problem 


Automation is the only solution to the 
long-range problem of employment, in the 
opinion of Ralph J. Cordiner, President of 
the General Electric Company. He also 
thinks it will be a boon to labour, the 
investor and the public. 

He believes that in the next 10 years it 
will be necessary to increase industrial out- 
put by 40 per cent, and that only 14 per 
cent more workers will be available to 
do it. 


He bases his arguments on what he terms 
the losing race between population and its 
demands on the one hand, and the labour 
force on the other. 

Under those circumstances he believes 
“we either have to work harder and longer, 
or drastically raise the amount each of us 
can produce per unit of time”. 

In a speech in New York last month, 
Mr. Cordiner pointed out that if produc- 
tivity is stepped up, workers’ earnings can 
be greatly increased. They have gone from 
$2,000 to $5,600 at General Electric in 15 
years, he said. 


Steelworkers Will Seek 
SUB in 1956 Negotiations 


A supplementary unemployment benefit 
plan (GAW) for its entire membership will 
be sought this year by the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Other items to be sought by the union’s 
wage policy committee, which the union 
estimates may cost up to 20 or 380 cents 
an hour, will be more life insurance, 
expanded sick benefits, higher surgical 
reimbursements and extension of health 
insurance coverage to retired workers. It 
is also likely the union will seek to have 
the existing social insurance program placed 
on a non-contributory basis. 


Can Industry Plan 


The SUB plan to be sought, as part of 
the package deal, will be equal at least to 
the one negotiated last year in the can 
industry by the union (L.G., Sept. 1955, 
p. 1022). 

Recently, the union turned down an 
offer of a jobless pay plan by International 
Nickel Company, “for two reasons.” 

The union felt it was highly improper 
for the company, prior to the opening of 
collective bargaining, to propose a unilateral 
plan without prior consultation with the 
union, on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

Secondly, the union felt the Nickel pro- 
posal was “entirely unacceptable” because in 
its view it was a form of compulsory indi- 
vidual savings plan, not a joint-risk one. 


India Proposes Joint 


Management Councils 


Proposals for the establishment of man- 
agement councils in certain industries, on 
which workers and management would be 
associated, have been approved by the 
labour panel of India’s Planning Commis- 
sion, it has been announced. The panel 
met under the chairmanship of Planning 
Minister G. L. Nanda. 
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Labour, Management Join 
In 6th Safety Meeting 

A notable example of labour-management 
co-operation was provided when, for the 
sixth consecutive year, labour and manage- 
ment in the British Columbia paper industry 
joined forces to sponsor the Labour- 
Management Safety Conference, held 
recently in Vancouver. 

During the two-day conference, delegates 
came from all parts of the province to 
discuss safety education, accident preven- 
tion and first aid, and to consider ways 
and means to improve the industry’s 
safety record. 


Labour was ‘represented by delegates 
from the locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Manage- 
ment delegates came from various com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper products in the province. 

The conference was preceded by the 
annual first aid competitions held by the 
Western Division, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. Nine first aid teams, 
representing various companies in the divi- 
sion, competed for the Pulp and Paper 
Industry First Aid Trophy. 

In a safety slogan contest held in con- 
nection with the conference, the slogan 
chosen as the best of the 868 submitted 
was: “Safety rules are your safest tools.” 
Other safety awards and prizes were also 
presented during the conference. 


It was reported at the conference that 
during the ten-year period since 1946, the 
accident frequency rate in the industry had 
been reduced almost 75 per cent. 

On the other hand, R. M. Cooper, Vice- 
president of the Powell River Co., said: 
“We have slipped badly in our accident 
prevention work. Measured by practically 
every yardstick, the accident record was 
not as good as in 1954.” 


Comparing 1954 with 1955, he pointed 
out that “in nine mills operating under 
the standard labour contract the accident 
frequency rate jumped from 10-38 to 16-22, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent, 
while severity decreased from 2,372 to 1,721 
—29 per cent”. In 1955, the nine mills had 
205 lost-time accidents, against 131 in 1954, 
he reported. 

The conference was addressed by Paul L. 
Phillips, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, who assured 
the delegates of the continued co-operation 
and support of the union in the fight to 


lower accident rates throughout the 
industry. 
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Another labour speaker was John P. 
Burke, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. Mr. Burke said that a real 
union must be interested in the success of 
the company, and in the quality and 
quantity of work done by its members. 
The union, he said, must learn to give as 
well as to receive, and its members must 
realize that their success is bound closely 
to that of the company. 


Speaking of the paper industry, he said: 
“Labour relations are better than in most 
industries. Management and labour are 
working together to save the lives and 
limbs of workers in the plants.” 


Retirement Counselling 
Provided by Swift Co. 


A new retirement counselling program for ~ 
its employees has recently been announced 
by Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., which has 
had a compulsory retirement age of 65 
since 1916. 


By questioning its pensioners, the com- 
pany found five main sources of difficulty 
and trouble for retired persons: illness, use 
of leisure time, housing, employment and 
making ends meet. 


Some pensioners, it was found, had some 
physical ailment or disability which should 
have been attended to before retirement. 
People with jobs and hobbies usually 
accustom themselves to retirement better 
than those who lack such interests. Those 
who own their houses find the sense of 
ownership and the maintenance of the 
house a source of interest and satisfaction. 

Financial difficulties, the company found, 
could be minimized by forethought and 
preparation before retirement. People do 
not usually retrench until they have to, 
and consequently the reduction in income 
that retirement brings with it comes as a 
jolt. 

The company has devised five-step 
counselling plan. After 20 years’ service 
an employee is sent a letter explaining his 
status under the company’s retirement 
policy, and encouraging him to plan for 
the future. At age 60 and again at age 
64 the employee is given an interview, 
which his wife is welcome to attend. His 
prospects after retirement are discussed and 
he is encouraged to study his financial 
position and to measure his skills in case 
he plans to look for employment. 


The fourth step concerns the actual 
retirement, and the fifth step is a visit or 
a, letter to the pensioner a year after 
retirement, and annually thereafter. 


Retirement Should Be 
Voluntary—DVA Doctor 


Retirement from work should come 
voluntarily or when the person is no 
longer able to perform his duties satisfac- 
torily, in the opinion of Dr. L. F. Koyl, 
Director of the assessment unit at Sunny- 
brook Hospital. 


Speaking on the subject of old age at 
the 36th annual meeting of the Health 
League of Canada, Dr. Koyl said: “Man- 
agement and labour could have the assur- 
ance that all was fair if an outside, rigidly 
independent examining board were to give 
an annual opinion as to each person’s 
suitability for retention in his job. The 
annual medical examination would have 
intrinsic value, apart from its re-employ- 
ment function. Management, of course, 
must maintain its right to decide whether 
the employee’s services are needed.” 

Dr. Koyl emphasized the importance of 
a gradual slowing down in the activities of 
older persons in preparation for retirement. 


About 37 per cent of men 65 years of 
age or over in the United States held jobs 
in June 1955, according to a statement 
issued by New York State Department of 
Labor. More than one in five of these 
men were receiving a social security or 
other pension. About 9 per cent of women 
65 and over were in paid employment. 


Introduce Equal Pay Bills 
In U.S. Senate, Congress 


Senator Irving Ives of New York last 
month introduced in the United States 
Senate an equal pay bill which provides 
“a method of implementing equal pay in 
much the same way that minimum wage is 
handled under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act”. An identical bill was later intro- 
duced in the House by Congresswoman 
Frances Bolton and Congressman Carroll 
Kearns. 

(A bill to provide equal pay for female 
employees for equal work was introduced 
in the Canadian House of Commons by 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, on January 12 and a similar 
measure was introduced by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West) on January 16). 


According to Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the US. Secretary of Labor 
for Women’s Affairs, while 16 states and 
Alaska already have equal pay bills, “a 
federal law is necessary because a large 
majority of the states have not enacted 


equal pay Jaws”. 


U.K. Extending Equal Pay ~ 
To More Occupations — 


The plan to provide men and women 
in Britain equal pay for equal work is 
expanding. pat 

Originally, the scheme was implemented 
to cover women in the non-industrial civil 
service. They numbered 155,000 (L.G., 
March 1955, p. 270). 

The scheme is now expanding into local 
government services, the teaching and 
nursing professions and the railways. 

In local government, departmental 
grades, where there is common recruit- 
ment of men and women and conditions of 
employment are the same, women’s wage 
scales are to be improved in seven equal 
stages. 

Women in the teaching profession in both 
England and Wales will reach wage parity 
with men by 1961. Their salaries are also 
being increased in seven stages. 

The equal pay scheme for nursing staff 
is identical to that applying to other civil 
service departments. 

In the railways, pay for women will also 
be brought to parity with that of men in 
seven years. The scheme will apply only 
in posts where there is equal responsibility 
in every respect. The scheme is to be 
instituted early this year. 


Paper Mill Unions’ Council 
Opposed to Sundey Work 


A strong stand was taken against Sunday 
work in paper mills at the 22nd annual 
convention of the Quebec and Eastern 
Canada Council, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Mill Unions, in Ottawa last 
month. The Council also indicated its 
intention of asking for increased wages or 
fringe benefits, or both, during the coming 
year. 

Minister of Labour 


Speaking at the annual banquet of the 
Council, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, said that 1956 could well be 
called a “year of destiny” for the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Despite the technical advances that will 
undoubtedly be made in the industry 
during the next 25 years it will require at 
least 25,000 additional workers, Mr. Gregg 
said. The great majority of these will be 
highly-skilled workers, he added. 

The story of the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the Minister said, was “a magnificent 
record of strike-free progress’. Relations 
between management and labour were 
excellent and problems were settled over 
the conference table to mutual satisfaction. 
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Right Economic Climate 
Needed for Productivity 


The best assurance of growth in produc- 
tivity lies in preserving an economic climate 
in which rewards, whether to employers or 
employees, depend on efficient performance. 
This is the opinion of the Australian 
Department of Labour Advisory Council. 


According to a recent news release of the 
Australian Department, the Council men- 
tioned the following ways in which produc- 
tivity gains may be distributed in widely 
varying proportions: to consumers through 
lower prices,. to workers through higher 
wages and salaries and other improvements 
in working conditions, to proprietors and 
shareholders through higher profits, and to 
businesses and undertakings through the 
building up of reserves to provide for 
re-equipment and expansion. 


The Council is well aware that there is 
no simple recipe for increasing produc- 
tivity. Higher productivity is the outcome 
of improvements in efficiency in many and 
varied individual undertakings and involves 
the application of many different methods, 
it pointed out. Their application depends 
on incentive to increase efficiency, a con- 
sciousness of the need to raise productivity 
and a willingness by. all concerned to 
attempt all the means available, the Council 
said. 


Suggest Ways to Share 
Profits of Productivity 


The sharing of profits earned through 
increased productivity should be deter- 
mined equally with regard to the indi- 
vidual’s contribution, the distribution of 
wealth and to social considerations. This 
was a conclusion reached by the Third 
International Congress of the International 
Catholic Secretariat for Technologists, Agri- 
culturists and Economists, held at Montal- 
legro, Italy. 

The national associations represented at 
the Congress agreed that profits earned by 
increased productivity should be distin- 
guished according to the method by which 
productivity—was increased. Cited as 
examples of various methods were: in- 
creased speed of work; better utilization 
of equipment; organization, rationalization 
or standardization of work; improvement 
in human relations; new capital expendi- 
ture; improvement in markets and in 
occupational organization; or circumstances 
independent of the undertaking. 

Measures of mechanization, the Congress 
concluded, should always be examined from 
the standpoint of how it can improve con- 
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ditions of work. The co-operation of the 
worker in this task was necessary, the 
Congress stated. 

Night work should be reduced to the 
minimum, it said, and where two shifts 
are worked, each shift should not exceed 
eight hours. 

Increases in productivity, the -Congress 
said, should enable human relations in an 
undertaking to be improved. 

“The personnel should be kept better 
informed and be more widely consulted. 
Remuneration should increase with produc- 
tivity. In no case should the workers bear 
the cost of mismanagement in the shape 
of a reduction in the minimum wage. 

“Careful management must provide for 
changes in the labour force in accordance 
with variations in productivity. Workers 
about to be dismissed must have a suffi- 
cient period of notice; this period should 
be longer where dismissal is due to 
increased productivity.” 

To enhance the welfare of mankind was 
the chief objective of increased produc- 
tivity, the Congress stated. As long as 
the “minimum living standard” has not 
been reached it should be a priority target 
in every undertaking. 

Measures to increase productivity, the 
Congress said, should be abandoned if they 
will eventually cause unemployment. The 
only exception to this would be the case 
of force majeure. 

The Congress said the economic doctrine 
which regarded a proportion of unemploy- 
ment as normal should be condemned as 
anti-social. Those who apply such a policy, 
it said, should pay the unemployed at the 
same rate as other workers. 


Publish New Edition of 
“Trade Union Library’ 


A revised edition of A Trade Union 
Inbrary has recently been published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology of 
Princeton University. The purpose of the 
book is to provide a catalogue of the most 
important sources of knowledge in regard 
to union organizational structure, collective 
bargaining, and governmental interposition 
in labour problems. 

To quote from the Foreword of the 
book: “While designed originally for 
officers and staff of American trade unions, 
the previous editions of the bibliography 
have been widely used by librarians, 
teachers, and students. The current edition 
is designed for all of these groups and for 
others who are interested in exploring the 
rich written resources in this field of 
growing interest.” 


Health Insurance Covers 
96% in Montreal Offices 


Information obtained from 610 firms in 
the Montreal area shows that 96 per cent 
of their office employees are covered by 
hospital insurance, according to a survey 
covering 46,527 such employees conducted 
by the Montreal Board of Trade last year. 

The survey also showed that 88 per cent 
of 101,439 hourly-paid employees of 341 
firms in the area were covered by this type 
of insurance. 

In the clerical group, 6 per cent of the 
employees have the full cost of their 
hospital insurance paid by their employer, 
33 per cent pay their own insurance, while 
57 per cent belong to a contributory plan. 

Although most of the firms joining in the 
survey stated that they had no definite plan 
for paid sick leave, they all intimated that 
office employees are paid for time lost 
through illness, the length of such leave 
being at the discretion of management but 
depending on length of service and the 
employee’s record. 

In the hourly-rated group, 15 per cent 
have the entire cost of the plan paid by 
the employer, 15 per cent pay for their own 
insurance, and the other 58 per cent pay 
into a contributory plan. This is in con- 
trast to seven or eight years ago, when 
47 per cent of 70,280 employees surveyed 
paid their own insurance and 24 per cent 


belonged to a contributory plan. 

The survey also shows that there has 
been a steady growth in the introduction 
of pension plans, which last year covered 
91 per cent of the clerical employees and 
80 per cent of the hourly-paid employees, 
the latter having increased 11 per cent in 
the last 11 years. 

Percentages of clerical employees with 
the following benefits are: accident and sick- 
ness insurance, 54; group life insurance, 96; 


surgical operation insurance, 92; other 
forms of company insurance, 55. 
Corresponding percentages of hourly- 


rated workers are: accident and _ sickness, 
79: group life, 83; surgical operation, 72; 
other forms of insurance, 44. 

By way of comparison, the findings of 
a study recently published by the New 
York State Department of Labor show that 
about 40 out of every 100 workers in the 
state are covered by hospital insurance 
fully paid by the employer, 20 per cent 
pay part of the premium, while the remain- 
ing 40 per cent have no hospital insurance. 

For group surgical insurance, the propor- 
tions are similar. Group medical insurance 
for which the employer pays wholly or in 
part ranges from reimbursement only if the 
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patient is in hospital (which applies to 
nearly half the employees covered) up to 
unlimited medical service. 


Little Change in 1954 in 
Co-operative Membership 


The co-operative movement in Canada 
has experienced a continuous and rapid 
growth since 1933, although since 1950 the 
pace has not been so rapid, it is pointed 
out in the 28rd annual edition of 
Co-operation in Canada, a summary pre- 
pared by the Economics Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Total business reported for 1954 by 
2,590 co-operatives with a membership of 
1,266,022 amounted to $1,015-1 million. 
The co-operatives had assets of $462-9 
million and members’ equity was $199-5 
million, or 43 per cent of the total assets. 

Although the number of associations 
reporting declined in 1954, consolidation of 
smaller associations probably accounted for 
most of the decline, the summary said. 
This is indicated by the very small change 
in the total membership. 


Argentina Raises Wages, 
Bans Price Increases 


Price control has been tied to wages by 
one of the recent decrees of the Argentine 
Government. Employers are now com- 
pelled to absorb the cost of wage boosts, 
rather than add them to commodity prices. 

The second decree compels employers to 
give workers a 10-per-cent salary increase, 
retroactive to February 1, 1956, over and 
above any other raises which may be 
secured later through negotiation or higher 
productivity. 

The Minister of Commerce, Dr. Llama- 
zares, explained that the decree on price 
control was designed to prevent unjustified 
and artificial price increases. Maximum 
fines of one million pesos will be imposed 
on illicit gains. 

The Government hopes the salary boost, 
coupled with the price control edict, will 
result in the higher productivity that the 
country needs to re-establish its sagging 
economy. 

Observers have expressed the opinion, 
however, that the increase, although helping 
to balance partly the rising cost of living, 
is not high enough to incite workers to 
greater exertions. 


Russia last month reduced the length of 
the work-week—from 48 to 46 hours. The 
Government has ordered that henceforth 
employees will work only six hours on 
Saturdays and on a day before a national 
holiday. 
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AFL-CIO Chiefs Call for 
“Substantiel’ Pay Boosts 


A call for “substantial” wage and welfare 
increases was sounded at the mid-winter 
meeting of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Expanded purchasing power is necessary to 
ward off a rise in unemployment and to 
give workers an “adequate share of the 
benefits of industrial progress,” the council 
said. 

The call for higher wages was part of an 
economic report, approved by the council, 
that predicted a slight increase this year 
in industrial output. The rise might not 
be sufficient, however, to provide job 
opportunities for those entering the labour 
force or for those displaced by automation, 
the report stated. : 

Other recommendations for keeping the 
economy strong made by the council 
were :— 

That taxes be cut for the low and middle 
income brackets and raised for wealthy 
individuals and corporations. 

That the federal minimum wage be 
increased to $1.25 an hour and extended 
to additional workers. 

That federal aid to education, housing, 
urban redevelopment, roadbuilding and 
hospitals be expanded. 

That a federal farm program be devised 
to bolster the income of small farmers and 
encourage the consumption of farm 
products. 

The most explosive internal issue yet 
faced by the newly-merged organization 
was peacefully settled at the meeting when 
the two principal union leaders in Detroit 
—Walter R. Reuther of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and James R. Hoffa of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
—agreed on a method of settling a bitter 
jurisdictional strike at the Packard Motor 
Co. plant. The plan of settlement included 
a pledge by both the rival groups to avoid 
future conflict. 


Creation of a special committee to iron 
out disputes between overlapping unions 
over the affiliation to be assigned to new 
members was authorized. 

The question of whether the AFL-CIO 
should give direct support to a candidate 
in the United States Presidential election 
was discussed at the meeting, but without 
any decision being reached. 


Other matters debated by the Council 
included the organization of workers on 
large corporate farms, welfare fund abuses, 
and the reunion of West and East 
Germany. 
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Mr. Meany said that the meeting had 
been much more harmonious than he had 
expected, and he remarked that no friction 
had developed between leaders who had 
been fighting each other for 20 years before 
the merger took place. 

One of the most beneficial results of the 
meeting was considered to be the progress 
towards better personal relations between 
former rivals. 


New Book Is History 


OF Carpenters’ Union 


If the present United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America con- 
tained only men who performed tasks done 
by carpenters before 1900, it is doubtful if 
it could muster 100,000 members. In 1947, 
it boasted a membership of 722,000. 

This information is contained in a 
new book, Empire in Wood, written by 
Robert A. Christie and published by the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, a unit of the State 
University of New York at Cornell 
University. 

Changes that have occurred in the trade, 
since the union was formed, are covered 
in the book, which states at one point: 
“Since 1912 it has altered its jurisdiction 
so many times to absorb new crafts, indus- 
tries and sub-industries that a list of its 
jurisdictional claims occupies two pages of 
the present constitution... .” 

Some of the chapter headings: The 
Union, The Industry, and the Carpenter: 
Present Day; All That’s Made of Wood; 
The Struggle for Power; The Worth of the 
National Union to the Carpenter. 


Supreme Court in U.S. 
Rules on “Featherbedding”’ 


United States unions which employ 
threats or force to compel employers to 
retain workers whose jobs have become 
redundant face the possibility of prosecu- 
tion as a result of a recent Supreme Court 
interpretation of the Anti-Racketeering Act. 

A lower court had ruled that such 
“featherbedding” demands were not a 
criminal offence under the Act since con- 
duct of the kind was not made an unfair 
labour practice by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
But the Supreme Court took the view that 
an amendment to the Anti-Racketeering 
Act made in 1946 was “meant to stop just 
such conduct”. 

In the case before the Court the demands 
which were held to be illegal would have 
foreed an employer to hire superfluous 
workers in connection with the use of 
earth-moving machinery. 


“Must Show Shoppers Canadien Goods Best” 


“If we want to assure ourselves that the 
Canadian market will buy ‘Made-in-Canada’ 
articles we have got to prove to Canadian 
women that these articles are the best they 
ean get for the price they pay,” said T. A. 
Rice, President of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in an address at Owen 
Sound last month. 


Mr. Rice, who was urging Canadians to 
give favourable consideration to Canadian- 
made articles when doing theit shopping, 
said that it must be pointed out to Cana- 
dian women, who spend 85 cents out of the 
Canadian consumer’s dollar, that there are 
other things besides price and quality to 
be considered. 


Labour Briefs to Provincial Governments 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Ontario Labour Relations Act and 
the administration of some of its provi- 
sions came in for extensive criticism in a 
statement of legislative proposals sub- 
mitted March 15 to the Ontario Govern- 
ment by the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL). Changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and other provincial laws 
were also suggested in the brief. 


Labour Relations Act 


“The Labour Relations Act provides no 
procedure for the orderly transfer of 
bargaining rights from one union to 
another where.a merger or amalgamation 
has taken place,’ the Federation pointed 
out, requesting that the defect be remedied 
immediately. 

As the Act stands now, the brief went 
on to say, “a union’s bargaining position 
can be destroyed by a change in the 
corporate entity of a company. A com- 
pany such as A.B.C. Co. can wipe out the 
seniority and other rights of employees by 
re-incorporating as A.B.C. Co|, Ltd., while 
retaining identical management and other 
features of the business. We believe this 
is a matter that can only be remedied by 
proper legislation.” 

The provision of the Act that allows a 
municipality to remove itself from the 
authority of the Act was objected to by 
the Federation. 

Long delays caused by going through 
the conciliation procedure were com- 
plained of. 

The Federation reiterated its demand for 
check-off legislation, and its opposition to 
“the voting procedures now loaded in 
favour of management”. It drew the 
Government’s attention to “the ease with 
which a union can be decertified, or a 
group of apple-polishers can intervene to 
oppose a union, compared with the diffi- 
culty a union has in proving its union 


membership,” and it suggested “that the’ 
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conditions for intervention or decertifica- 
tion be made similar to those of certifi- 
cation”. 

“The tendency of some companies to 
disregard the findings of an arbitrator 
appointed under the terms of an agree- 
ment as required by the Act...while 
employees are still denied the right to 
economic action as an alternative,’ was 
another complaint of the Federation. “If 
a remedy cannot be found to stop this 
practice then unions should be given back 
the right to strike on grievance during the 
term of an agreement,” it said. 

“We have been disturbed by the 
apparent policy of the Minister of Labour, 
under no condition to issue orders imple- 
menting the recommendations of commis- 
sioners under the Act,” the Federation said, 
instancing several recent cases in which the 
reinstatement of employees dismissed in 
violation of the Act had been ordered but 
in which “the Munister has neglected or 
refused to issue the required orders”. 

With reference to a recent judgment of 
the Supreme Court which “apparently held 
that support or interference by the com- 
pany in favour of employees seeking 
decertification need not disqualify the 
employees’ application,’ the Federation 
said: “That section of the Act which gives 
to an employee the right to a union of 
his own choice must be made meaningful; 
if an amendment is necessary to convince 
the courts, then the amendment should be 
made immediately.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Federation called for a halt to the 
“ridiculous” merit rating system which is 
currently being tested by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The request was repeated that the 
present maximum compensation of 75 per 
cent of earnings up to $4,000 annually be 
increased ‘to 100 per cent of actual 
earnings. 
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The Federation asked the Government 
to remove the “injustice” as a result of 
which widows and dependents of workmen 
who died because of industrial accidents or 
diseases before April 7, 1953, were paid 
less than those who have become eligible 
since that date. Some recommendations 
were also made regarding accident preven- 
tion associations and the rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief asked the Government to:— 

Take steps to secure strict enforcement 
of the province’s Fair Practices legislation. 

Amend its legislation to provide a 
maximum work week of 40 hours, with 
pay at the rate of at least time and a half 
for overtime work, and a minimum annual 
paid vacation of two weeks for all 
employees. 

Raise the statutory minimum wage to 
at least $1 an hour for men and women 
in all occupations and industries, and to 
amend its equal pay for equal work legis- 
lation to specify “equal pay for similar or 
comparable work”. 

Take the initiative in launching local 
redevelopment programs in the municipali- 
ties, with special attention to “projects 
that will include low-rental, attractive 
accommodation for senior citizens”. 

Give careful attention to a number of 
matters regarding the educational system 
of the province. The Government was also 
pressed to make “every effort to obtain 
federal assistance in meeting both present 
and future educational requirements”. 


Automation 


A six-point program to deal with 
“present and future problems that may be 
posed by technological changes in indus- 
try” was proposed by the Federation. The 
program included: the setting-up of a 
standing committee with representatives of 
labour, management and the public to 
study questions arising out of automation, 
and to protect the interests of citizens; 
assistance to students to enable them to 
delay their entry into the labour market 
and to train themselves better; training 
of workers who are displaced; gradual 


reduction of the work week by law, without 
loss of take-home pay; assistance to 
workers who are obliged to move to other 
places; and provision of social security 
measures that will encourage — earlier 
retirement. 


Gas Pipeline 


The brief expressed opposition to the 
“present plan whereby the federal Govern- 
ment and Ontario will jointly construct 
the unprofitable Northern Ontario link in 
a privately-owned pipeline” and urged the 
Government to set up a Crown corporation 
to distribute natural gas within the 
province. 


Welfare Programs 


Consideration of the cost of a health 
insurance plan, the Federation said, “must 
take second place to that of the 
tremendous job to be done in meeting the 
health needs of the people of Ontario”. It 
expressed uneasiness about reports that the 
Ontario proposals were limited to basic 
hospital and diagnostic services, and said 
that it would be critical of the imposition 
of a “deductible” or “deterrent” charge. 
It urged that the administration of any 
health plan be given to “a government 
agency, separate and distinct from any 
voluntary hospital or medical insurance 
plans”. 

The brief expressed disappointment that 
the Government, in spite of the Federa- 
tion’s past representations, had not pro- 
vided interim relief, pending a settlement 
with the federal Government, for the 
“thousands of unemployed who are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance, or 
have exhausted their benefits”. 

The Federation again urged the Govern- 
ment to grant an “adequate” supplementary 
allotment to the old age pensioners of the 
province, suggesting an amount of $20. 

The work done by voluntary groups to 
help retarded children was commended by 
the OFL, but it said that “the major 
responsibility lies with the Government to 
provide adequate physical facilities and 
trained personnel for the care, training 
and rehabilitation of these handicapped 
children”. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A number of changes in provincial labour 
legislation and the enactment of certain new 
labour laws were asked for by the Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour (TLC) in a brief 
presented to the Labour Legislation Review 
Committee recently set up in the province. 
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The committee has the duty of reviewing 
and considering changes in existing legis- 
lation, as well as of examining proposals 
for new legislation put forward by interested 
parties. 


Labour Relations Act 


Changes in the Labour Relations Act 
recommended by the Federation included: 
provision for a compulsory, irrevocable 
check-off of union dues if requested by a 
qualified bargaining agent; an amendment 
to prohibit employers from increasing rates 
of wages after notice to negotiate has been 
filed, or at any time before the conclusion 
of negotiations for a collective agreement; 
that an application for decertification should 
be entertained only after a vote of the 
employees has been taken, and after the 
lapse of at least two years from the grant- 
ing of certification; and that an employer 
be required to show proof of necessity 
before discontinuing, suspending, or trans- 
ferring, in whole or in part, his business or 
establishment. A number of other amend- 
ments to the Act were requested. 


Vacations with Pay Act 


The Federation pointed out that vaca- 
tions with pay legislation was already in 


force in seven of the ten provinces, and 
asked the Committee to study the legisla- 
tion in other provinces with a view to 
recommending a suitable Act for New- 
foundland. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Federation suggested that the 
Committee should study the recommenda- 
tions made to the Government by the 
Federation repeatedly in the past for an 
increase in the amount of compensation 
payable to injured workmen and their 
dependents. 


New Legislation 


The Federation asked the Committee to 
give earnest consideration to recommending 
the enactment of the following new laws: 
an Industrial Standards Act, an Equal Pay 
for Equal Work Act, fair labour clauses in 
government contracts, a Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and a Fire Department Act. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Fisheries Training Program 


February 28 


To a question put to the Minister of 
Fisheries by S. R. Baleom (Halifax) as to 
what financial assistance, if any, is given by 
the federal Government to _ provincial 
Departments of Fisheries towards a training 
program for fishermen in the repair and 
preventive maintenance of gasoline and 
diesel engines, the answer was “none”. 


Five-Day Week for Public Service 


March 2 


The Minister of Finance, in reply to a 
question by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) concerning extension of the 
five-day week to all categories of govern- 
ment employees, said the Civil Service 
Federation in its brief to the Government 
last fall advocated a course of gradual 
adoption of the five-day week and that the 
Government is considering it, along with 
all the other representations made. 


National Housing Act 


March 5 


The Minister of Public Works moved 
that the House go into committee at the 
next sitting to consider the following 
resolutions: 


That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure for the further improvement of 
housing and living conditions and for that 
purpose: 

(a) to provide for payments of contribu- 
tions to municipalities in order to assist in 
the clearance, replanning, rehabilitation and 
modernization of blighted areas, up _ to 
twenty-five million dollars and such other 
amounts as may be subsequently authorized; 

(b) to increase the amount of a home 
improvement loan that may be guaranteed 
under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 
1954; and to increase the aggregate amount 
of home improvement loans that may be’ 
guaranteed, from one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars to two hundred million 
dollars; 


(c) to inerease the aggregate amount of 
all loans in respect of which insurance 
policies may be issued under Part I of the 
Act from two billion dollars to four billion 
dollars; 

(d) to provide five million dollars out of 
which to pay expenses of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation incurred in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities under Part V of 
the Act relating to housing research and 
community planning; 

(e) to provide fifty million dollars for 
federal-provincial land assembly and housing 
projects; and 

(f) to provide for a number of admin- 
istrative and other changes deemed necessary 
for the more efficient administration of the” 
Act. 
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March 9 


The Minister of Public Works announced 
the Government’s decision to increase the 
maximum interest rate on insured loans 
under Part I of the National Housing Act 
from 54 per cent to 5% per cent. “It is 
the expressed policy of the Government,” 
said the Minister, “to adjust the mortgage 
interest rate from time to time within the 
provisions of the statutory formula so that 
the lowest rate will be established which 
will attract on the market adequate 
mortgage funds.” 


Decentralization of Industry 


March 5 


W. G. Dinsdale (Brandon-Souris) pre- 
sented a motion urging the Government to 
make all possible efforts to promote the 
decentralization of industry, particularly for 
defence purposes. 


Capital Punishment and Lotteries 


March 7 


A motion, introduced by the Minister of 
Justice, was agreed to, authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament to inquire into and 
report on the question of whether the 
criminal law relating to capital and 
corporal punishment and lotteries should 
be amended and, if so, in what manner 
and to what extent. 


Small Loans Act 


March 8 


The Government bill setting a sliding 
scale of interest rates on small loans was 
given second reading and referred to the 
standing committee on banking and 
commerce. 


Unemployment Insurance 


March 8 


The Minister of Labour was asked to 
make a statement in reply to representa- 
tions made to him and an allegation by 
the director of the forestry service of the 
U.C.C. farmers’ union, Samuel Audette, 
that lumberjacks who turned down job 
offers by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission- had their benefit payments 
discontinued. The jobs, it was said, were 
turned down because the men did not have 
the money to travel to localities where 
work was available or because the wages 
were below the average wood-cutting pay. 

Mr. Gregg replied that he had requested 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to investigate the matter “to see whether 
any unwarranted interpretation was being 
made of the Act against the workers”. 
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March 15 


Adding to his statement of March 8, the 
Minister of Labour said he had received 
a report from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission which he would like to 
summarize. 

Under the Act, the Commission has an 
obligation to refer workers to suitable 
employment when such is available, he said, 
and, when no suitable employment is 
available, to pay benefits to those workers 
who are eligible. It also has an obligation 
to find suitable workers for employers. 

The Commission’s offices in Quebec and 
New Brunswick received orders for a 
substantial number of bushworkers and had 
a considerable number of unplaced appli- 
cants who were eligible on their files and 
accordingly the jobs were offered to these 
applicants. Where employment considered 
as appearing suitable was refused by an 
applicant who was a claimant, benefit was 
suspended pending decision by an insurance 
officer. ; 

Adjudication by insurance officers is being 
made and suitability of the employment 
determined on the following bases: 

1. The rate of wages offered must be that 
prevailing in the area in which the employ- 
ment is to be performed and not less than 
that offered by good employers in that area. 

2. When a job away from home is offered 
to a bushworker who is a claimant, the 
minimum duration of the employment must 
be such as would enable him to earn at 
least ten times the amount of transporta- 
tion expenses involved. 


The pattern of employment followed by 
these persons is such that they habitually 
work away from home in the lumbering 
and logging industry, Mr. Gregg explained. 
This is taken into consideration by the 
insurance officer, as also is the length of 
time he has been unemployed, special 
domestic circumstances and the opportuni- 
ties for employment in his home area. 

Although the rates of pay offered would 
appear to conform to the above require- 
ments, the Minister concluded, “neverthe- 
less all of the suspensions of benefit already 
imposed will be reviewed in the light of 
these principles and, if the employment is 
found to be unsuitable, benefit will be 
restored in full’. 


March 12 


Asked by O. C. Trainor (Winnipeg 
South) what the Government’s intention 
was concerning coverage of construction 
workers under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the Minister of Labour replied 


that the Commission has the matter under 


careful consideration and will make 
recommendations later on this winter. 
March 27 
Both United States contractors and 


Canadian contractors engaged in the con- 
struction or maintenance of the DEW line 
and similar projects must comply with the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of Canada, the Minister of Labour 
stated in answer to questions put to him. 


Canadian National Railways 
March 14 


In tabling the annual report of the 
Canadian National Railways for 1955 and 
the budget for 1956, the Minister of 
Transport announced that in its opera- 
tions last year the CNR realized a surplus 
of $10,717,689. 


Health Insurance 
March 15 


Asked by F. G. J. Hahn (New West- 
minister) if it is the Government’s inten- 
tion that-no national health program will 
be put into effect until such time as six 
provinces, representing over one-half of the 
population, have approved the agreement, 
or if it would consider modification of this 
plan to set it in operation upon the 
approval of any one province, the Prime 
Minister replied: 

The policy that was expressed to the 
conference with provincial ministers was 
that if and when a majority of the prov- 
inces, representing a majority of the 
population of Canada, wished to put into 
effect some scheme of hospital and diagnostic 
services insurance, the federal Government 
would be prepared to extend technical and 


financial assistance in implementing the 
policy. 
Immigration 


March 19 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration announced that, beginning April 1, 
1956, assistance in family settlement will 
be paid to each immigrant or settler at 
the rate of $60 a year for each dependent 
child under 16 years of age residing in 
Canada during the first year while family 
allowance is not payable. This assistance 
will be available only to immigrants taking 
permanent residence in Canada and to 


Canadian citizens returning to settle 
permanently. 
Economic Rehabilitation 
March 19 
In a motion, Clarence Gillis (Cape 


Breton South) requested’ the Government 


to consider the advisability of providing 
for the economic rehabilitation of people 
living in communities and areas where 
extreme hardships are resulting from the 
closing down of the principal industries, 
such aid to take the form of either direct 
government assistance in the establishment 
of additional or alternative industries in 
those areas or assisting the people to 
resettle in other communities where alter- 
native employment can be provided. 


The Budget 
March 20 | 


The budget papers presented .by the 
Minister of Finance contained a section 
on employment and earnings. It included 
a chart and table on the civilian labour 
force. 


Income Tax 
March 26 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg. North 
Centre) asked if the Minister of Finance 
could give. the House any further details 
with respect to press reports that his 
Department is considering the matter of 
medical expenses in relation to income tax. 
The Minister replied he had nothing to 
add to what he said in the budget speech. 


Conditions of Employment on DEW Line 
March 27 


In reply to an inquiry by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West) concerning 
conditions of employment on the DEW 
line, with particular reference to employ- 
ment of Indians and Hskimos, the Min- 
ister of Labour gave the following 
information: 

Arrangements between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of the 
United States, he said, provide that con- 
struction contractors will be required to 
give preference to Canadian labour and 
that the rates of pay and working condi- 
tions will be set after consultation with 
the Canadian Department of Labour in 
accordance with the Canadian Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act. This, said the 
Minister, applies to all Canadians employed, 
including Indians and Eskimos. 


Labour Income Statistics 
March 28 


In 1955, the estimated total amount of 
wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income paid in Canada was $12,861,000,000, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce said, 
in reply to a question put by Irvin Studer 
(Swift Current-Maple Creek). 
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TLC-CCL Brief to Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Joint submission says aims of country’s economic development should 
be: highest possible standard of living for all, with maximum national 
income and fair shares; the preservation of a free, independent nation 


“The highest possible standard of living 
for all ordinary Canadians, maximum 
national income and fair shares” should be 
the first aim~-of our economic develop- 
ment, the Trades and Labour Congress 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour 
declared in a joint submission to the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects at Ottawa on February 27. 

In a 55,000-word document, the two 
Congresses, shortly to merge in the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, placed as the second 
objective “the preservation of a free, inde- 
pendent Canadian nation, even at some 
economic cost,’ and third, “the preserva- 
tion of the historic communities which 
make up the Canadian nation”’. 

In seeking these objectives, “we are not 
isolationists,’ they said. “We recognize 
Canada’s responsibilities as a member of 
the Commonwealth, NATO, the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. We are not anti-American; we 
recognize and accept the uniquely inti- 
mate relationship of the Canadian and 
American economies.’ As proof of this, 
they referred to the fact that most of their 
members belong to international unions. 

“But we also believe,” they added, “that, 
within the limits set by the nature of the 
world we live in, Canada—its Government, 
its industry and its unions—should control 
its own destiny.” The best proof of this, 
they pointed out, is that the new Congress 
is to be absolutely autonomous, affiliated 
with no organization outside the country 
except the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, with which nearly all 
central labour organizations in the free 
world are affiliated. 

The Congresses also urged efforts to 
assure equal progress throughout all regions 
of the country. The idea that one section 
should progress while another falls back is 
completely contrary to the principles of 
Confederation, they declared. 

The two organizations were sharply 
critical concerning the proposed trans- 
Canada pipeline and charged the federal 
Government with having adopted a “give- 
away” policy to American industry, pro- 
viding plants to the south of the border 
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with Canadian gas at rates far below 
those which would be charged Canadian 
industry. 

Control of Canadian industry by 
American interests might take on new 
significance in the face of automation, they 
suggested. 

Turning then to export markets, the 
Congresses expressed uneasiness concerning 
the proportion of Canada’s trade with the 
United States. “It is the biggest and 
fastest growing market in the world,” they 
commented, “but perhaps may turn out 
to be also the most unstable.” 

Consideration of health imsurance as a 
factor in productivity and living standards 
was urged upon the commission. The 
Congresses proposed a national scheme, 
financed entirely by the federal Govern- 
ment, with administration by the provinces, 
or, as second-best, a federal-provincal plan 
with comprehensive coverage and the 
federal Government bearing most of the 
cost. The Government’s present proposals 
fail to meet the immediate need, they 
asserted. 


The submission also dealt with such 
matters as immigration, housing, transporta- 
tion and collective bargaining. 


Automation 


There is urgent need for a comprehensive 
study of the possible effects of automation 
on Canadian industry, the memorandum 
stressed. Whether or not automation will 
cause mass unemployment will depend to 
some extent on the policies followed on 
such matters as full employment, it said, 
urging adoption of a full employment 
policy and government action to see 
that industries do not, under its impetus, 
take action detrimental to Canadian 
communities, 

The influence of American industry is 
an important factor, said the brief. 


Some of the problems are: whether 
American automated industries with branch 
plants in Canada will think it worthwhile 
to automate in Canada, or whether they 


will close down here and supply the demand 
from _ their American. plants; whether 
American automated industries will let us 
use their patents; whether we shall have 
to depend largely on the United States for 
our supply of automated equipment; whether 
higher pay in the United States will lure 
away all our brighter young scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians, and leave us simply 
unable to automate to any considerable 
degree because we lack the people with the 
know-how. > 


Already, the Congresses stated, there is 
a trend towards increased production with- 
out corresponding increase in employment; 
production in 1955 exceeded the 1953 peak 
but unemployment was also higher. 

Beyond doubt, automation will destroy 


some jobs. Beyond doubt it will create 
others. 

The jobs it creates will not be the same 
as those it destroys. They will be of a 
different kind and may be in different places. 
This means that the people displaced will 
have to be retrained or, if that is impossible, 
pensioned off or otherwise provided for.... 
The new jobs created may not be as 
numerous as the old jobs destroyed. There 
may not be enough jobs to go around.... 
No one really knows. That is one of the 
reasons why we so urgently need a thorough 
and careful study of the whole thing. 


Full employment—as many jobs as there 
are workers—was regarded as a prerequisite 
to solving any unemployment problems 
automation might create. The labour 
groups said they recognized that in any 
free society there would be some people 
out of work but the presence of a general 
situation of full employment made solution 
of an unemployment problem a matter of 
detail. 

Recognition of the responsibility of the 
trade union movement was expressed. On 
this the Congresses said: 

People outside the movement are often 
disposed to be indignant when it asks for 
continually higher wages. Actually they 
should be grateful. If the trade unions did 
not continually press for higher wages— 
with due regard, of course, to ability to pay 
—they would be derelict in their duty not 
only to their members but to the nation. 
The highest wagés industry can afford are 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
consumer purchasing power, on which, ulti- 
mately, the whole economy depends. 


Suggesting that the introduction of 
automation might result in relocation of 
many industries, the memorandum said 
labour holds the view that it would be 
better to take industry to the workers, 
rather than workers to the industry. This 
latter action might result in creating ghost 
towns and causing heavy loss of capital 
invested in schools, hospitals, highways and 
other amenities. 


THE GORDON COMMISSION 


The Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economie Prospects was appointed by 
the federal Government to determine, 
as nearly as possible, what the imme- 
diate and distant future holds for Canada 
in the way of economic expansion. 

Members of the commission are 
Walter Lockhart Gordon, ‘Toronto, 
Chairman, partner of the chartered 


accountant firm of Clarkson, Gordon and 


Co.; Omer Lussier, Quebec, consulting 
forestry engineer; Dr. Andrew Stewart, 
Edmonton, President of the University 
of Alberta; Albert E. Grauer, Van- 
couver, President of the British Columbia 
Electric Company; Dr. Raymond Gushue, 
President and Vice-Chancellor, Memorial 
University, St. John’s, Nfld.; and D. V. 
LePan, Secretary and Director of 
Research for the Commission, on loan 
from the Department of External Affairs. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline 


Charging that in its pipeline policy the 
federal Government had forsaken a tradi- 
tional policy of retaining Canadian power 
resources for Canada, the memorandum 
said: 

The present trans-Canada pipeline pro- 
posal is a gigantic give-away of a priceless 
and irreplaceable natural resource. It is a 
deadly threat to the future economic develop- 
ment of Canada, and a double threat, since 
it involves not only starving Canadian in- 
dustry of power it needs but feeding 
American industry with what is withheld 
from our own. The delay in securing the 
approval of the Federal Power Commission 
presents the government with an unlooked 
for and undeserved opportunity of extricat- 
ing the country at the eleventh hour from 
an impractical and improvident scheme, and 
doing now what it ought to have done in 
the first place: build the line as a public 
enterprise. Nothing less will discharge its 
duty to the Canadian people and satisfy the 
mind and conscience of the country. 


said the memorandum, the 
Congresses favour, as. far as_ possible, 
processing Canadian raw materials in 
Canada but even more vital is the necessity 
of keeping power resources for our own 
industries. This is now a definite policy 
as far as hydro-electric power is concerned 
but, it said, the Government seems to 
believe that this policy has no application 
to natural gas. 

“What is needed is a national policy on 
the export of natural gas like the policy 
on the export of Canadian hydro power”, 
the brief said. “Of such a policy there 
appears not only no sign; there seems to 
be no awareness of a need for it. 

«|. We think the line ought to be built 
in Canada. We think it ought to be con- 
trolled by Canadians. We think it ought 


Basically, 
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to be publicly owned. We think the gas 
should be made available first to Canadians 
and Canadian industry, and that we should 
export only what we do not need ourselves.” 


Unions’ Role 


On the role of labour unions in the 
economy, the Congresses said: 

We believe the trade union movement, 
here and in other countries of the Common- 
wealth and western world, has been one of 
the main forces in making and keeping the 
economy dynamic. Unions have raised 
wages, shortened hours, improved working 
conditions, and by so doing have often forced 
employers to look for and adopt techno- 
logical advances... 

Unions have been largely responsible for 
social security. By raising living standards, 
unions have expanded the economy; by 
stabilizing income through social security, 
and through pressure for other methods of 
ensuring full employment, they have helped 
to stabilize the economy; not freezing it, 
but making sure that expansion should take 
place at a reasonably steady rate, not in a 
series of devastating booms and depressions. 

By pressing for more and more education 
for the people, unions have helped promote 
technological progress. By introducing con- 
_ stitutional government into industry they 
have broken the despotism of the employer 
in the plant and given workers an orderly 
and peaceful means of controlling and 
improving their working conditions and 
raising their living standards. 


Immigration 


Canada needs a planned but flexible 
immigration policy, declared the Con- 
gresses. The possibility of rapidly changing 
conditions make it impossible to lay down 
a hard-and-fast long-term policy. Indus- 
try’s absorptive capacity must be taken 
into consideration and such other factors as 
housing, living standards, the effect of new 
inventions and economic conditions outside 
Canada. 

The Congresses renewed their proposal 
for an immigration advisory committee, 
representative of employers, workers, 
farmers, welfare agencies and other bodies, 
to advise the government on proposed 
changes in immigration policy. 


Trade 


Expressing concern over Canada’s “heavy 
reliance” on imports from other countries, 
the brief said: “We have to import but 
do we have to import so much? We have 
to import certain foodstuffs and raw 
materials. But do we have to import 
$3,096,000,000 worth of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods as we did in 1954?” 

The Congresses were particularly uneasy 
about the proportion of Canadian trade 
with the United States and the imbalance 
between exports and imports. 
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This section of the brief discussed also 
the position of under-developed countries 
and strongly urged international action to 
raise living standards in these areas. 

Meanwhile, some of our industries, notably 
textiles, rubber footwear and sections of the 
ladies’ garment industry, face serious, some- 
times disastrous competition from the grossly 
underpaid labour of certain Oriental coun- 
tries. The probability is that this is not a 
temporary situation; that, on the other hand, 
it is likely to continue to spread. 


If the decision is to let some industries 
“go to the wall,” said the brief, then 
provision will have to be made for the 
workers in these industries, through retrain- 
ing and possibly moving them to other 
areas. But, it added, letting these indus- 
tries die may not be in the national 
interest; there are other considerations. It 
is not only a matter of getting the product 
as cheaply as possible but a question of 
being sure of getting it at all. 

Labour organizations, said the brief, were 
not suggesting that Canadian industries 
should be insulated against external com- 
petition but they were concerned about 
extraordinary competition. So long as 
Canada subscribes to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, it should live 
up to its provisions in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, it said. 


Transportation 


“Failure of the government to face 
squarely Canada’s transportation problems 
may seriously retard Canada’s economic 
development,” the Congresses declared. 
They called for a national transportation 
policy which would make the most economic 
use of all transportation facilities—rail, 
road, water and air. 

The problem presents itself in the most 
acute form in the position of the railways, 
said the brief, and presents itself afresh 
every time the railway workers enter into 
negotiations with railway managements. 

One of the problems Canadian railways 
are facing is that of road transport com- 
petition. They were not, said Congresses, 
proposing that the railways be placed in a 
privileged position, free of competition, but 
they were suggesting that the competition 
should be on a fair basis. 

Instead of using a 1954 Privy Council 
decision to co-ordinate rail and road trans- 
port, they said, the federal Government has 
turned authority over to provincial boards. 
“Instead of one national body, carrying out 
a national transportation policy, we have a 
national body with a national policy for the 
railways, and a string of provincial bodies 
with a string of provincial policies for the 
highways.” 


Highways, Education, Housing 


Heavy investment of “social capital” will 
be required to meet Canada’s expanding 
economy, the Congresses stated. New 
highways, schools, hospitals, municipal 
facilities and housing will be needed. 

Forecasts of increased numbers of cars 
and trucks emphasized the need for better 
highway systems, they said, and suggested 
that consideration be given to a separate 
system of highways to carry heavy truck 
traffic. 

“There seems to us to be a real need 
for federal financial aid for education,” the 
brief said. “We think this could be given 
without any interference with the prov- 
inces’ jurisdiction. Certainly it seems to 
hold the only real hope for levelling up 
educational facilities and opportunities.” 

Estimating Canada’s housing backlog 
at between 300,000 and 400,000 units, at the 
1955 rate of reduction it would take nine 
years to eliminate, the brief said. Claiming 
that at least one-third, if not one-half, of 
all wage-earners’ families are not in a posi- 
tion to buy the cheapest houses available 
under the National Housing Act without 
cutting down on other necessities, it said, 
‘““f Parliament wants to bring home- 
ownership within reach of lower-paid 
workers it will have to provide a much 
lower rate of interest. This would mean, 
in effect, a subsidy to home-ownership.” 

It was suggested that existing legislation 
could be extended to enable lower-income 
families to eventually purchase accommo- 
dation without a down payment. 

More subsidized low-rental housing was 
also urged. 


Conciliation 


The conciliation procedure now followed 
in labour-management relations should be 
reviewed in an effort to improve collective 
bargaining, the memorandum stated. “Good 
union-management relations are important 
to Canada’s economic development, notably 
because of their close relationship with 


productivity and living standards,” it said. 


Strong opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion was voiced: 


The right to strike is a basic civil liberty, 
since to deny that right is to remove the 
freedom of a worker to withhold his labour 
and to act in concert with his fellow workers 
to persuade an employer to come to terms. 
This is, we believe, as basic a right as the 
right of association or of free speech. Our 
society would be very much less free than it 
is now were the right to strike to be denied. 


Compulsory arbitration “is an invasion of 
freedom,” the labour organizations said. 
“By compelling workers to work against 


their will, it subjects them to involuntary 
servitude. This is odious and repugnant 
in a free society.” 


There was general acceptance of the right 
of the state to intervene in disputes and the 
desirability of conciliation services. But, 
said the memorandum: 


There is a feeling that the easy avail- 
ability of the service, especially the concilia- 
tion board, tends to weaken the collective 
bargaining process and convert it from a 
vigorous exercise in informed give-and-take 
to a mere formality with both parties wait- 
ing for the board to make the disagreeable 
and sometimes politically inconvenient com- 
promises for them. 

There is a feeling that perhaps a single 
step conciliation procedure would be ample, 
eliminating the officer or the board; the 
tendency is probably towards a_highly- 
trained and well-paid conciliation officer. 
Other questions which occur to those close 
to the conciliation process are whether it 
should be mandatory at all, whether a board 
of conciliation should make recommendations 
on terms of settlement once it has failed to 
bring the parties to an agreement, whether 
a three-man board should be replaced by a 
single appointee, whether a board’s terms of 
reference should be restricted, and so on. 
Inherent in these and similar questions is 
the feeling that conciliation takes too long 
and is too cumbersome. 


Prompt settlement of disputes in nation- 
wide industries was hampered by the 
necessity of applying for conciliation 
services in each province, under varying 
provincial laws, it was observed. This leads 
to delay and confusion. Such industries, 
said the brief, should be brought under 


federal jurisdiction by declaring them 
“works for the general advantage of 
Canada”. 


American Influence 


Concern over the “increased American 
control of Canadian industries” was 
expressed. At the same time, the Con- 
gresses said membership of Canadian 
workers in international unions is in no 
way a threat; the Canadian membership 
enjoys autonomy. 

Since World War II, said the brief, 
investment from outside Canada has been 
increasing and now controls about one- 
third of Canadian business. Heaviest in- 
crease has been in United States investment. 

One of the dangers is that policies laid 
down by United States firms for branch 
plants in Canada do not always operate to 
the benefit of the Canadian worker or 
Canadian public. This applies to export 
programs, control of patents, wages and 
working conditions. 
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Another serious aspect of the situation, 
said the brief, is the failure of companies 
to publish financial statements showing the 
exact position of their Canadian subsidiaries. 
“Canadians should know whether these 
concerns are making reasonable or unrea- 
sonable profits, and how much of what they 
do make they are re-investing here, how 
much they are sending across the line to 
their parent companies,” the brief said. 


Amending the federal and _ provincial 
Companies Acts to remedy this condition 
was proposed. 

Turning then to the labour organization 
side, more than 70 per cent of Canadian 
trade unionists belong to international 
organizations, the memorandum stated. 
There is, it said, no evidence that Cana- 
dian unions have been forced by interna- 
tional labour organizations with which they 
are affiliated to adopt policies contrary to 
Canadian interests. The desire of Cana- 
dian workers to narrow the gap between 
their wage levels and those paid for 
similar work in the United States, often by 
the same companies, is a natural one and 
would exist regardless of union affiliations. 

There is no evidence, they said, to support 
suggestions that international unions could 
“order” Canadian workers out on strike, 
and as to the charge that international 


unions take large sums out of the country, 
“actually, probably at least half the dues 
stay with the local union. Much of what 
‘goes’ to international headquarters doesn’t 
cross the border at all but is deposited in 
Canadian banks, and very large payments, 
probably larger than what go out, come in 
for strike relief, etc.” 


Health Insurance 


Describing the federal Government’s pro- 
posal for national health insurance as “a 
first and halting step,” the Congresses 
suggested the Commission might properly 
concern itself with health insurance because 
of the effects of health on productivity and 
the standard of living. 


They proposed a plan financed entirely by 
the federal treasury and urged that if such 
a scheme is introduced by stages, there 
should be time limits set for each stage 
so that the Canadian people would know 
when they might expect a comprehensive 
plan. 


As the first stage of such a program, the 
Congresses proposed general practitioner 
service, hospital care and visiting nursing 
service. Subsequently, the plan would be 
extended to provide consultant, specialist 
and surgical services, nursing and dental 
care, pharmaceutical and laboratory services. 


CMA Brief to Gordon Commission 


Canada’s economic growth should continue with only minor intervention 
by government, Association declares. Subjects dealt with include auto- 
mation, immigration, seasonal unemployment, and collective bargaining 


Canada’s economic growth thus far has 
taken place with only minor intervention 
by government; it is a spontaneous and not 
a planned development, the fruit of indi- 
vidual incentive and enterprise. This point 
was emphasized in the brief presented 
February 27 by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the Gordon Commis- 
sion. This isthe atmosphere, the brief 
contended, in which expansion should 
continue. 

The increasing importance of manufac- 
turing in the economic life of the country 
was pointed out. As early as 1929, manu- 
facturing had accounted for 50:6 per cent 
of the country’s net value of production, 
compared with 27-1 per cent for all 
primary industries combined; while the 
corresponding figures for 1953 were 55 per 
cent and 28-1 per cent respectively. 
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The percentage of the labour force 
engaged in manufacturing had increased 
from 15-9 in 1901 to 25-1 in 1955, the brief 
added. 


Immigration 


Canada needs a larger population, the 
Association believes. The sparseness of 
population makes the per capita services 
unduly high; an additional ten or even 
five million people would bring a welcome 
lightening in the national overhead per 
capita. The brief accordingly urged that 
since the natural increase was not sufficient 
to meet the expansion of which the country 
was capable, steps should be taken to ensure 
a sufficient-flow of immigrants. 


Immigrants required by manufacturing 
industry would include a high percentage 


ee 


of skilled workers and, the Association 
suggested, “a reasonable proportion” should 
be “of British or Northern and Western 
European stock”. 


Automation 


The | brief 
although automation may at first cause 
some displacement of labour, experience 
shows that in the long run it will have 
the effect of greatly increasing employment. 

“Tt may well be that the problem of the 
future will not be a shortage of jobs but 
a shortage of labour.” The situation 25 
years ago was recalled, “when mass produc- 
tion was regarded in some quarters with 
foreboding as certain to cause unemploy- 
ment. The event proved that...employ- 
ment opportunities...were substantially 
increased.” 

Automation, it was pointed out, would in 
particular add to the already growing 
demand for technically-trained persons. 
This meant that there would be an in- 
creasing need for a “well-developed and 
integrated program of university, technical 
and apprenticeship training”. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


On the question of seasonal unemploy- 
ment the Association had this to say, in 
part: “Everything possible should be done 
to eliminate what seasonal unemployment 
there is in manufacturing. Substantial 
progress has been made in this field, 
notably in the automobile, meat-packing, 
and food-processing industries. In addition 
to urging its own members to do every- 
thing possible to provide as much winter 
work as possible, the Association has taken 
counsel with the Canadian Construction 
Association with a view to collaborating 
with that body in urging that everything 
possible should be done to carry out new 
construction work and maintenance work in 
winter-time.” 

The brief also mentioned with approval 
the efforts which government bodies had 
made to time,their purchases and the 
execution of their building projects so as to 
provide as much winter employment as 
possible. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“The 15 years’ experience we have had 
of the working of the (unemployment 
insurance) system has demonstrated the 
soundness of its two leading principles,” 
the brief said, “namely, that it should be 
contributory and that the benefits should 
not be so high as to impair the incentive 
to find work or return to it.” The CMA 


expressed the view that - 


said that the new scale of benefits, being 
roughly 50 per cent of earnings, appears to 
be sound. But if the present scale were 
increased by supplementary unemployment 
insurance benefit it would be necessary to 
consider how much could be allowed with- 
out affecting the mobility of labour, the 
CMA warned. 


Productivity and Wages 


“As is well known, there is a definite 
and inescapable relationship between wages, 
prices and productivity,” the brief observed. 
“This was recognized by the President of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour when he 
said, at a recent annual meeting of that 
organization, that there was no sense in 
demanding higher wages without a corre- 
sponding increase in productivity. 

“Greater productivity,’ the brief added, 
“Ws the prerequisite not only to higher wages 
and profits, and lower prices; it is also the 
prerequisite to the security of jobs....” 

The CMA referred to “the increasing 
tendency for trade unions to demand that 
wage rates paid in Canada should be raised 
to a parity with wage rates paid in the 
United States, meaning those States which 
pay the highest wages. This demand 
ignores the hard economic fact of the 
relationship between wages and produc- 
tivity. Higher wages can be paid in the 
United States than in Canada because the 
productivity is substantially higher.... 
Thus the average gross national product 
per capita for the years 1950 to 1954 was 
in Canada, $1,540; and in the United States, 
$2,140, a differential of 389 per cent in favour 
of the United States.” 


Collective Bargaining 


The brief said that “collective bargaining 
has been accepted as an integral part of 
our industrial system”. But, it continued, 
“in appraising the effect of union policies 
and actions on our economic development 
it is important to bear in mind that unions 
are not merely the aggregate of their 
individual members. Unions have become 
institutions with great power and influence. 
As with all institutional bodies they have 
interests and aspirations which do not 
necessarily parallel the interests and aspira- 
tious of their constituents—their members. 
Unions, by the very nature of their power, 
have a great capacity for good or ill.” 

The Association went on to say that 
“despite some evidence of greater maturity 
on the part of some unions, certain union 
policies and actions, if persisted in, will 
impede Canada’s economic development”. 

It eriticized the over-readiness to resort 
to strikes, the “flagrant” flouting of the law 
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against mass picketing and the use of force 
and intimidation in strikes. It also com- 
plained that “in too many instances law 
enforcement agencies have been remiss in 
not enforcing our labour law, particularly 
the law with respect to illegal picketing”. 


Education 


The Association said it has, “for over 
half a century, had a lively interest in 
technical and vocational training and 
classical and scientific education at both the 
‘secondary and university levels.... The 
Association is concerned with education 
now more than ever, particularly in the 
light of the more advanced and _ highly 
technical production methods in manufac- 
turing.... The Association fears that, unless 
training keeps pace with technological 
development, the future of Canada as a 
great industrial nation, which now seems 
assured, may well be jeopardized.” 

Continuing, the brief emphasized the 
need for an elastic system of technical 
trainng to keep pace with changing 
methods. “However, no departure can be 
made from the basic principles of educa- 
tion which give men balance, understand- 
ing, perspective and an ability both to 
reason and communicate,” it said. 


Taxation 


The Association protested the present top 
corporation tax rate of 45 per cent plus 2 
per cent old age security tax on all profits 
of a corporation in excess of $20,000 as 
“unduly high for the good of the economy 


generally”. This rate “leaves a corporation 
with only 53 per cent of its profits, at least 
half of which is usually required for keeping 
machinery, plant, and equipment up-to- 
date, and for further development,” the 
CMA pointed out. 

“As regards the individual income tax 
rate,” the brief said, “the Association takes 
the view that, the rate structure being so 
highly progressive, the increase in the rates 


during the last 15 years has worked a real 


hardship on many taxpayers, particularly 
those in the middle income tax brackets, 
whose tax has increased from four- to six- 
fold. This has tended to discourage 
initiative. In these brackets come top 
salesmen, executives, managers, top tech- 
nicians, engineers, research workers and 
other employees in offices of companies 
whose productive efforts should be encour- 
aged instead of being discouraged. A 
further point is that ...care should be taken 
that taxation should not act as a deterrent 
to taxpayers performing work in industry, 
as for example the $250 limit set to the 
earnings permitted to married women before 
their husbands’ tax exemption is reduced.” 


Other Subjects 


Other subjects dealt with in the lengthy 
brief included excise taxes, sales tax, cost 
of government, profits, transportation, 
power, the home market, international 
trade, defence expenditures, non-resident 
control of Canadian industry, industrial 
development and research, industrial rela- 
tions, combines legislation, and tariff policy. 


CCCL President Appears before Gordon Commission 


The impact of automation was the 
subject given the most attention by 
Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, when he appeared before the 
Gordon Commission. 


Mr. Picard stated that the CCCL is not 
opposed to automation, but he expressed 
some apprehension that, once it has become 
an established fact, governments will not 
take the necessary steps to solve the 
problems it will create, particularly those 
pertaining to education, housing and social 
security. 

The CCCL did 
brief. 

Stating that at this very moment some 
workers are already being refused appren- 
ticeship in certain trades due to their lack 
of education, Mr. Picard expressed the 
opinion that this problem will increase with 
the advent of automation. 


not submit a written 
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He also predicted that automation will 
bring about the 30-hour week, especially in 
big industry. “Workers will thus have 
more free time to devote to their intel- 
lectual development,” he said. 

The President of the CCCL also stated 
that there should be closer co-operation 
between federal and provincial govern- 
ments on housing. He suggested that the 
central administration should pay part of 
the interest rate on housing loans. 

Mr. Picard also urged the adoption of 
additional social security measures because, 
with the advent of automation, a large 
number of workers will be replaced by 
machinery. 

He iterated that the CCCL favours free 
trade, but that it advocates quantity 
control rather than tariff control for the 
protection of certain Canadian industries. 
He also suggested that a larger part of 
our raw materials should be processed in 
this country instead of being exported. 


Meeting of Advisory Committee 
on Professional Manpower 


Representatives of professional associations and government agencies 
and departments meet under Department of Labour auspices to exchange 
ideas and opinions on subject of professional and scientific manpower 


To serve as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and opinions on the subject of 
professional and scientific manpower in 
Canada, and to act as a consultative body 
to assist it in its work in this field, the 
Department of Labour in February con- 
vened an Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower. : 


Representatives on the Committee came 
from a number of professional associations 
and from government departments and 
agencies interested in professional man- 
power. 


Major concern of the Committee was to 
increase the availability of information on 
professional manpower and to suggest ways 
to ensure its efficient use, the adequacy of 
training and sources of future supplies. 


Since the Second World War, the 
Department has developed sources of 
information on engineers, scientists and 
related professional groups. The Com- 
mittee was asked to comment on the 
effectiveness of the Department’s program 
in meeting the growing need for authorita- 
tive information on professional manpower. 


Committee members agreed that more 
information was needed on Canadian 
university graduates who go to the United 
States for post-graduate study and then 
lose touch with employment opportunities 
in Canada. 


There was general agreement that the 
shortages of professional personnel that 
had existed in recent years would in all 
probability be a feature of the Canadian 
employment picture for some years to 
come. The problem was partly caused by 
the scarcity of technicians who could relieve 
professional workers of tasks vital to their 
work but not necessarily best performed by 
them. It was also pointed out that many 
engineers in highly technical industries 
have to be used as administrators and sales 
personnel because of the technical knowl- 
edge required. 


In a brief address of welcome to those 
attending the meeting, Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, said he 
believed the Committee offered the oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of information and 


opinions on professional manpower prob- 
lems. He appealed for continued close co- 
operation between the professional associa- 
tions and the Department of Labour in the 
Department’s activities in the professional 
manpower field. 

The increasing importance of scientifically- 
trained persons in Canada’s developing 
economy and the need to maintain, for 
economic and defence purposes, an 
adequate supply of such persons were 
stressed by Mr. Brown. 

Discussions on various topics were opened 
by members of the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch: “The 
Role of the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower” by Dr. Paul H. 
Casselman; “Sources of Information on 
Professional Personnel in Canada” by Dr. 
W. R. Dymond; “Provision for Current 
Information on Professional Personnel” by 
P. B. Wolfe; and “The Outlook for Profes- 
sional Manpower” by J. P. Francis. 

Chairman of the meeting was Walter E. 
Duffett, Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch. 


Dr. Paul H. Casselman 


The Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower can be the means of 
achieving effective co-ordination of studies 
that may help in dealing with shortages 
of professional and technical personnel, Dr. 
Casselman told the meeting. 

He described two of the contributions 
the Department was now making: publica- 
tion of the “Technical Personnel Quarterly 
Bulletin” and the biennial survey of indus- 
trial requirements of professional personnel. 
He told the members that suggestions for 
improving and broadening the type of 
analysis being made by the Department 
would be welcomed at any time. 

Dr. Casselman illustrated this pot by 
indicating three areas which he believed 


required more intensive study. These 
were: the training of professional and 
technical personnel, the more effective 


utilization of professional personnel, and 
the substitution of qualified technicians for 
professional men. 
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Greater assistance from the professional 
associations and major employers of profes- 
sional personnel would add considerably to 
a greater coverage by the Department’s 
technical personnel register, he declared. 


Dr. W.R. Dymond 


To introduce his remarks, Dr. Dymond 
gave a brief history of the technical 
personnel register, noting its formation in 
1941 as a means of keeping track of 
engineering and scientific personnel to assist 
Canada’s war effort. He also noted its 
use in the early postwar years in assisting 
in the rehabilitation of technical personnel 
and the steps that had been taken to bring 
it up to date at the time of the Korean 
War. 

A new function had now been added, 
he told ‘the Committee—to serve as a 
source of material for research into tech- 
nical and professional manpower resources. 


There are no reliable figures, Dr. Dymond 
said, of the total of professional and tech- 
nical personnel in the country. We do 
know, however, from university graduating 
lists and from records of the intended 
occupations of immigrants, how many are 
added to the pool each year; we also know 
the loss through emigration to the United 
States. 


It was believed, however, that, for the 
professions covered, the register provided 
fairly representative coverage, he said. 


P.B. Wolfe 


The Department’s arrangements for a 
continuing review of its information on 
technical personnel were explained by Mr. 
Wolfe. Surveying one-third of the register 
each year keeps a representative part of 
it current, so that it can be used as a 
current statistical sample. This also ensures 
that none of the information about an 
individual registrant is more than three 
years old, so that it serves as a valuable 
source of information on technically-trained 
persons in the event of an emergency. A 
continuing re-survey also makes possible 
the more efficient assessment of changing 
trends. 


J.P. Francis 


A continuing danger of quite serious 
shortages of the professional workers, 
particularly of engineers and scientists, was 
suggested by an analysis by Mr. Francis of 
the possible future trends in the supply of 
and demand for  professionally-trained 
persons. Extracts from his address appear 
on page 393. 
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Dean J. F. Leddy 


The critical problems facing Canadian 
universities were described to the Com- 
mittee by Dr. J. F. Leddy, Dean of Arts 
and Science, University of Saskatchewan, 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. 

An inevitable crisis is approaching, he 
said, because of the relative lack of 
university facilities to handle the large 
increase in enrolments that will occur in 
the next 10 to 20 years. This, he asserted, 
was a problem affecting all groups in the 
community and must be faced as such. 

Another serious problem was the acute 
shortage of well qualified teaching staff. 
The problem was urgent now, Dr. Leddy 
said, but would become critical with the 
anticipated increased enrolment. 

Turning to the increasing demand for 
graduate engineers and the continuing 
shortages, he raised questions about the 
efficiency of their utilization in industry. 
He pointed out that approximately 50 per 
cent of the students entering first year 
engineering in most Canadian universities 
failed to graduate. This represented a 
serious waste of university facilities. He 
then suggested that in many cases the 
demand for engineers was, in a_ sense, 
inflated because highly skilled technicians 
could do work that engineers are now being 
called on to do. Dr. Leddy also com- 
mented on the transfer in industrial estab- 
lishments of scientifically-trained persons 
from engineering to administrative tasks. 


J.H. Legere 


In dealing with the validity of the 
demand for engineers, J. H. Legere of the 
Dominion Council of Professional Engi- 
neers said that in some of the professional 
societies there was reason to believe that 
the shortage was not as acute as was 
popularly thought. He explained that 
because the distinction between an engi- 
neer and a technician was obscure, many 
employers seeking engineers were actually 
looking for highly skilled technicians. The 
apparent shortage of engineers resulted in 
part from the shortage of technicians, he 
believed. 


Dr. Garnet Page 


On the movement of scientifically-trained 
personnel to administrative jobs, Dr. Garnet 
Page, General Manager and Secretary of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada, suggested 
that in the engineering and chemical 
industry, there was a developing trend to 
promote technical personnel to positions of 
senior executive responsibility. 


Discussion and Recommendations 


Many members of the Committee felt 
that the loss of professional persons through 
emigration to the United States occurred 
mainly because Canadians who go there for 
post-graduate study often accept employ- 
ment there after graduation. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that a list 
of post-graduate students in the United 
States be maintained by the Economics 
and Research Branch. 

During the discussion on this point, Dr. 
L. Austin Wright, General Secretary of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, said he 
believed most Canadians studying abroad 
would prefer to return to Canada but that 
their lack of adequate information about 
employment opportunities in Canada made 
them vulnerable to offers from United 
States employers. He emphasized the need 
for a means of maintaining regular contact 
with such students and of letting them 
know of the Canadian jobs available and 
that Canada wants and needs them. 

When discussing how to ensure that the 
names of qualified immigrants were added 
to the technical perosnnel register, some 
representatives of the professional associa- 
tion offered to keep a supply of the 
necessary questionnaires in the association 
offices and to ask immigrants to complete 
them when they applied for membership. 

Belief that the classification system used 
in connection with the questionnaire 
needed revision was expressed by several 
representatives. Because a revision might 
delay the proposed re-survey, representa- 
tives were asked to begin immediately to 
suggest amendments to the classification 
system for their profession. 


J. B. Marshall, 


Representatives 


Representatives who attended the meet- 
ing were: J. H. Legere and J. M. Muir, 
The Dominion Council of Professional 
Engineers; Dr. L. Austin Wright, The 
Engineering Institute of Canada; W. R. 
McClelland and E. G. Tapp, Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy; 
Dr. Garnet Page, Chemical Institute of 
Canada; C. J. G. Carroll, Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada; Lorne W. J. 
Hurd, Agricultural Institute of Canada; 
J. D. Coats, Canadian Institute of Forestry; 
Dr. D. C. Rose, Canadian Association of 
Physicists; Dean J. Leddy, The National 
Conference of Canadian Universities; Dr. 
F. T. Rosser, Director, Division of Admin- 
istration, National Research Council; Dr. 
Chief, Awards Branch, 
National Research Council; F. L. McKim, 
Chief, Personnel Branch, National Research 
Council; Dr. H. W. Jamieson, Director of 
Personnel, Defence Research Board; Dr. 
E. F. Sheffield, Director, Educational Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; G. H. 
Josie and Miss B. J. Stewart, Research 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; G. D. Mallory, Technical 
Adviser, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce; Col. G. M. Morrison, Supervisor, 
Executive and Professional Division, 
National Employment Service; Dr. G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Miuinister, 
Department of Labour; Brig. J. E. Lyon, 
Secretary, Committee on Seasonal Unem- 
ployment, Department of Labour; and 
A. M. Sargent, K. N. Williams and Mrs. 
E. M. Glavin, Department of Labour. 


The Outlook for Professional Manpower 


Extracts from an address by J.P. Francis, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, to the Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower 


Most of the concern about professional 
manpower seemss to revolve around the 
question of whether or not there will be 
a sufficient number in future to meet not 
only the needs of industry and the universi- 
ties, but also those of government and the 
armed services.... 


Recent Trends 


There can be little doubt that shortages 
of several kinds of professional people have 
been in existence in Canada for some 
time.... Most engineers and _ scientists 
have been almost continuously in short 
supply for many years. The demand for 


many other kinds of professional people, 
such as commerce graduates, social scien- 
tists, architects, veterinarians—although not 
so insistent—has also been generally greater 
than available supplies. 

The National Employment Service sta- 
tistics on job openings and applicants 
registered illustrate clearly the difference in 
the labour market situation for engineers 
as compared with almost every other type 
of worker. For the period from 1947 to 
date we have found that they indicate a 
shortage situation for engineers that is not 
matched either in its extent or its con- 
tinuity by any other occupational group.... 
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Another piece of evidence comes from 
the regular reports the Department of 
Labour receives from field representatives 
who are regularly interviewing industry 
executives. Again, the picture is one of 
almost continuous shortages of engineers 
and scientists and also of shortages on 
many occasions of other kinds of profes- 
sional people. 

...The intensity and scope of these 
shortages does change as the general 
economic situation fluctuates. It is notice- 
able, for example, that when general 
employment expansion slows down, the 
evidence of shortages among professional 
people, other than engineers and scientists, 
becomes quite scanty. Even in the 
engineering field, there are certain special- 
izations where demand seems to slacken 
considerably when economic conditions 
soften. On the whole, however, the past 
decade has been one of high employment, 
so that these tendencies have not been 
very prevalent. 

The Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the National Employment 
Service, has surveyed the major employers 
of engineers and scientists at two-year 
intervals to obtain estimates of their 
requirements for such people over the 
succeeding three years.... In the last 
survey, carried out in 1954, 39 per cent of 
the 774 firms contacted reported that they 
were having difficulty in recruiting profes- 
sional personnel during 1952 and 1953. 
Only 24 per cent of the same firms, how- 
ever, -anticipated recruiting difficulties 
during the next three years.... 

Each year, the National Employment 
Service contacts most of the large 
employers of university graduates to find 
out their needs. A review of the results 
of these campaigns shows that the job 
openings available exceeded the number of 
graduates in each of the last four years 
for aeronautical, electrical, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining and chemical engi- 
neers, and physicists... . 


Future Requirements 


One obvious reason for the increasing 
demand for professional personnel has been 
the marked expansion of the Canadian 
economy during the past decade. Perhaps 
it is not too well realized, however, that 
the expansion of employment has been 
greatest in some of the.very industries 
employing large numbers of engineers and 
scientists. ... 

The industries showing the greatest 
relative gains have been aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, non-ferrous metals, electrical 
apparatus, petroleum products, industrial 
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chemicals, fabricated iron and steel, con- 
struction, and public utilities.... With only 
a few exceptions, the industries that have 
led the way in our employment expansion 
are the very ones that employ relatively 
large numbers of professional people. The 
demand for engineers, scientists and others, 
therefore, has not only been stimulated by 
the rapid expansion of our economy but 
also by the direction of this expansion.... 


It is virtually impossible to tell whether 
this expansion will continue at the same 
rate and in the same directions as during 
the past decade. Perhaps it can be said, 
however, that if our labour force keeps 
growing at the same rate as during the 
past ten years, then employment, too, will 
have to increase if we are to avoid depres- 
sions. 


We know that the labour force will 
continue to grow at an increasing pace for 
the next ten to fifteen years at least, 
because the people who will enter it have 
already been born. Barring a depression 
of increasing severity, therefore, employ- 
ment, too, will expand.... 


... The increasing emphasis on research 
and development has been a result of 
technological discoveries that have occurred 
since 1939.... Some of these discoveries 
have already made their impact on indus- 
try. They are all based on the knowledge 
and skills held by engineers, scientists and 
other professional workers. It seems in- 
conceivable that the need for such workers 
has come even close to its peak in view 
of the known practical potentialities of the 
discoveries still in the process of being 
transferred from the theoretical to the 
applied stage. ... 

(Another) important factor is the need 
for professional people to teach at universi- 
ties and colleges.... We are very near the 
point where requirements for teachers in 
almost every professional field will be 
increasing rapidly as enrolments expand ... 

(In the armed services) the impact of 
recent technological discoveries has been an 
outstanding feature.... If the pace of these 
developments were to slacken, it would 
likely be at the peril of our national 
security. On any realistic view, therefore, 
the requirements for professional people in 
this area will be virtually insatiable for 
many years to come, 


Future Supplies 


The rate of population increase among 
those 15 to 25 years of age will probably 
be greater than for any other group. From 
estimates, it seems clear that the number 
of people in this group is likely to double 


during the next 20 years... . It’ seems 
almost inevitable that more and more 
Canadians will want to obtain a university 
degree in the future. 


_ Immigration of professional people has 
been running about 8,000 to 9,000 annually 
during recent years.... Offsetting this gain, 
of course, is the loss through emigration. 
Emigration of professional people to the 
United States has been running at about 
3,000 to 4,000 annually. 


If we look at the average experience of 
the last three years, we find that the 
emigration of professional workers to the 
United States has amounted to about 45 
per cent of the total number of profes- 
sional people entering Canada. In other 
words, for every two professional workers 
we obtain as immigrants, we lose one as 
an emigrant to the United States. 


An analysis of these immigration and 
emigration data shows that our net gain 
is lowest in the case of civil, chemical and 
metallurgical engineers. It is even lower 
for such supporting occupations as labora- 
tory technicians and graduate nurses. For 
all those classified as engineers, emigration 
to the United States has averaged about 
32 per cent of immigration during the past 
three years, a figure somewhat lower than 
the average for professional workers as a 
whole. 

Whether or not we will continue to 
benefit by the net migration of profes- 
sional people to Canada is quite unknown; 
but I would think that as long as the 
difference in the attractiveness of employ- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States becomes no greater than it is, we 
should continue to gain. The future in 
this field, though, will also depend upon 
the availability of professional people in 
other countries who will consider emigrating 
to Canada. 

The problem of our loss of professional 
people to the United States is a complex 
one. It is tied up with the availability 
of high-calibre post-graduate training facili- 
ties there, the similarity of the two 
economies and ¢éultures, the salary differ- 
ential in their favour, and the greater 
apparent willingness of employers in the 
United States to make special efforts to 
recruit engineers and scientists and to offer 
them attractive working conditions. 

... The number of (professional workers) 
becoming available over the next ten to 
twenty years will increase, and the amount 
of this increase will probably be limited 
only by the extent to which universities 
deem it wise to, or can, expand their 
facilities. 


The picture, of course, will vary from 
one professional field to another. Students 
entering universities in the near future 
might show some decline of interest in 
science and engineering courses if there 
were any decrease in the quantity and 
quality of instruction in physics, chemistry 
and mathematics at the high schools due 
to a lack of teachers in these subjects. 
Also, in the science and engineering field, 
there might in future be some shift in 
emphasis, with more people being trained 
in institutions of the Ryerson type 
(Toronto) so as to give fully qualified 
professionals more technical assistance. 

The over-all picture is fairly clear: a 
steady increase in the number of new 
entrants to almost al! professional fields 
during the next decade. 


The Main Problems 


The information available on the demand 
for and the supply of professional workers 
is limited. This is perhaps the first 
problem to be solved. 

There seems little doubt that (shortages 
of professional personnel) will continue—if 
not perhaps become even more severe— 
during the next five years.... After that, 
supplies of fully trained people in most 
fields will doubtless be rising markedly. 
However, there will be a continuing danger 
of shortages. 

The probability of increasing demand for 
professional people, and the growing num- 
bers of young people seeking such training, 
...raises the problem of the most efficient 
utilization of professional people. To 
utilize a professional person in a profes- 
sional capacity requires that supporting 
technicians be available to relieve him of 
a number of functions key to his work but 
not necessarily best performed by him. In 
many cases, these are tasks best done by 
skilled tradesmen... . 

The problem of the technician has often 
been raised but rarely fully considered. 
Perhaps the role of the technician should 
be formalized to a much greater extent 
than it has been. 

The second major problem concerns 
training facilities both on a university and 
a technical level. There will have to be 
an increase in these facilities. ... 

The third question concerns the problem 
of maintaining university educational 
standards. The expansion of university 
facilities could take place with less diffi- 
culty and cost if there were a dilution in 
the quality of instruction, i.e., larger classes, 
more classes per professor, hiring of less 
qualified instructors. This would be unde- 
sirable. One way of helping to avoid it, 
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in addition to an expansion of facilities, 
might be to exercise greater selectivity in 
admitting students to university.... 

The fourth major question concerns 
salary differentials. Part of the reason we 
lose professional people to the United 
States each year is the differential in 
salaries. We need more information on the 
nature of this salary differential and on the 
reasons for it. 

To sum up, this analysis has suggested 
a continuing danger of serious shortages of 


professional workers, particularly of engi- 
neers and scientists. This danger raises a 
number of important questions concerning 
the utilization of professional people, the 
adequacy of training facilities, the wisdom 
of trying to expand these facilities without 
at the same time doing something to 
restrict university entrance to students with 
high potentialities, and the causes and con- 
sequences of the salary differential between 
the United States and Canada. 


Conference on Labour Arbitration 


Some 400 representatives of labour, management and government attend 
one-day meeting arranged by the McGill Industrial Relations Centre 


A one-day conference on labour arbitra- 
tion, arranged by the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre, was held in Montreal 
March 18. Some 400 representatives of 
labour, management and government heard 
two talks, participated in a panel discus- 
sion, witnessed a model arbitration case 
and listened to an address by Montreal 
Mayor Jean Drapeau. 

This venture of the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre, under the chairmanship 
of its Director, Prof. H. D. Woods, was 
arranged in collaboration with the American 
Arbitration Association, the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC), the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL), the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and the Montreal Board of Trade. 

The first speaker, J. Noble Braden, 
Executive Vice-president of the AAA, 
commented briefly on the nature and 
function of labour arbitration. Describing 
arbitration as the oldest process known to 
man for the settlement of disputes, he 
pointed out that it does not involve horse- 
trading or compromise but is a quast- 
judicial process whereby a third man is 
brought in to listen to the arguments and 
give a decision based upon the evidence 
submitted. 

“Tf we continue to build up arbitration 
as means of settling disputes,” he said, 
“we will help keep alive our democratic 
principles.” 
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Mr. Braden was chairman of a panel 
comprising R. Mathieu of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, J. R. 
Ouellet. of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, L. Hemsworth of 
Canadian Industries Limited and P. M. 
Draper of Canada Iron Foundries Limited 
that discussed a variety of questions sub- 
mitted from the floor. 


Among the questions discussed were: 
What are the basic requirements for 
Arbitration? Should all problems affecting 
labour be submitted to arbitration? Does 
arbitration mean mediation? Which party 
prefers to go to arbitration? and Where 
can I find impartial arbitrators? 


At the afternoon session, Joseph S. 
Murphy, Public Relations Vice-president 
for the AAA, spoke briefly on the prepara- 
tion of a case for arbitration. He gave 
a suggested course of preparation, step by 
step, as well as a list of illustrations as to 
how parties can injure their case by faulty 
preparation. 

The practice arbitration dealt with a 
discharge for illegal strike and showed the 
manner in which the ideal arbitration 
should be conducted. 


The sole arbitrator was Jacob Finkleman, 
Chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations 


Board. The company spokesman was R. 
Caron and the union spokesman M. 
Lapointe. 


While Mr. Finkleman found in favour 
of the company, his decision was reversed 
by his audience by a two-to-one vote. 


At the meeting of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre on the 
subject of arbitration in labour- 
management relations (see above), His 
Lordship Mayor Jean Drapeau of 
Montreal stated that “in the world into 
which we are entering, the atmosphere 
of human relations will become a prime 
factor of progress in all sections, since 
the different groups will be called upon 
to co-operate more and more closely at 
all stages of social life’. 

Mr. Drapeau noted three main types 
of relationships between management 
and the union in industry: 

The armed truce—where each of the 
parties, fortified with its stock of argu- 
ments, watches the other like an 
adversary in a contest, with the shadow 
of the strike or lockout lurking in the 
background. 

Active accord—which finds expression 
in mutual recognition of the fact that 
it is in the common interest to avoid 
conflict and to establish conditions 
which, being satisfactory to the worker, 
are conducive to the smooth running of 
the concern. 

Close co-operation—which leads to a 
real community of labour. 

According to Mayor Drapeau, this 
third stage presupposes a radical trans- 
formation of the atmosphere in relations 
between management and organized 
labour. 


The worker is no longer solely one of 
the factors in production, one of the 
elements in the prime cost; he becomes 


Extracts from Address by Mayor of Montreal 


completely identified with the concern, 
which he is acquainted with and in which 
he takes just as much interest as does 
management itself. 

Management realizes that an active, 
well-organized union is a real training 
school for the workers, since it watches 
over their intellectual and moral as well 
as their material well-being, and that it 
is, after all, the concern which benefits 
by this constant improvement in the 
human level of its employees. 

In this perspective, mutual confidence 
becomes a certainty, leading management 
and union to a better understanding of 
their problems and of their position 
with regard to each other. Bargaining 
then becomes simply a phase in the co- 
operation which is manifest throughout 
the year, and is all the more likely to 
be successful since both sides are 
acquainted with all the questions involved 
and have nothing to hide from each 
other. 

Instead of the antagonism which 
appears at the first stage, instead of the 
accord realized in the second type, start- 
ing from purely utilitarian considera- 
tions, we find here a sort of relationship 
which returns to the worker his place 
in the concern. The union is henceforth 
an ally, the worker an associate. Both 
parties have realized that the concern is 
their common business, from the social 
as well as from the economic point of 
view. 


Mayor Drapeau stressed the fact that 
this type of relationship will not prevail 
on our continent in the immediate 
future. He predicted, however, that it 
will come eventually. “Within the 
framework of the concern, human rela- 
tions will multiply constantly, and the 
scope of union activities will inevitably 
be extended.” 


Canadian Construction Association 
Submits Brief to Federal Cabinet 


Building industry has expanded sufficiently to meet heavier demands, 
Amendments to National Housing Act to assist those with modest income 
to finance the purchase of a home urged in Association's submission 


“The annual increase in the volume of 
construction during the entire post-war 
period has constituted one of the most 
powerful stabilizing influences in our over- 
all economy,” the Canadian Construction 
Association said in its brief to the federal 
Government on February 28. 

“Direct employment and over $12 billion 
of purchasing power are being given each 


year to over half a million Canadians 
engaged in the industry. The purchase of 
over $24 billion of a wide range of materials 
and equipment means employment to an 
even greater number of people in manu- 
facturing, transporting and merchandising 
operations. In addition, many of the 
projects will serve to facilitate further 
economic development,” the Association 
went on to say. 
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The prospects for 1956 are for a new 
record in the volume of construction, but 
for “exceedingly keen competition” in the 
industry, the brief said. In general the 
industry’s capacity has expanded suffi- 
ciently to meet the heavier demands, the 
Association claims, but shortages of some 
materials, especially steel, are making them- 
selves felt. 


Housing 


The Association commended the Govern- 
ment for the 1954 amendments to the 
National Housing Act and the Canada 
Bank Act, for eliminating the “end price 
rulings” last year and for the recent upward 
revision of appraisal rates. 

The Association was optimistic about a 
continued level of house-building activity; 
but, it went on to say, “at the present 
time, most of those with NHA mortgages 
have annual incomes of $5,000 or more. 
Relatively few earning less than $3,600 a 
year finance the purchase of a house under 
the NHA and yet the intent of the original 
national housing legislation was to assist 
those with modest incomes to own their 
own home. Similarly, although there are 
provisions in the National Housing Act 
for projects to improve the housing 
standards of the low income groups, rela- 
tively little use has been made of them.” 

The brief reiterated the following recom- 
mendations concerning the National Hous- 
ing Act:— 

Extension of the 90-per-cent loan pro- 
vision beyond the present $8,000 lending 
value limit. 

Creation of open-end mortgages for small 
homes designed to be enlarged later in 
accordance with future needs at the same 
mortgage rate. 

Extension of the provisions of NHA loans 
to cover the purchase of existing houses, 
thereby enabling trade-in transactions at 
reduced rates. 

Work on houses, the Association said, 
“should be adequately inspected to assure 
protection to the owner, the lending institu- 
tion, CMHC and, indeed, the reputable 
builders.” It added that “a proper inspec- 
tion service in conjunction with further 
amendments- to our housing legislation 
would serve to increase the calibre as well 
as the number of our new housing units.” 


Winter Construction 


Appreciation of the efforts of the federal 
Government to promote winter employment 
by suitable timing of its own construction 
projects, and by encouraging winter con- 
struction on the part of other bodies or 
persons, was expressed by the CCA. 
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The Association has also been much 
encouraged by the support given by other 
national organizations to its efforts to in- 
crease the volume of winter-time construc- 
tion and employment. Hight national bodies 
representing business, designers and labour 
are participating with the CCA in a joint 
committee set up last year to publicize the 
feasibility and benefits of winter-time con- 
struction.* Provincial governments, the Fed- 
eration of Mayors and Municipalities, the 
chartered banks and other bodies have also 
shown very considerable co-operation. 

The subject has become one of widespread 
interest to the general public and it is 
believed that much has been accomplished 
in overcoming the belief erroneously held by 
many that construction work carried out in 
the winter months is either of inferior 
quality or excessive in cost or both. Further 
efforts by all concerned to continue this 
education and promotional campaign are 
recommended to consolidate and increase the 
gains already made in bringing about a 
further reduction in seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry. 


Labour Relations 


Periodic meetings of management and 
labour could help greatly in improving 
industrial relations, the Association said, 
and it hoped that “the National Joint 
Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry, which met over a period of years 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Labour, may once again function. 


“Now that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress has agreed to amalgamate with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, it may be 
that it will also be agreeable to sit down 
with the Catholic Syndicates (CCCL) on 
the National Joint Conference Board, 
thereby giving representation on a national 
basis to construction trade unions,” the 
brief added. 


General agreement with the recent 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act was expressed in the brief. It drew 
attention to a resolution passed at the 
Association’s recent convention urging an 
amendment to federal labour legislation to 
require the use of secret ballots under 
government supervision in strike votes, a 
practice successfully followed for several 
years under four of the Provincial labour 
codes, the Association said. 


Technical Training 


The efforts of the federal Government 
to increase the number of skilled workers 
through its assistance in trades training 
programs were commended. The Asso- 
ciation recommended “a concerted, co- 
ordinated promotional campaign by all 


*The Department of Labour and the National 
Research Council are actively associated with this 
project. 


interested parties...to publicize to boys, 
their parents and others influencing their 
selection of a vocation the opportunities 
available through trades training; and to 
contractors, trade unions and manufacturers 
the necessity of larger and better training 
programs.” 


Immigration 


“Tt is strongly recommended,” the brief 
said, “that the facilities of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration be used to 
the utmost to encourage an orderly program 


of selective immigration on a larger scale 
than took place in 1955.” 


The Association contended that “the 
smallness of our producing and purchasing 
population is a fundamental factor retard- 
ing our country’s economic progress. The 
nature of many construction projects,” the 
brief continued, “is such that members of 
our industry are perhaps particularly con- 
scious of the fact that the effective develop- 
ment of our natural resources will depend 
in large measure on increasing the popula- 
tion at a faster rate than is possible through 
natural growth.” 


6" Meeting, Apprenticeship 


Training Advisory Committee 


Agrees, in joint session with provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, 
that apprenticeship training has increased in last few years but 
need still exists for more apprentices, especially in industrial trades 


A joint meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee and provin- 
cial Directors of Apprenticeship was held 
in Ottawa on February 21 and 22. It was 
the Committee’s sixth meeting. 

It was agreed that, while there had been 
an increase in apprenticeship in the last 
few years, there was still a need for more 
apprentices, especially in the industrial 
trades. The Committee also believed that 
a willingness by more employers to hire 
apprentices was one of the greatest needs 
in the apprentice training field. 

Many of those present also believed that 
a much wider public interest in the need 
for skilled tradesmen and the value of 
training was necessary before a sufficient 
number of skilled persons would be avail- 
able to meet the growing demand. 

In a report on apprentice training in 
the building industry, R. H. Foss, Chairman 
of the Canadian Construction Association’s 
Apprenticeship Committee, declared that 
efforts should be made to impress upon 
employers the necessity of giving help to 
apprentice training and to impress on 
apprenticeship committees the need for 
more and better trained mechanics. 

Another speaker, G. C. Bernard, Manager 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s Ontario Division, thought it was time 
for a new look at apprenticeship. The 
complete text of his address appears on 
page 405. 


In a resolution, the Committee expressed 
its appreciation of the work done in pre- 
paring trade analyses and urged the federal 
Government to make additional analyses. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. George V. Haythorne, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who was acting 
in the absence of Percy R. Bengough, 
President Emeritus of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


Hon, Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, opened the conference. 

The Committee’s work was of particular 
importance now, when the trend towards 
automation in industry was increasing, 
he said. 

Mr. Gregg urged those concerned with 
apprentice training to work towards increas- 
ing training opportunities and encouraging 
young people to attain the skills that are 
so important to Canada’s economic develop- 
ment. He suggested that industry might 
do much to assist Canadian youth by 
assuming responsibility for selecting, guid- 
ing and training suitable young persons in 
apprentice trades. 


Supervisor of Trade Training 


A plea that the young people who are 
being trained as apprentices should be 
given the advantage of good buildings 
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and facilities, well organized courses and 
challenging programs, was put forward by 
S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Canadian Vocational Traning Branch, 
Department of Labour, in his report to the 
Committee. 

The average age of trainees is increasing, 
he reported, and the standard of previous 
schooling is higher than it was. 

Since many expert tradesmen have no 
knowledge of how to teach apprentices, the 
Department, Mr. Ross said, had last year 
promoted a program of training for teachers, 
with 33 persons enrolled for the first 
course. This plan had been so successful 
that it would be continued. 

Mr. Ross emphasized the importance of 
training in school. “I personally look on 
much of the training on the job as 
extremely luke-warm. This can result 
from various circumstances and this work 
experience can bog down into a matter of 
time-serving or become a_ cheap-labour 
proposition. In-school training can be a 
tremendously valuable experience.” 

The greatest obstacle to increasing the 
number of apprentices is the difficulty of 
finding employers who were prepared to 
train young men while they were working, 
and for this reason pre-employment and 
pre-apprenticeship training is being more 
and more considered, Mr. Ross said. 

In spite of various handicaps, the 
apprenticeship program continues to expand, 
the report said. At June 30, 1954, there 
were 6,618 apprentices active in eight 
trades, and at December 31, 1955, the 
number had increased to 7,490. 

Efforts are being made, Mr. Ross said, 
to find ways and means of training 
employees of the federal Government and 
its agencies to fit them for skilled jobs. 
These efforts, he asserted, are bearing fruit. 

The percentage of apprentices who have 
dropped out before completing their train- 
ing was shown for various trades in a table 
attached to the report. The three trades 
in which the percentage was highest were: 
painters, 39-2 per cent; carpenters, 34:0 
per cent; and sheet metal workers, 30:8 
per-cent. 

The percentage of apprentices who 
complete their training was highest for: 
bricklayers, 57-1 per cent; plasterers, 50:6 
per cent; and carpenters, 46-8 per cent. 
The actual numbers of apprentices in the 
first two trades, however, was small. 


Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship 


Edmund Allen, British Columbia 


Depending on his age and progress, a 
prospective apprentice receives credit on 
his period of apprenticeship at least equal 
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to the time he spends on a technical school 
course, and sometimes double this time, 
reported Edmund Allen, British Columbia 
Director of Apprenticeship, in connection 
with a proposal to reconsider the amount 
of credit allowed in an effort to reduce 
the number of drop-outs and increase 
recruiting. 

A study of the reports received from 
directors, Mr. Allen said, showed that the 
credit granted had little effect on drop-outs 
or on recruiting. 

Employer groups generally, he stated, 
complained that credit already allowed to 
ex-servicemen for vocational courses and 
for experience in the armed services was 
excessive. Some teachers in both regular - 
and technical schools wanted two or three 
years’ credit to be given to technical 
graduates. Union groups, he said, thought 
that school training did not take the place 
of experience on the job, and that a boy 
should not have to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a journeyman too soon after 
leaving school. 

The Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, 
he reported, took the view that it was not 
intended that vocational school training 
should shorten the period of apprentice- 
ship, but rather that technical education 
should improve the quality of the trades- 
men trained by industry. Teachers, the 
Committee said, were inclined to over- 
emphasize the credit a student might get, 
because it helped recruiting for their 
classes. 


G. H. Simmons, Ontario 


Information from various sources indi- 
cates that the present apprenticeship train- 
ing programs are soundly based but, in 
order to keep pace with modern trends 
and developments, efforts should be made 
to improve still further the quality of 
training being given both at school and on 
the job, said G. H. Simmons, Director of 
Apprenticeship for Ontario, in his report on 
“The Effectiveness of the Apprenticeship 
Programs”. 

“There can be no doubt that the total 
product of the organized apprentice train- 
ing plans across Canada has been a most 
effective factor in the recent industrial 
expansion of this country. In spite of this, 
however,” he continued, “there is a general 
concensus that the present programs have 
not been fully effective in providing an 
adequate supply of skilled men. The slack 
has been taken up by heavy immigration 
and the use of new materials and methods.” 


Mr. Simmons said that the apathy of 
many employers in the trades concerned 
seemed to be the greatest handicap to 
the expansion of apprenticeship training. 
Although a number of employers have for 
years been successfully engaged in training 
apprentices, “there are those,” he said, “who 
have no interest in apprenticeship and 
seek skilled help through any available 
channels”. 

He made a recommendation, which was 
unanimously approved by the meeting, that 
“everything possible be done to assist 
employers to train apprentices on the job 
by means of job training syllabi and other 
training aids”. 


J. Aiken, Manitoba 


“We might be well advised to concen- 
trate for some time on uniformity of 
curricula and essential standards,” J. Aiken, 
Manitoba Director of Apprenticeship, told 
the meeting. 

He gave this advice after reporting on 
the results of a survey of the nine proy- 
ineces that actively carry on an apprentice 
training program to ascertain whether 
apprentices receive a certificate at the end 
of their term and, if so, whether’ the 
apprentice has to undergo a written exam- 
ination, a practical examination, or both. 

He reported that all provinces issue a 
certificate of qualification on satisfactory 
completion of the apprenticeship term. In 
some provinces, he pointed out, the 
certificate is called a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or a competency card. 

The replies to the question on the hold- 
ing of examinations showed great diversity, 
Mr. Aiken reported. 

To show that industry was beginning to 
give some thought to the problem of 
uniformity of trade standards throughout 
Canada, he quoted a resolution adopted at 
a meeting of representatives of automotive 
trade associations in eight provinces, which 
called for a study of the possibility of 
adopting a plan in all provinces whereby 
curricula of the schools for training appren- 
tices would be the same, the final trade 
test would be the same, and thus a 
certificate of qualification would be recog- 
nized in all provinces. 


B. W. Kelly, New Brunswick 


B. W. Kelly, New Brunswick Director of 
Apprenticeship, reported on the progress to 
date on the preparation of trade analyses. 

The national analysis for the carpentry 
trade has been completed, printed and 
made available to all provincial Directors 
of Apprenticeship, the analysis of the 
machinist trade is in its final stage and 
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will be sent to the printer soon, and 
national apprenticeship committees have 
been appointed to make analyses for the 
bricklaying, sheet-metal and plumbing 
trades. 

Mr. Kelly reported that in his province, 
the Trade Advisory Committee for carpen- 
try had approved the “hard core” of the 
national analysis for that trade, which had 
also gained the approval of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. The latter had 
given assurances that training in New 
Brunswick and the issuing of a journeyman 
certificate will be based on the “hard core”. 

“Tt is our intention in New Brunswick to 
revise present work schedules to conform 
to the national hard core of the analyses 
when these are established for the various 
trades,” he announced. 


Mr. Kelly also explained the composi- 
tion and structure of a trade analysis and 
its purpose. “The hard core as approved 
by the National Committee, if accepted by 
the various provinces, will establish a 
uniformity of training throughout Canada 
and will be accepted as a standard of 
attamment for the granting of certificates 
of completion of apprenticeship and make 
it- possible for one province to recognize a 
certificate issued by another province,” he 
pointed out. 

He suggested that a copy of the hard 
core of each analysis be sent to all voca- 
tional, composite, and regional high schools 
and to trade schools and technical insti- 
tutes as a guide to shop teachers and for 
use by instructors in related subjects, e.g., 
science, mathematics or drafting. 

He also proposed that analyses for all 
apprenticeable trades in all provinces be 
made as soon as possible. 


F. H. Ellis, Saskatchewan 


F. H. Ellis, Saskatchewan Director of 
Apprenticeship, in a report on “Training on 
the Job,’ provided answers to several 
current questions concerning the effective- 
ness of on-the-job training. 

Should we make sure that the employer 
has adequate means in his business for the 
training of the apprentice before indenture? 
To this question Mr. Ellis gave the answer 
that while a journeyman today is constantly 
meeting new equipment and new materials, 
if he has been taught to manipulate his 
tools and to interpret instructions given 
in manuals, he is quite capable of adapting 
to new and different jobs. 

On the question of whether an appren- 
tice should be indentured to some person 
or organization other than the employer, 
he pointed out that if this were done, 
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control would be lost over wage increases, 
the apprentice’s obligation to respect his 
employer’s business, the emp!oyer’s obliga- 
tion to teach the apprentice the skills of the 
trade, the employer’s obligation to send the 
apprentice to school, and the employer’s 
obligation to keep the apprentice employed. 


It has been suggested that more emphasis 
be placed on training in the school and 
less on training on the job, because few 
journeymen are capable of or willing to 
instruct apprentices, Journeymen who are 
willing may give an apprentice instruction 
in old-fashioned methods contrary to those 
taught in school, and because many 
employers may not be able to give the 
apprentice experience in a wide variety of 
work. On this Mr. Ellis warned that it 
would require careful study to ensure that 
these schools taught neither too much nor 
too little. If too much, the apprentice 
might forget what he had learned before 
he could put it into practice; if too little, 
he might feel that attending the school was 
not worth his while. 


W. J. May, Newfoundland 


Being a master craftsman is not the sole 
qualification required for teaching appren- 
tices and therefore there is need for teacher 
training programs, W. J. May, Newfound- 
land Director of Apprenticeship, told the 
Committee. 

He then suggested the addition of two 
subjects to those taught at last year’s 
course (L.G., July 1955, p. 748). He 
believed instruction in “organizing for 
training” and in “selling the training 
program to students” should be added to 
the subjects taught last year: principles of 
teaching, trade analyses and courses of 
study, practical English, educational psy- 
chology and human relations. 

The apprentice instructor holds the key 
to success or failure of our apprenticeship 
program and we must make sure that he 
is a well-trained man, he stated. “Not 
every tradesman entering the instructional 
field has the know-how to organize the 
available facilities to effectively train young 
people.’ 

The instructor can help correct poor 
attendance at prescribed training classes, 
Mr. May also pointed out. He should be 
able to make the apprentices want to come 
back for more instruction. 

We have to depend on the instructor to 
reach our objective, he concluded, “and this 
cannot be done by a tradesman, no matter 
how competent, without training in the 
techniques of training and human relations”. 
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J. P. White, Alberta 


The general plan followed in the con- 
struction of apprenticeship courses in 
Alberta was outlined by J. P. White, the 
province’s Director of Apprenticeship. 

Deciding what to teach was the first step, 
he said, and in order to reach this decision 
the practice was to start with an analysis 
of the trade. This was done in consulta- 
tion with trade advisory committees and 
tradesmen instructors. 

Before beginning the outline of the 
course, the committee should write out the 
general objects of the course, he continued. 
In proceeding to outline the course it was 
necessary to decide what should be taught 
in school, the rest being left to be taught 
on the job. 

The time allowed for each course and 
each subject, Mr. White said, had to be 
carefully considered. There was time for 
only essentials. That was why tradesmen 
teachers were best, he remarked. 

Although the method of presentation was 
not really part of a course, the success of 
a course depended on effective presenta- 
tion, he continued. For that reason a 
teacher must know the tools of his trade. 
The tools that had been found most effec- 
tive in teaching apprentices, he said, were: 
the lesson plan, the assignment sheet, the 
information sheet, and the operation sheet. 

Mr. White said that teaching aids, such 
as charts, films, models, etc., were aids only, 
and were not effective unless properly 
fitted into the lessons they were designed 
to illustrate. Classroom testing, he added, 
was a teaching aid which showed a teacher 
whether he was presenting his subjects 
successfully or not. 


R. H. MacCuish, Nova Scotia 


Classes consisting of from eight to ten 
apprentices, when skills are taught and 
developed, and from 15 to 20 apprentices 
when only trade and related theory are 
taught were suggested by R. H. MacCuish, 
Nova Scotia Director of Apprenticeship, as 
the best size to maintain the quality and 
effectiveness of instruction. 

As for equipment required, he thought 
that in trade theory classes, only basic 
equipment for the demonstration of prin- 
ciples was needed, together with enough 
shop equipment to show the application of 
the principles. In full-time classes where 
skills are taught, however, he believed that 
sufficient modern shop equipment should be 
provided to allow full development of the 
tradesman. 


“The manner in which equipment is used 
is probably more important than the type 
of equipment,” Mr. MacCuish pointed out, 
“but the development of the whole 
individual as a tradesman is important. 
Even in modern manufacturing industry 
we need more than machine operators; 
therefore the importance of basic equip- 
ment should not be overlooked. 

“The development of intelligent trades- 
men requires training from basic principles 
to their application in modern and up-to- 
date equipment,” he concluded. 


L. J. Sparrow 


“T believe more employers would be 
encouraged to train apprentices if the 
expense could be partly reduced,” said 
L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices 
for the Canadian General Electric Co., 
Peterborough, Ont. He suggested that the 
Committee consider “ways and means of 
suitably proportioning the cost of training 
Canada’s future skilled tradesmen over all 
of those persons who receive benefits from 
haying a highly skilled work force in this 
country”. 

Mr. Sparrow then offered some ideas on 
how this could be done. 


More technical institutes could be estab- 
lished to provide the early part of appren- 
ticeship training. Grants arenld be con- 
sidered for companies groups of 
companies operating recognized apprentice 
training schools; and in the event of 
“bumping” the apprentices could continue 
their Saeco and training in either the 
technical institute or company schools. Plans 
along these lines would tend to spread the 
cost of apprentice training more fairly and 
also provide a continuity of education for 
those young Canadians who have chosen 
industry as their future career. 


Earlier, Mr. Sparrow had examined a 
company’s sources of skilled tradesmen, 
which he said were skilled immigrants, 
skilled tradesmen trained by other com- 
panies, or Canadian youths or young 
immigrants trained by the company itself. 

On the employment of skilled immi- 
grants, he pointed out that this source was 
now falling short of Canada’s expanding 
needs, and was diminishing at a time when 
there was need for it to increase. “It is 
quite plain that Canada can no longer 
rely on immigration to the same extent as 
in past years,” he pointed out. “At best, 
it will be only a supplementary source of 
supply in the future.” 

Many manufacturers obtain all their 
skilled workers by attracting them from 
other companies who have provided the 
training, he continued. “This is probably 
the easiest—and the cheapest—way to 
obtain skilled help if we consider it on the 
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individual company basis. Unfortunately, 
there is no long-range benefit in this 
method because it does not increase the 
total number of skilled people in Canada 
and, therefore, makes no provision for 
future growth. 

“Companies who obtain their skilled 
help through immigration or from other 
companies are not shouldering their proper 
share of the responsibility for training 
Canadian youth,” he added. 


The training of Canadian youths and 
young immigrants has much to recommend 
it, Mr. Sparrow said, because it provides 
further educational opportunities for Cana- 
dian boys and other young men who come 
to Canada, it increases the number of 
skilled workers in the country and provides 
replacements for shrinkage due to retire- 
ment, etc., and it provides a planned 
system of training that can be geared to 
match Canada’s industrial growth. 

All the methods suggested for training 
young men to become skilled craftsmen— 
through recognized apprenticeship in indus- 
try, through trade schools or technical insti- 
tutes, and through a combination of trade 
school, technical institute and industry—are 
costly, he pointed out. It costs an employer 
several thousand dollars to produce a 
journeyman and then there is the risk that 
the graduate apprentice may leave his 
employ to work for another company. An 
additional risk, he said, is that during a 
temporary shortage of work, apprentices 
may be “bumped off” their trade and not 
return to complete their training. 

“It seems to me that employers who are 
training apprentices to become skilled 
tradesmen are making a real contribution 
to the security and wealth of Canada at 
considerable cost to themselves,” he 
declared. It was here that he suggested 
the study of ways and means to spread 
the cost. 


W. Elliott Wilson 


Apprenticeship training programs must 
be designed and operated to meet the 
needs and opportunities of Canada, said 
W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour. An objective approach 
is needed; there must be a correlation of 
the potential of Canada’s youth with the 
needs and obligations of industry. 

“We have to find out what the country 
needs and survey the company’s youth 
resources,” he added. 

The matter of apprenticeship is looked 
at in different ways by different people, 
he pointed out. Fathers sometimes prefer 
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to see their sons in white-collar jobs to 
protect them from the hard knocks they 
themselves have taken. Educational author- 
ities often look on apprenticeship as a 
place for those not suited for higher 
education. Unions are inclined to strive 
to protect their craft and journeymen to 
compare the more favourable apprentice- 
ship conditions now with those when they 
were apprentices, with resultant envy and 
resentment. Industry asks the question: 
Can we afford it? 

How do we meet and overcome these 
attitudes to apprenticeship, Mr. Wilson 
asked. 

“The apprenticeship program is no 
longer an employer-union program but a 
Government-sponsored and imposed train- 
ing plan in designated trades,” he declared. 

Pointing out that the rates of appren- 
ticeship allowances were established when 
the cost of living was much lower, Mr. 
Wilson said they should be put on a more 
realistic level. 

(In answer to this statement, A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Training, Canadian 
Vocational Training, suggested that the 
provinces examine their apprenticeship 
rates and make a submission to the 
federal Government. The Committee then 
asked the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department to review the 
allowance schedules and make a report on 
them to all provinces.) 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilson again empha- 
sized the need to change the public’s 
thinking that apprenticeship was low in the 
scale of education. 


Roy H. Foss 
There is a widespread complaint in 
Canada, said Roy H. Foss, that the 


apprenticeship training authorities are not 
getting the help they need from the general 
contractors and trade contractors in the 
training of apprentices. General contractors 
seem to feel that they are being forced to 
shoulder a burden which brings them no 
return. 

Mr. Foss is Chairman of the Canadian 
Construction Association’s Apprenticeship 
Committee: 

“This, I am sure you will agree,” he 
continued, “is a very shortsighted and 
selfish attitude and the CCA is trying, and 
will try harder, to bring home the necessity 
of training apprentices to be used in the 
construction industry.” 

Workmen are coming into the industry 
who are not properly trained, and this is 
against good workmanship and is increas- 
ing the cost of construction, Mr. Foss went 
on to say. 
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In all provinces in Canada where appren- | 
ticeship training is being undertaken, the | 
local Builders’ Exchanges have appointed | 
apprenticeship committees to help in every | 
way possible those who are operating the 
apprenticeship centres, by lending a hand 
in the training, and in some cases by 
donating funds. But one of the greatest 
needs at present is that employers should — 
show a willingness to take on the boys 
who are being trained, put them with | 
mechanics who will help them, and make — 
sure that they receive the proper field 
instruction, Mr. Foss said. Nevertheless, ; 
he complained, a great many general con-— 
tractors are reluctant to help in any way © 
in the training program. 4 

“T believe I am quite safe in saying,” : 
he continued, “that in every case where 
general contractors or trade contractors 
have taken young apprentices into their 
employment for training, carried through 
the apprenticeship training to completion — 
and employed these men in their own 
rights, they have found these men are head 
and shoulders above the ordinary mechanics © 
taken from other sources.” 


Mr. Foss referred with appreciation to 
the keen interest being taken in trade 
training by federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour. In almost every proyv- — 
ince, apprenticeship training was being 
carried on with their assistance, he said. 

In Quebec, he pointed out, there is a 
very well organized training program, which 
is financed by funds collected from the 
construction industry and from _ labour, 
with a substantial grant from the provin- 
cial Government; and in every province, 
he added, committees formed by employers 
and labour are helping in the training of 
apprentices. 


Other Speakers 


Speaking on “Training Supervisors in the 
Building Trades,” G. Rousseau, who is 
Technical Adviser on Apprenticeship Ser- 
vices, Quebec Department of Labour, 
described the job instruction training course 
given in Montreal. Last year 30 persons 
attended the course. 

Training given to supervisors had helped 
control drop-outs in apprentice trades, he 
reported. 

Substituting for R. E. Anderson, Nova 
Scotia Deputy Minister of Labour, R. H. 
MacCuish, the province’s Director of 
Apprenticeship, explained the indenturing 
of apprentices to local committees rather 
than to individuals, a practice recently 
instituted in Nova Scotia (L.G., Jan., 
p. 26.) 


A New Look at Apprenticeship 


Complete text of address by G. C. Bernard, Manager, Ontario Division, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, to the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Apprenticeship (is) a subject in which I 
am interested and about which I am 
curious, chiefly because it has seemed 
strange to me that the vital question of 
the training and fitting of our Canadian 
youth for the responsibilities which lie 
ahead for them in industry is something 
which does not appear to have engaged the 
attention of the majority of the public to 
the extent it deserves. 

If, from what I say, you might infer that 
industry has not shown the concern for 
this matter that it should, let me make it 
clear that, in my opinion, a great deal of 
industry in particular has. The delibera- 
tions and researches of this Committee and 
of the national conference four years ago, 
which gave rise to it (L.G., 1952, p. 877), 
have produced ample evidence of such 
interest by employers individually, or by 
groups, either on an industry-wide or 
community basis. But when one considers 
the vastness of industry today, I think it 
would be fair to say that the sum total of 
this interest does not add up to an amount 
commensurate with the importance of the 
problem of inducing a flow of well-trained 
young men into its ranks, particularly when 
one considers how increasingly important 
this will be in the future. 

But, let me repeat, industry is definitely 
interested. It realizes, as a matter of self- 
interest, the need for such a program; but, 
because of the varying conditions and the 
differing views which are held in regard to 
this problem, and, conditioned as industry 
is by the circumstances of geographic or 
territorial distribution, what programs it has 
developed and fostered have been those 
tailored, so to speak, to fit some particular 
local or industry need. 

What is meant by apprenticeship? In 
my book it means the training over a 
period of time of young men in a particular 
trade or craft so that at the completion of 
that time, they will be able to practise that 
trade or craft on a basis of equality of 
competence and earnings which will be, or 
at least should be, that of those of similar 
experience already engaged in it. 

Various and varying formulas have been 
applied to the term “apprenticeship” 
depending on the trades, the groups or the 
individuals concerned. It has, however, 
over the years, become generally accepted 
as meaning a period of training, involving 
shop and related subject instruction, extend- 
ing over a period of at least 4,000 hours. 


This  generally-accepted formula has 
evolved from a pattern which has been 
developed in Great Britain in the course 
of a century or more, with particular 
application to a limited number of basic 
trades. It has been accepted in this 
country, with, I suggest, very little ques- 
tion, as being, because of its success and 
the weight attached to its origin, equally 
and naturally applicable to us here. I 
suggest that this formula is now, to some 
extent at least, both obsolete and unreal- 
istic. It may be that under some circum- 
stances and in some callings, this prolonged 
indoctrination is still necessary. But 
industry, and indeed the world today, is in 
a hurry. With a rapidly expanding world 
population and with a demand for higher 
and still higher standards of living, the 
necessity for producing goods in ever- 
increasing volume and of better and better 
quality produces a concentration of atten- 
tion on the part of those whose responsi- 
bility it is to fill this need. Modern 
technology and the marvels of mechaniza- 
tion have made many of the previously 
accepted skills not quite so imperative. 
Fundamentals, of course, remain and will 
always be required. Once, though, these 
have been acquired, then I feel we must 
press on to the acquisition of new skills, 
and these of a high order, for the building, 
installation, servicing and maintenance of 
the marvellous machines of this era. 

A great deal is being done by industry 
to train men and women to operate the 
complex machinery of today and tomorrow. 
Due to mechanization, much of this oper- 
ation is repetitive and what skill is neces- 
sary can be acquired in a matter of hours 
or, at most, days. But in providing for 
the higher skills required for the manu- 
facture, installation, assembly and main- 
tenance of this machinery, industry has 
had to exercise a great deal of ingenuity 
in securing the employment of persons who 
either have them or are capable of acquir- 
ing them. Apprenticeship programs either 
on an extended or limited scale have 
undoubtedly contributed. The exchanging 
of jobs between one plant and another, 
a prerogative we still enjoy under our free 
enterprise system, is another method with 
which we are familiar. 
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That bonanza of human material— 
immigration—has proved a lifesaver in this 
respect; but the flow of additional man- 
power from this source is not and will 
not, I fear, be as plentiful as we would 
like it to be, what with full employment 
in the United Kingdom, and the increasing 
disinclination of European countries to part 
with their most skilled citizens. 


All these sources have been and are being 
utilized to the full; but the time is coming 
when we must look to the best source of 
all—young’ Canada. 

If there is any merit in what I have 
said, then perhaps I can be forgiven if 
my mind turns, as an alternative to the 
present concept of apprenticeship, to the 
intensive, institutional type of training now 
taking hold with such remarkable effect in 
Great Britain and in the industrialized 
countries of Europe. 


I foresee the apprentice of tomorrow, 
indentured I would hope and _ expect, 
acquiring through intensive institutional 
training, within perhaps two years, the 
skill and knowledge required to fit him to 
take his place beside his fellow-workers 
who have acquired theirs through diligence 
and application over, in most cases, a long 
period and through daily acquaintanceship 
with their tasks. 

I realize, of course, that the setting-up 
of the means for providing institutional 
training of the kind I am suggesting is 
beset with problems; but I do believe that 
with the wholehearted co-operation of all 
concerned, none of these is insurmountable. 
Admittedly they are costly. Many of the 
fine training programs carried on by our 
larger companies will be found upon exam- 
ination to be almost, or even fully, 
institutional in their concept and operation. 
Perhaps that is why programs of this kind 
can be undertaken only by companies with 
the substantial financial resources required 
to operate them successfully. 


As an indication of what is running 
through my mind, I foresee provincial 
institutions operated with generous and 
wholehearted federal aid and with the co- 
operation of industry, dedicated to the task 
of fitting the mechanically-minded young 
Canadian to enter the industrial world as 
a trained mechanic or technician in most, 
if not all, the operations of the astounding 
machine world of tomorrow, which, 
undoubtedly, will require manual and 
mental skill of a high order. 

I admit I know little of what these 
operations are, or may be; but some things 
do suggest themselves to me as to what 
this intensive institutional training might 
embrace. 
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There is, as I have said, the acquisition — 


of fundamentals—the first stage—blueprint — 


reading, basic draughting, 
mechanics. 

The further development of automation, 
that word which is regarded with such 
misgiving by some, suggests perhaps the 
necessity of intensive and integrated train- 
ing for such trades as the set-up man, the 
diagnostic technician, the hydraulics and 
electronic mechanic, all of them equipped 
with more than a basic knowledge of 
cutting tools and their related technology. 


Increased mechanization brings to mind 
the requirements of industry for mill- 
wrights of even greater technical compe- 
tence than is now required for that 
respected trade; maintenance electricians 
thoroughly familiar with the complexities 
of the power supply of the future; 
machine maintenance fitters for the com- 
plicated equipment, much of which we 
have now, and of which a great deal more 
is on its way; highly-skilled welders— 
developments in the pressure vessel alone 
suggest something very much out of the 
ordinary for such people; instrument 
makers—instrumentation and calibration, 
what a field that conjures up!—quality 
control technicians—precision fitting of the 
highest order for the equipment which 
produces nuclear energy and all the things 
this new form of power will operate. 


I realize I have only touched on the 
fringe of these possible skilled trades and 
it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to enlarge on them. 


I am thinking of the intelligent young 
man capable of achieving secondary school 
graduation status, with a mechanical turn 
of mind and with a desire to accept the 
challenge which industry presents by taking 
his place at the shop level in those under- 
takings for which he has a liking. I believe 
he has a right to enter that field with a 
background training in his particular trade 
or calling. I further believe that with the 
complexities and advances in mechaniza- 
tion and _ production techniques and 
methods, he must be advanced as a matter 
of education to a point where he can enter 
industry without having to go through a 
long tedious apprenticeship, which may be 
good or which may be of little value, 
depending on where he is or to whom he 
may be indentured. 


If a young man wants to be a doctor or 
a lawyer or an engineer, he is given, pro- 
vided he can show the right aptitude and 
mental capacity, every opportunity of 
achieving his ambition through subsidized 
education at the university level. 


mathematics, — 
English, elementary physics, the theory of 
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If he has indicated little or no scholastic 
ability but some aptitude for manual work, 
provision is made, at least in some prov- 
inces, for him to acquire the simpler skills 
as part of his basic education. 


I may be wrong, but I see little evidence 
of institutional help being offered to those 
somewhere between these two classes of 
young citizens who have no desire for the 
higher professions but who do have intelli- 
gence, ambition and a love for things 
mechanical and all that go with them, and 
who have the mental equipment and 
manual dexterity which are the _ basic 
requirements for success, to enter industry 
at the shop level with a background train- 
ing, intensive as it must be, which will 
enable them to earn almost immediately 
what they are worth and to start work as 
trained operators in the trades of their 
choice. 


Would it be impractical if I were to 
suggest something in the nature of training 
courses embracing a period of two years 
or, at the outside, three years? As a basis 
for consideration may I suggest, say, one 
year for pre-institutional work. This could 
be taken in the graduation year of high 
or vocational school, what in Ontario is 
known as Grade XII, and what might be 
referred to as the trade-indoctrination year. 
The lad would remain at the same school 
which he has been attending but with the 
emphasis in his last year on the trade 
which he intends to enter. Then the big 
year, the one which embraces 12 months of 
intensive and concentrated training in his 
trade at a provincial institute. These 
institutes would be located, I suppose, in 
the principal industrial centres but could 
conceivably be conducted on a decentral- 
ized pattern. I have perhaps in mind the 
use of existing educational establishments 
in smaller urban centres for this kind of 
instruction in perhaps one or two subjects 
as circumstances might warrant. The third 
year we might call the industry-familiariza- 
tion year, the period for the polishing-up 
process, for the most part conducted in 
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the plant. In some subjects such a third 
year may not be necessary or could be 
reduced to a few weeks or months. 


The merit of this suggestion, as I see it, 
is that because it is institutional, the young 
man taking the course must concentrate on 
the job of acquiring proficient trade status. 
He is not subjected to the variations in 
training and to the distractions, whether 
they be provided by himself or by the 
circumstances of his employment, which 
seem to me to be too prevalent in the 
present apprenticeship system. 

Would industry be interested in the 
product of these institutes? I do not know 
for sure, but I would think it would be. 


Would governments, federal and provin- 
cial, find insurmountable the barriers which 
raise themselves in so many matters which 
call for close co-operation between them? 
Again I do not know but I would hope 
not. The federal state which is Canada is 
perhaps not conductive to joint effort 
towards a common goal in matters which 
are constitutionally either federal or pro- 
vincial, but at least this is something your 
Committee might explore and perhaps seek 
to overcome. 

I am fully aware, as I have already said, 
that what I have outlined is ringed with 
problems. Could such institutes be made 
to fit into provincial educational systems? 
Would they be too costly? Who would 
pay for them? What questions does this 
raise between provincial departments or 
between provinces and municipalities? All 
these have to be considered. 

To me, though, the question is: Is it 
worthwhile looking into? I suggest that 
it is. 

In conclusion, may I make this observa- 
tion? We in Canada are blessed with a 
golden opportunity. Our country is young, 
vigorous and enterprising. Its destiny as a 
great industrial nation is assured provided 
that we all keep pace with and help its 
advance to the best of our ability in those 
spheres which are ours. 
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Predicts Slackening This Year in House Building Pace 


Fewer homes may be built in Canada in 
1956 than in 1955, in the opinion of Hon. 
Robert Winters, Minister of Public Works. 

In 1955, starts were made on 140,000 new 
houses, and a record 138,000 were completed, 

One reason given for the forecast reduc- 
tion is that mortgage money may be more 
difficult to obtain this year. 


Mr. Winters noted that 10 per cent, or 
350,000, of Canada’s homes are 75 years 
old. He estimated that in the next 
quarter century 3,400,000 new homes will 
be built at an average rate of 136,000 a 
year, a figure “well within our physical 
capacity”. 
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3 NEW TITLES 


No. 38 Welder Catalogue No. L43-3856 


No. 39 Careers in Home 
Economics Catalogue No. L43-3956 


No. 40 Occupations in Aircraft 
Manufacturing Catalogue No. 43-4056 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Other Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 . 
2 Brickiayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer L43-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter L43-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker 143-0654 
7 Electrician L438-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades L43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist L43-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer™ L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L43-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L438-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering L48-2053 
(1 volume)** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) L438-3654 
37 Draughtsman L438-3755 


* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1955 


Fatalities* decreased by 74 from the previous three-month period. Of 
332 accidental deaths in the quarter, 64 occurred in construction, 62 
in transportation, 50 in mining, 44 in logging and 41 in manufacturing 


There were 332! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 74 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 406 were recorded, in- 
cluding 16 in a supplementary list. 

During the fourth quarter there were five 
accidents that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more people in each case. Four 
of these were accidents that involved water- 
craft. On November 3, seven men aboard 
the coastal freighter Mable Dorothy were 
lost at sea when their ship ran aground on 
Horse Island off the coast of Newfound- 
land while en route from Roddickton, Nfld., 
to North Sydney, N.S. Seven men, all 
employees of a large construction firm, 
were drowned on November 6 when the 
dredge Fundy sank in the St. Lawrence 
River near Rimouski, Que. At the time 
of the mishap the dredge was being towed 
to Montreal, Que., from Catalina, Nfld. 
In an accident at sea on November 10 
four fishermen lost their lives when the 
seiner Westerner was battered by heavy seas 
in the Gulf of Georgia. Three of the men 
died from carbon monoxide poisoning when 
they were trapped in the sleeping cabin 
and the fourth is missing and presumed to 
have been washed overboard. At Quirke 
Lake, Ont., three diamond drillers were 
drowned on November 15 when their 
heavily laden boat upset during a snow- 
storm. On December 12, three workmen 
employed by the federal Government at 
Ottawa, Ont., were killed when a connec- 
tion on a steam boiler broke and scalded 
them to death with live steam. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 64, was recorded in the con- 
struction industry. This includes 29 in 
buildings and structures, 19 in highway and 
bridge construction and 16 in miscellaneous 
construction. In the fourth quarter last 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1955 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on accidents 
which occur but are not reported in time for inclusion 
in the quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary 
lists and statistics are amended accordingly. The 
figures as shown include 71 fatalities for which no 
official reports have been received. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economies and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and _ that 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths that resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It 
is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
that are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


year 68 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry, including 24 in miscellaneous 
construction, 23 in buildings and structures 
and 21 in highway and bridge construction. 

In the transportation industry, accidents 
were responsible for 62 deaths. Of these, 
22 were in steam railways, 18 in water 
transportation and 17 in local and highway 
transportation. During the same period of 
1954, 52 deaths were reported: 20 in steam 
railways, 18 in local and highway trans- 
portation and 12 in water transportation. 

During the quarter under review, acci- 
dents in mining caused 50 deaths, 32 
occurring in metalliferous mining and nine 
in each of the coal and non-metallic mineral 
mining groups. In the same period last 
year, 59 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry. These included 27 in metal- 
liferous mining, 17 in coal mining and 15 
in non-metallic mineral mining. 

In the logging industry 44 workers died 
as a result of accidents, a decrease of five 
from the 49 reported during the previous 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Meeting of World Organizations 


Interested in the Handicapped 


Representatives of 24 non-governmental associations attend two-day 
conference, reaffirm number of resolutions adopted in previous years. 
Attention called to 1955 ILO recommendation regarding rehabilitation 


The Conference of World Organizations 
Interested in the Handicapped attended by 
representatives of 24 non-governmental 
organizations, held a two-day meeting at 
UN Headquarters early in March. 

The Conference reaffirmed a number of 
resolutions adopted in previous years, 
notably one on the subject of the educa- 
tional needs of blind youth. Resolutions 
dealing with the training of teachers for 
handicapped children, medical rehabilitation 
for the disabled, the need for social reha- 
bilitation, the recognition of the disabilities 
of infants at the early stage, and on 
United Nations technical activities, were 
also reaffirmed. 


The Conference decided to ask the UN 
Technical Assistance Board to extend 
necessary services to ensure the fullest 
application of safety measures to prevent 
industrial accidents and disablement of 
workers and to ensure the provision of 
adequate services for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled. 

Another resolution drew the attention of 
all member organizations of the Conference 
and other appropriate world organizations 
to the recommendation regarding voca-~ 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled which 
was adopted unanimously by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in 1955, and 
urged that these bodies should take an 
active interest in the early implementation 
of the ILO recommendation in all countries. 

The Conference also agreed to a resolu- 
tion proposing that information be collected 
and exhibits of various types of devices 
and appliances be organized to aid inter- 
ested organizations and governments in 
their rehabilitation programs. 

Most of one morning meeting was 
devoted to a discussion about industrial- 
ization as related to labour, led by Willis C. 
Gorthy, Director of the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, New York, who 
cited factors favourable for the handi- 
capped in the industrial community and 
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others that present problems. He listed 
two elements in modern civilization that 
have combined to open up vast new 
horizons for the handicapped: (1) the 
ability of modern medicine to restore to 
a useful degree the physical capacity that 
has been impaired by disease or accident, 
and (2) the potential created by mechani- 
zation that permits a person with an 
impairment to do a creditable job in com- 
petitive employment. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, was a member of the panel. He 
said that as industrialization takes place 
workmen’s compensation must be part of 
the whole process, and employers, in esti- 
mating the cost of their product, should 
include the cost of compensation. No 
workmen’s compensation system is sound 
unless it 1s based on accident prevention 
and aimed at the speediest possible 
recovery and re-employment of the worker, 
he said. 

Dr. R. L. Coigny of the World Health 
Organization outlined briefly recent activi- 
ties of WHO in the field of help and 
assistance to the physically handicapped 
and in the prevention of disease and acci- 
dents which would provoke a_ physical 
deficiency. 

Addresses were also given by John M. 
Convery, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Employee _ Relations 
Division, New York; Joseph F. Clunk, 
Managing Director, Philadelphia Branch, 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind; 
W. Kemsley, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions; Col. EH. A. Baker, 
of the World Council for the Welfare of 
the Blind, New York; Donald V. Wilson, 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples; Robert Barnett, World Council 
for the Welfare of the Blind; and Dr. 
Boris Pliskin, of Malben, Israel. 


From the Labour Gazette, April 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Reduced hours of work, increased wages reported in many parts of 
Canada. W. L. Mackenzie King, Deputy Minister of Labour, reports on 
false representations to induce U.K. printers to emigrate to Canada 


Some cases of reductions in hours and 
imcreases in wages in a number of trades 
and occupations were reported in the 
Lasour Gazette of April 1906. 


Carpenters at Fredericton had their hours 
reduced to nine a day, while a group of 
bookbinders in Quebec City had their hours 
reduced from ten to eight a day. ‘The 
daily hours of printers in Moose Jaw were 
also reduced to eight. 


At Berlin, Ont., bricklayers and masons 
had their wages raised from 38 to 40 cents 
an hour; and boilermakers at St. Thomas 
and car builders employed by the CPR in 
Montreal, one cent an hour. In Toronto, 
a three-year agreement was reached 
between the tailors’ union and the tailors’ 
section of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion under which the wages of some 220 
men were raised 5 per cent. 


Increases of $2 a week for some foremen 
employed by the City of London, of 10 
cents a day for policemen in Brantford, 
and an unspecified increase for policemen 
in Toronto were reported. In Toronto, a 
by-law was passed making $2 for a nine- 
hour day the minimum for labourers 
employed by the city. 

Master barbers in Quebec City increased 
the price of haircuts from 15 to 20 cents 
but the earnings of journeymen barbers 
were not affected. 


Unseasonably cold weather in the latter 
part of March checked the expansion of 
employment usual in that month in build- 
ing and railway construction, while naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes remained closed 
until the end of *the month. Farm work 
was also delayed. The cold weather, how- 
ever, favoured lumbering operations in 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes. 
Teamsters were in demand in the lumber 
camps of New Brunswick in 1906, and the 
price for a driver and team, which formerly 
had ranged from $30 to $40 a month with 
board, rose to $50 a month or more with 
board. 


In February 1906, a memorial was 
addressed to the British Government by 
37 printers in Winnipeg, and referred by 
that Government to the Government of 
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Canada, in which the signers complained 
that they had been induced to come to 
Canada from England in November 1905 
through false representations made to them 
in Great Britain. This complaint was 
investigated by the then Deputy Minister 
of Labour, W. L. Mackenzie King. 

According to Mr. King’s report it 
appeared that the printers were persuaded 
to come to Canada by a certain Charles 
Brunning, who claimed to be an agent of 
the Winnipeg Printers’ Board of Trade. 
Mr. Brunning had got into touch with the 
printers through advertisements in a 
number of English newspapers, and, on 
each of the men having produced a 
“satisfactory reference”, he had given each 
man a written guarantee of employment in 
Winnipeg at his trade at stated rates of 
wages. In all except one or two cases, 
where a period of two years was mentioned, 
the guarantee was for permanent employ- 
ment. 

As soon as they arrived in Canada these 
men heard rumours that there was a 
printers’ strike in Winnipeg, and that they 
were destined to act as strike-breakers. 
Mr. Brunning, however, assured them that 
the strike had been settled. 

At Fort William the men learned that 
the strike was still on. At Kenora, where 
their car was left behind for the night, the 
men were interviewed and engaged by 
agents of the employers in Winnipeg. 
When they arrived in Winnipeg, where 
they were not ill received by the strikers, 
they had no alternative but to work for 
a time. ‘They found, however, that the 
“suarantees” of work which they had been 
given were “not worth the paper they were 
written on”. 

The Parliament of Canada had in the 
previous year passed an Act respecting 
False Representations to Induce or Deter 
Immigration, which was intended to pre- 
vent fraudulent practices of the kind com- 
plained of in this case. But the Act was 
naturally applicable only to Canada. 
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Three ILO Committees to Meet 


Canadian delegates named to sessions of Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee, Petroleum Committee, Coal Mines Committee 


Three International Labour Organization 
Industrial Committees* are meeting this 
month and next. The Canadian delega- 
tions to all three were announced last 
month. 

The Fifth Session of the ILO Petroleum 
Committee will be reconvened at Geneva 
April 4 to 14. The Sixth Session of the 
ILO Coal Mines Committee will be held 
at Istanbul, Turkey, from April 30 to 
May 12, and the Fifth Session of the ILO 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, at Geneva from May 14 
to 26. 

The Petroleum Committee’s Fifth Session 
was opened last April 25 at Caracas, 
Venezuela, but was adjourned — when 
Venezuela failed to reverse its expulsion of 
a workers’ representative on the ILO 
Governing Body (L.G., July 1955, p. 819). 
Worker organizations in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Mexico 
had declined to nominate representatives 
to the Caracas meeting because Venezuela 
was holding certain labour leaders in jail 
without trial. 

The Canadian delegation to this com- 
mittee meeting was announced as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Marcel 
Guay, Regional Superintendent, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Montreal. 


Employer Delegates—A. C. Harrop, 
Manager, Department of Employee Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto; and 
R. F. Hinton, Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Worker Delegates—M. IL. German, 
President, Canadian District Council of the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO-CCL), Saskatoon; 


*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some 
of the most important international industries. 
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and Gordon Mcllwain, Vice-president, 
International Chemical Workers’ Union 
(AFL-TLC), Toronto. 


Contract labour in the petroleum indus- 
try and human relations in the petroleum 
industry are two subjects to be discussed 
at the meeting. 


The Coal Mines Committee will be 
discussing safety in coal mines and recruit- 
ment and vocational training in coal mines. 


The Canadian delegation to this com- 
mittee will comprise :— 


Government Delegate—R. E. Anderson, 
Deputy Minister, Nova Scotia Department 
of Labour, Halifax. 

Employer Delegates—N. T. Avard, 
President, Joggins Coal Company Limited, 
Amherst, N.S.; and David G. Burchell, 
General Manager, Bras d’Or Coal Company 
Ltd., Bras d’Or, N.S. 


Worker Delegates—Dan Radford, 
Regional Director, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Vancouver; and Don Nicholson, 
General Representative, Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Stellarton, N'S. 

The Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee will be discussing 
safety in the construction industry, and 
national housing programs and full 
employment. 


The Canadian delegation will comprise :— 


Government Delegates—J. L. Mac- 
Dougall, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour; and Gil Schonning, 
Manpower Analysis Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Employer Delegates—Raymond Brunet, 
Ed. Brunet & Sons Ltd., Hull, Que., and 
J. M. Soules, President, Soules Construc- 
tion Ltd., Toronto. 


Worker Dele gates—Omer Chevalier, 
Treasurer, National Federation of Building 
and of Construction Materials Trades 
(CCCL), Quebec; and Harry Colnett, 
General Organizer, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
(AFL-TLC), Toronto. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Walter Reuther recently said :— 


“Ym in favour of regular meetings 
between union representatives and top 
company officials to discuss matters that 
are NOT a part of the labour contract but 
are of common interest to both sides. For 
this purpose I have supported the setting 
up within each industry of joint labour- 
management committees or councils at the 
national, state and local levels.” 


Pointing out that at times his proposals 
have been “widely misrepresented,’ Mr. 
Reuther went on to say: 


“All I am proposing is that management 
and labour representatives within a given 
industry meet periodically to consider 
policies and problems in which they have 
a common stake, and in connection with 
which they have a responsibility to the 
general public. Out of such meetings, I’m 
convinced, would come new understanding 
and a better basis for the solution of 
common problems.” 


* * * 


Union and management personnel in the 
civic administration in Calgary, Alta., 
where several labour-management com- 
mittees are in operation, find that although 
their committees “are still in their infancy, 
they play a very necessary role in the civic 
services”. 

It has been observed, according to the 
magazine, Civic Employees, publication of 
these committees, that the getting together 
of various representatives from different 
parts of the service gives a big lift and 
tremendous impetus to the structure as a 
whole, and thei* discussions around the 
conference table tend to reduce problems 
to simple matters of organization in most 
instances. 

* * 2K 


One of the reasons why Carl Linneborn, 
shop steward for the International Printing, 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, Local 540, at Robinson Industries, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., likes labour- 
management committees, is that: 

“They give management and employees 
a chance to get together and to bring their 


suggestions before a group that is there for 
the purpose of hearing and acting upon 
them.” 

That situation, he finds, has brought 
about a better understanding between 
management and employees. 


J. S. Baker, President and General 
Manager of the firm, finds that co-operation 
and mutual understanding have stemmed 
from the operation of the  labour- 
management committee. 


“Our committee,” he says, “has given our 
fellow workers a better opportunity to help 
in the daily production problems, and it 
has shown them that management is vitally 
interested in improving working conditions 
in our plant.” 

* * * 


One of the highlights of 1955 for members 
of the Mutual Interest Board of the 
Bathurst Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, Container Division, of St. Laurent, 
Que., was their “Open House” party. 


Primarily, the party was held for the local 
employees of the firm, their families, and a 
group from the company’s head office in 
Montreal. Main objective of the party was 
to get them to know each other better, 
and also to become better acquainted with 
each other’s work and problems. Some 
1,200 persons attended the party. 

A credit to the Mutual Interest Board 
was the speed and efficiency that went into 
the planning and preparations for the event, 
which required less than two weeks. 


* * * 


Morley Harrington, a labour representa- 
tive on and vice-chairman of the labour- 
management committee at Tudhope 
Specialties, Limited, Orillia, Ont., finds that 
since the committee began functioning at 
the plant, management and labour have 
come to understand each other’s point of 
view, and this has made it easier to handle 
production problems as they arise. 

“As long as such a harmonious relation- 
ship continues,” he asserts, “only good can 
come from having the labour-management 
committee in our shop.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


In addition to field repre- 
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Canifcatan and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


As the Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its January meetings on January 31 
and February 1 (L.G., March, p. 290), 
the Board did not meet again in February. 
During the month, the Board received the 
following ten applications for certification :— 

1. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Pacific Western Air Lines, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
aboard the SS Bluenose, operated by the 
company in its Yarmouth-Bar Harbour 
Ferry Service (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Canadian National Railways aboard the 
SS Bluenose, operated by the company in 
its Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service 
(Investigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

4, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
at Vancouver by West Indies Wharf 
(United Keno Hill Mines Limited and 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited) 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 


at Vancouver by British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Island Tug and Barge Limited, Victoria, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Ine., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Young and Gore Tugboats Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard tugs owned and 
operated by Island Tug and Barge Limited, 
Victoria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. 
Tysoe). 

10. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard tugs owned and 
operated by Young and Gore Tugboats 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Quebee and Ontario Transportation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Division) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited; Colonial Steamships 
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Limited; Hall Corporation of Canada 
Limited) and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Ine. (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


3. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


4. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited; Misener 
Holdings Limited; Hall Corporation of 
Canada Limited; Norris Transportation 
Company Limited; Mohawk Navigation 
Company Limited; Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited) and National Association of 


Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern Division) (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Quebec Paper Sales & Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. ‘ 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. i 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Setflements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) 
Limited, Vancouver, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union No. 31 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
preci). 

2. Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
peti 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


eee 
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Union, Local 510 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1885). 


2. Quebec Paper Sales & Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 

3. Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne, Ont. (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; Misener Holdings Limited; 
Hall Corporation of Canada Limited; 
Norris Transportation Company Limited; 
Mohawk Navigation Company Limited; 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (see above). 

4. La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 180). 


5. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, p. 291). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (see above) was fully 
constituted in the same month with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge Walter 
Little, Parry Sound, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Little was appointed by the Muin- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, J. C. Adams, QC, and 
John Raymond, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Association of Lake Carriers and the 
Union respectively. 


Settlement Following Board Report 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and.Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (L.G., Sept. 1955, p. 1040). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

1. Kawartha Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX, Peter- 
borough, Ont.) and National Association of 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Feb., p. 180). 


Fatal Industrial Accidents 
(Continued from page 409) 


three months. During October, November 
and December last year 50 employees lost 
their lives in the logging industry. 

Accidents in manufacturing were respon- 
sible for 41 deaths. Of these, seven were 
in paper products, six in wood products 
and five in each of the food products, iron 
and steel products and _ transportation 
equipment groups. During the same period 
of 1954, 55 deaths were reported: 13 in 
iron and stecl, nine in wood products and 
eight in transportation equipment. 

There were 21 accidental deaths in the 
service industry, a decrease of five from 
the 26 reported in the same period last 
year. During the third quarter of 1955, 21 
persons lost their lives in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of these 332 
fatalities shows that 91 (27 per cent) of the 
victims had been involved in “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.’ Within this 
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group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by automobiles and trucks (31), 
watercraft (28), and tractors, loadmobiles, 
etc. (16). In the classification “struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles or other 
objects,’ 86 (26 per cent) of the deaths 
were recorded; of these, 59 were in the 
category “other objects,” 19 involved 
“moving vehicles” and eight were a result 
of accidents involving “tools, machinery, 
ete.” “Falls and slips” were responsible for 
64 fatalities during the period; 61 of the 
deaths were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 104. In Quebec there were 72 
and in British Columbia 64. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 100 fatalities in October, 140 in 
November and 92 in December. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Courts in Canada dea! with jurisdiction of provinces to compel the 
observance of holy days, the meaning of labour relations law as to 
employees’ right to decertification, the constitution of bargaining 


committees, and a union member's “right to work”. 


U.S. court issues 


new ruling as to “working hours” under the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Yhe Supreme Court of Canada has ruled 
that a Quebec statute enabling municipali- 
ties to pass by-laws compelling retail stores 
to close on holy days is criminal law and 
ultra vires of the province. In another 
case, it held that the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board’s rejection of a decertifica- 
tion application on irrelevant grounds 
amounted to a refusal to perform its 
statutory duties. 

The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal held 
that a company could not lawfully refuse 
to bargain collectively because the bargain- 
ing committee included employees of a 
competitor. 

A judge of the Newfoundland Supreme 
Court, in refusing an injunction, held that 
a union member’s “right to work” is subject 
to union rules. 

The United States Supreme Court found 
that clothes changing and showering in 
battery plants and knife sharpening in 
packing plants are indispensable activities 
and compensable even when performed 
before or after a work shift. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


. .. finds that iegislation requiring retail stores 
to observe holy days is beyond provincial powers 


The Supreme Court of Canada on 
October 19, reversing a decision of the 
Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal 
Side, held that the Quebec legislation 
authorizing municipal by-laws to order 
stores to be closed on specified Catholic 
holy days is ultra vires, as is any by-law 
founded on the legislation. 

The decision was unanimous. Mr. 
Justice Fauteux gave reasons for decision, 
with which four members of the Court 
concurred. Mr. Justice Rand and Mr. 
Justice Kellock gave separate reasons, 
Mr. Justice Locke concurring with Mr. 
Justice Kellock. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux described the facts 
out of which the issue arose. In 1949 the 
Quebec Legislature amended the Early 
Closing Act, legislation that empowered 
municipalities to set the closing hours of 
stores, by adding the following provision: 

The Municipal Council may order, by 

by-law, that these stores be closed all day 
on New Year’s day, on the festival of the 
Epiphany, on Ascension day, All Saints day, 
Conception day and on Christmas day. 
On the authority of this amendment the 
Montreal City Council on November 2, 
1951, amended the store-closing by-law to 
require stores in the city of Montreal to 
be closed on these days. A number of 
stores contested the validity of the by-law 
and the legislation on which it was founded. 
The trial judge considered that the purpose 
of the legislation was to compel the observ- 
ance of the days mentioned because of 
their religious significance, and that such 
legislation, like laws requiring the observ- 
ance of Sunday, came within the criminal 
law, and was therefore outside of the 
jurisdiction of the provincial legislature. 
This judgment was reversed on appeal, the 
majority upholding the validity of the law, 
with two dissenting judges accepting the 
reasons of the trial judge. 

The stores that brought the appeal 
argued before the Supreme Court that the 
object of the law was the promotion of 
the observance of religious feast days 
because of their religious significance to the 
majority of the people in the province. 
The Attorney General submitted that the 
law was primarily directed towards improy- 
ing working conditions of store employees 
by giving them six additional holidays. The 
City claimed that the real purpose of the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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regulation was that all the stores in the 
city should be open or closed at the same 
time in the best interests of the proprietors 
and that they be closed during certain hours 
and during certain days for the welfare of 
the employees. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux said that in deter- 
mining the nature and character of 
challenged legislation, not only the text of 
the enactment, but its history, the facts on 
the record and those of which judicial 
notice can be taken must be examined. 
Before the amendment in 1949, the Early 
Closing Act authorized municipal councils 
in the province to regulate the closing 
hours of stores. It did not authorize regu- 
lations requiring stores to be closed for a 
whole day. The constitutionality of that 
law was upheld in City of Montreal v. 
Beauvais (1909) 42 SCR 211 on the grounds 
that it was legislation in relation to civil 
rights. 


The Act as amended in 1949 permitted 
city councils to pass by-laws requiring 
stores to be closed on six specified days, 
for the whole day. The six specified days 
are, according to canon law, feast days of 
obligation, and they are the only feast days 
of obligation except Sundays. 

The amendment made fundamental 
changes as to the character and nature of 
the legislation, so that the constitutional 
issue before the Court in this case was 
entirely different from that before the 
Court in 1909. In the 1949 amendment a 
clear relationship between the requirements 
of the law and the required religious 
observances is evident. If the Legislature 
had intended only to provide for six addi- 
tional holidays to store employees, why 
did they name the religious feast days and 
only those days, and why did they not 
provide, according to the usual legislative 
practice in respect to holidays, that in the 
case of one of these feast days falling on 
Sunday, the store would be closed on the 
following day? He agreed with the trial 
judge and the minority of the appeal court 
that the legislation was clearly not legisla- 
tion in relation to working conditions. 

It remained to determine whether legis- 
lation permitting regulation of the observ- 
ance of religious feast days in the manner 
indicated comes within the criminal law. 

It was not disputed that Sunday observ- 
ance legislation in Canada as in England 
is a matter of criminal law and is in Canada 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment. Legislation requiring observance of 
certain feast days enacted in England before 
and after the Reformation has been treated 
there on the same footing as Sunday observ- 
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ance legislation and hence as part of the 
criminal law. It must be so considered in 
determining the distribution of legislative 
power under the BNA Act. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux considered also that 
the legislation met the test of criminal law 
stated by Lord Atkin in Proprietary 
Articles Trade Ass’n. v. A-G. Can., (1931) 
2 DLR 9: “Is the act prohibited with penal 
consequences?” 

There is no doubt, he said, that a 
provincial Legislature, like Parliament, has 
power to prohibit and to punish the com- 
mission or the omission of certain acts. 
They have it by virtue of Section 92 (15) 
of the BNA Act which reads: 


15. The imposition of Punishment by Fine, 

Penalty, or Imprisonment for enforcing any 
Law of the Province made in relation to any 
Matter coming within any of the Classes of 
Subjects enumerated in this Section. 
The italicized words distinguish the nature 
of the act or omission prohibited and 
punished by the Legislature pursuant to this 
power, from the nature of the act or 
omission prohibited and punished by Parlia- 
ment by virtue of its exclusive jurisdiction 
in criminal matters. In the case of the 
Legislature the prohibition with penal 
sanction is authorized not as an end in 
itself but as a means of assuring the carry- 
ing out of regulations which it is within 
the competence of the Legislature to 
impose, and which in fact are imposed in 
the same statute, as in the Alcoholic 
Liquor Act. In the case of Parliament, in 
the exercise of its power over criminal law, 
the prohibition and penalty are imposed 
not as a means of attaining an end, but 
in recognition of what, in its eyes, is 
required by the common good, security or 
moral order, for example the prohibition of 
murder in the Criminal Code. It is in 
this latter category that the feast day legis- 
lation, like Sunday observance legislation, 
falls. It is essentially prohibitive and not 
regulatory. The fact that Parliament has 
not legislated upon it does not make the 
provincial law valid. 

Mr. Justice Rand, Mr. Justice Kellock 
and Mr. Justice Locke likewise held the 
legislation invalid as being within exclusive 
federal power in relation to criminal law, 
but further would have held it invalid for 
the reason that it is legislation in relation 
to religion and likewise for that reason 
beyond provincial authority to enact. 
Henry Birks & Sons (Montreal) Ltd. 
et al. v. Montreal and Attorney-General of 
Quebec, (1955) 5 DLR 321. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


---hotds board failed to perform statutory duties 
in refusing decertification on irrelevant grounds 


On November 15, 1955, the Supreme 
Court of Canada confirmed a decision of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal granting 
the application of a retail store and its 
employees for a writ of mandamus to direct 
the provincial Labour Relations Board to 
reconsider a request for decertification of 
the employees’ bargaining agent. The Court 
held that the Board’s rejection of the 
application on irrelevant grounds amounted 
to a refusal to discharge its statutory duties 
and that the order requiring the Board to 
reconsider was properly made. 


Mr. Justice Locke gave reasons for the 
decision, with which the other four judges 
who heard the case concurred. He first set 
out the facts of the case. On January 13, 
1953, the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board had certified the Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, as bargaining agent for the 
F. W. Woolworth store in Weyburn, Sask. 
On June 9, 1953, nine employees, asserting 
they were the majority of the employees, 
applied to the Board for a decertification 
order on the ground that the Union was 
no longer supported by a majority of the 
employees in the store. The application, 
which was opposed by the Union, came up 
for hearing on July 21, 1953, and was 
dismissed on the ground that it was 
premature. 


A second application for decertification 
was filed on December 9, 1953, by 18 of 
the 19 employees giving the same reasons 
as before. After hearings on January 5, 
1954, and on February 9 and 10, 1954, the 
Board reserved its decision until March 9, 
1954, when it dismissed the application. Its 
reasons were that the application was not 
shown to be supported by a majority of the 
employees and was theirs in form only, 
being in reality made on behalf of the 
employer. This was a majority decision; 
three members of the Board favoured the 
taking of a representation vote. 

Mr. Justice Locke then considered the 
Board’s arguments. He said that the 
evidence showed conclusively that the 
application was made and supported by a 
majority of the employees. The Board 
misconceived the rights given to employees 
by the Act, he said, in holding that if, in 
endeavouring to assert those rights they 
received help from their employer, those 
rights were forfeited. In any case, there 
was no proof that they had received 
financial help from their employer in 
making the applications. The employees’ 


rights were not affected if the employer 
sympathized with their desire to rid them- 
selves of an unsatisfactory bargaining 
representative. 


His Lordship said that the employees 
were given the right to bargain collec- 
tively with their employer through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. There was 
nothing in the Act or in the rules govern- 
ing its administration which defined the 
time or restricted the manner in which 
that right was to be exercised except when 
a collective agreement had been entered 
into. The Union had failed to negotiate 
an agreement and therefore the employees’ 
right to choose another representative was 
unaffected. 


This right, of course, was to be exercised 
in a reasonable manner. No Court could 
intervene if the Board refused to consider 
an application for decertification until the 
Union had had a reasonable opportunity 
to negotiate a collective agreement. This 
was not true in this case, however. The 
application in question was made 11 months 
after certification and was not rejected 
because it was premature. 


He said that the permissive language of 
Section 5, under which the Board is given 
power to rescind its orders, must be con- 
strued as mandatory when the Board is 
properly called upon to rescind a certifica- 
tion order. It was the duty of the Board 
to hear the employees’ application and give 
effect to their statutory rights. The Board’s 
rejection of the decertification on irrelevant 
grounds amounted to a refusal to discharge 
their statutory duties, in which case 
mandamus was properly directed. Labour 
Relations Board of Saskatchewan v. The 
Queen ex rel. F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. 
and Slabick et al and Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, (1955) 5 DLR 608. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


...holds employer can’t refuse to bargain because 
persons employed by competitor among negotiators 


On June 20, 1955, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal dismissed the application of a 
wholesale hardware company for a writ 
of certiorari to quash an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
which had found the company guilty of 
an unfair labour practice because of its 
refusal to bargain collectively. The Court 
said there was nothing in the statute 
restricting the Union’s choice of bargaining 
representatives and that the company could 
not refuse to bargain because the bargain- 
ing committee included persons employed 
by a competitor. 
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Chief Justice Martin gave the decision, 
in which three other Judges concurred. He 
first set out the facts of the case. On 
July 15, 1946, Local 454 of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
was certified by the Board as the bargaining 
agent for the employees of Marshall Wells 
Co. Ltd., Regina. It was certified again 
on April 12, 1950. Between July 15, 1946, 
and December 16, 1953, the company and 
the union bargained collectively and entered 
into collective bargaining agreements. 4 

In 1954, however, after discovering that 
two of the Union’s representatives on the 
bargaining committee were employed by a 
business competitor, the company refused 
to bargain collectively. The Union then 
applied to the Labour Relations Board for 
an order charging the company with an 
unfair labour practice. In reply, the 
company stated that two of the Union’s 
representatives were not duly authorized 
and could not bargain in good faith by 
reason of their employment with a com- 
peting company. The company also said 
that if these representatives were replaced 
by persons who were not employees or 
representatives of a business competitor, it 
would be ready and willing to bargain 
collectively. 

The Labour Relations Board held that 
there was nothing in the Trade Union Act 
to justify the company’s refusal to bargain 
collectively and found it guilty of an unfair 
labour practice. The company then 
applied for a writ to quash the order of 
the Board. 

The Chief Justice stated that although 
the main question for the Court to decide 
was the Board’s interpretation of the Trade 
Union Act, he would deal first with the 
Board’s contention that the Court could 
not review the Board’s decision by way of 
certiorart proceedings even if it was wrong 
in its construction of the statute. In 
support of this argument, counsel for the 
Board quoted from a number of Canadian 
and English cases where the Courts had 
limited the right of appeal from the deci- 
sions of statutory tribunals whom _ the 
legislature had made the final Judges on 
certain matters. One of the cases cited 
was I. v. Mimster of Health Ez op. 
Glamorgan County Mental Hospital, [1938] 
All H.R. 32, in which the Judge held that 
when the statute provided that the Min- 
ister’s decision should be final, his decision 
construing the provisions of the Act could 
not be questioned by the granting of a 
writ of certiorari. This decision was cited 
in R.v. Ludlow Ex p. Barnsby Corp., [1947] 
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All E.R. 880 by Lord Goddard, who also 
said: 

A person who is aggrieved by a decision 
of one of these statutory tribunals can only 
apply to the court for relief by way of 
certiorari to bring up the order and quash 
it if the tribunal has acted outside its juris- 
diction. It is now settled law that if the 
tribunal is acting within its jurisdiction, 
absence of evidence does not affect its 
jurisdiction to deal with a case nor does a 
misdirection of the tribunal to itself in 
considering the evidence, nor does a wrong 
decision in point of law. 


The Chief Justice thought these decisions 
were inconsistent with more recent cases. 
In R. v. Northumberland Compensation 
Appeal Tribunal, [1951] 1 K.B. 711, a deci- 
sion which was affirmed by the Appeal 
Court, it was held that the Divisional Court 
has jurisdiction to quash by certiorari the 
decision of an inferior tribunal where the 
latter has embodied the reasons for its 
decision in the order and these decisions 
are wrong in law; it was also held that 
certiorart is not a remedy which can be 
granted only where an inferior tribunal has 
acted without or in excess of its jurisdic- 
tion. In the Court of Appeal it was held 
that an order of certiorari can be granted 
to quash a decision of an inferior Court 
such as a statutory tribunal on the ground 
of error on the face of the record. Chief 
Justice Kerwin referred to this decision 
with approval in Labour Relations Board 
BC. v. Can. Safeway Ltd. (L.G., 1953, 
p. 1170) and Mr. Justice Kellock also 
quoted from it in the same case. 


Chief Justice Martin was therefore of 
the opinion that the order of the Board 
declaring the unfair labour practice could 
be quashed if it was wrong in law. After 
considering the provisions of the Act, 
however, he concluded the Board was right 
in its construction of the statute. 

He found nothing in the Act restricting 
the employees’ choice of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. The Act plainly stated that 
persons other than employees of the 
employer could be bargaining representa- 
tives. If the Act did not exclude employees 
of competing firms 1t was not the function 
of the Court to question the wisdom of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Justice McNiven agreed with the 
conclusions of the Chief Justice as to the 
nature and scope of a writ of certiorari but 
not with his interpretation of the Trade 
Union Act. He thought the bargaining 
committee was improperly constituted and 
that the company was justified in refusing 
to bargain with it. 


He said the underlying principle of the 
Act was bargaining collectively which meant 


bargaining in good faith. This could not 
be done when employees of a competing 
company were on the bargaining committee 
and when the company would be forced 
to disclose confidential information which 
could be used against it. In his opinion the 
Act did not intend to give the Union an 
unfettered discretion in its choice of 
representatives. 


He would have found the company not 
guilty of an unfair labour practice and 
would have quashed the order. Marshall- 
Wells Co. Ltd. v. Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union Local 454 [1955] 
4 DLR 591. 


Newfoundland Supreme Court... 


...refuses injunction to restrain truckers’ union 
from interfering with a member's “right to work” 


On September 19, 1955, Judge Dunfield 
of the Newfoundland Supreme Court dis- 
missed an application by a truckman for an 
interim injunction to restrain the truck- 
men’s union from interfering with his right 
to work until trial of an action he had 
taken against the union. 

In giving reasons for his decision, Judge 
Dunfield related the facts that led to the 
applieation. The St. John’s Truckmen’s 
Protective Union is an old trade union 
which started in the days of the horse and 
cart. At present it consists of master truck- 
men, operators of from one to several motor 
trucks. 

A local company which deals in building 
materials (O’Leary’s) employed Roche, a 
member of the union, to haul building 
materials. The company dismissed him on 
the ground that his trucks were dirty and 
thus damaged the dressed lumber and wall- 
board; it employed another member of the 
union, Mugford, in his place. 

After about a week a union delegate and 
the union president told O’Leary’s and 
Mugford that they considered Roche had 
been unjustly dismissed and that neither 
Mugford, nor any member of the union, 
would be allowed to work in Roche’s place. 

Mugford stated on affidavit that he was 
told by the president that if he continued 
to work for O’Leary’s he would be fined 
and expelled from the union. He claimed 
to have lost about $750. He said that his 
living and that of his six employees was 
bound up with his membership in the union. 
He said that he would lose O’Leary’s as a 
customer, because they said if they could 
not choose their truckmen they would be 
compelled to invest in trucks of their own. 

Mugford then took action against the 
union asking for an injunction restraining 
the union from interfering with his right 


to work, and in particular, his right to work 
for O’Leary’s; and for a declaration that 
Rule 4, Section 3 of the rules and by-laws 
of the union is void as being against public 
policy, and as being an attempt to usurp 
the jurisdiction of the Courts, and as being 
contrary to natural justice. 


Rule 4, Section 3, reads: “No member 
of this union shall be permitted to work 
for or with a person or firm which has 
unjustly dismissed or suspended another 
union member.” Other rules provide that 
any member who does not abide by the 
rule shall be dealt with by the executive, 
who shall have power to fine, suspend or 
expel him. The executive consists of the 
president and seven other officers, who are 
elected annually by ballot, and a committee 
of three appointed annually by the officers. 
Another rule provides that all complaints 
made by a member of the union against a 
brother member for violation of the rule 
shall be tried by a committee of seven 
members chosen by the president from the 
union. The decision of the committee is 
final. 

Summing up the present state of the 
matter, the Judge said: 

Nothing would seem to have occurred so 
far except that the president and delegate 
have threatened to take some steps. So far 
as I am told, no action has been taken by 
the executive, nor has any disciplinary 
committee been appointed. 

This was the background of the request 
for an interim injunction “that the 
defendant and/or its agents be restrained 
from interfering with the plaintiff’s right to 
work and in particular with his right to 
perform services for the firm of F. M. 
O’Leary Ltd. until after the trial of this 
action or until further order”. 

Judge Dunfield then turned to a consider- 
ation of the principles to be applied in 
dealing with a request for a temporary 
injunction pending trial: 

One has to consider primarily whether it 

is necessary to preserve the status quo, and 
to prevent irreparable damage being done 
before trial; and further, there must be a 
strong prima facie case that the plaintiff 
will succeed at the hearing. It must be, as 
we say, a fairly clear case. 
In this instance irreparable damage might 
be done before trial, because the plaintiff 
was losing money and there would be a 
question whether he could recover damages 
from his union. Was there a strong prob- 
ability of his succeeding at the trial? 

If the members, which includes the officials, 
of the union, acting bona fide and without 


malice as I think they are, conclude that it 
is in their interest to withdraw their labour 
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from O’Leary’s, they are not doing any- 
thing unlawful. And if it is not unlawful 
for them to do this, it is not unlawful for 
them to tell O’Leary’s that they contemplate 
doing it... They cannot be compelled to 
work for O’Leary’s if they do not want to. 


And even if it were in order to grant an 
injunction against the two officers mentioned, 
we are not here dealing with one of the 
great foreign unions, having vast numbers 
of members and governed by a sort of 
distant bureaucracy of their own: we are 
dealing with a small union in a small city; 
the members all know each other; if it is 
their will to act in concert in a certain way, 
the fact that their leaders are forbidden to 
say so openly will not prevent them from 
acting in concert. The Court will not issue 
a futile injunction. 


Going on to consider whether the 
plaintiff had “a fairly clear case”, he said: 


The plaintiff will ask the Court in the 
action to restrain the union from _inter- 
fering with his “right to work,’ and in 
particular, his right to work for O’Leary’s: 
and to say that R. 4, s. 3, is void as against 
public policy, an attempt to usurp the juris- 
diction of the Courts, and contrary to natural 
justice. I have difficulty in understanding 
all this, and so will the Court when it comes 
to it. Union men who enter into rules and 
regulations, which are a sort of mutual con- 
tract, abridge the generality of their “right 
to work” by deciding to regulate themselves 
as a body, overriding if necessary the will 
of individuals. So plaintiff’s “right to work’, 
as a member, is subject to the rules. 


He went on to say that Rule 4, s. 3, 
seems to embody one of the commonest 
features of union practice, and if that is 
contrary to public policy, every union in 
the world will have to be closed down. As 
to usurping the jurisdiction of the Courts, 
it cannot do so. Seeing that union rules 
are not a very free contract, since a man 
has little or no free choice as to whether 
he will join or not, the Court will examine 
their administration as between member 
and member, and see that fair play is given 
internally. If action is taken internally 
against a member without giving him an 
opportunity of being heard in his own 
defence and treated fairly, that will be 
contrary to natural justice, and will be 
restrained, but that is a question of pro- 
ceedings under the rules, and not of the 
rules themselves. 

This was enough to indicate, he said, 
that the law is complex, the exact circum- 
stances are not yet fully known, and any 
result may follow. In these circumstances 
the application for an interlocutory in- 
junction should be refused. Mugford vy. 
St. John’s Truckmen’s Protective Union, 
Hearn and Billard, (1955) 5 DLR 644, 
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United States Supreme Court... 


. . rules that workers must be paid for activities 
that are “integral and indispensabie” part of job 


In two recent decisions under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as amended by the 
Portal-to-Portal Act, handed down on 
January 30, 1956, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that employees must be paid 
for activities which are “an integral and 
indispensable part” of the principal activi- 
ties which they were employed to perform, 
even though such activities are performed 
before or after the regular work shift, on 
or off the production line, and no collective 
agreement, custom or practice requires such 
payment. 

The Court found that clothes changing 
and showering in a storage battery plant, 
where these are required as health measures 
because of contact with dangerously toxic 
materials, and knife sharpening in a meat 
packing plant were indispensable to the 
performance of productive work and part 
of the employees’ principal activities. It 
rejected the employers’ contention that 
these activities were “preliminary” or 
“postliminary” within the meaning of the 
Portal Act, for which payment is required 
only if a collective agreement, custom or 
practice so provides. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, who delivered 
the decision of the Court in both cases, 
stated that the Portal-to-Portal Act was 
enacted in 1947 to meet an “existing 
emergency” resulting from claims for 
portal-to-portal pay which, if allowed in 
accordance with the Anderson v. Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. case, would have 
created “wholly unexpected liabilities, 
immense in amount and retroactive in 
operation.” In that case (L.G. 1946, p. 999), 
the Supreme Court ruled that employees in 
a pottery plant were entitled to be paid for 
time spent in walking from time-clock to 
work bench and in other preparatory 
activities such as changing to work clothes. 

The Act established the principle that 
employers are not required to pay 
employees for time spent in walking, riding 
or travelling to and from the place of 
performance of their principal activity or 
in any “preliminary” or “postliminary” 
activities performed before or after the 
regular work shift unless payment for such 
activities is required by collective agree- 
ment, custom or practice in the estab- 
lishment. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions upheld the 
Wage and Hour Division’s interpretation 
of the Act. The actions were brought by 
the Secretary of Labor to obtain injunc- 
tions to require the two firms in question 
to keep records of, and pay for, the extra 
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time involved. Because of the importance 
of the interpretation of the portal-to-portal 
provisions in the administration of the Act, 
and because of the conflict between the 
decisions given in the lower courts, the 
Supreme Court decided to review the two 
cases. 

In the battery plant case (Steiner v. 
Mitchell), the Chief Justice described the 
hazards to which production employees 
were exposed because of the use in the 
plant of lead and its compounds and 
sulphuric acid, and stated that “the 
chemicals permeate the entire plant and 
everything and everyone in it”. In such 
plants it was “almost impossible” to keep 
lead concentration in the air “within 
absolutely safe limits”. He pointed out 
that the risk even existed outside the plant 
because lead dust and fumes attached 
themselves to the skin, clothing and hair 
of the employees. Showering and clothes 
changing had thus become “a recognized 
part of industrial hygiene programs in the 
industry”. 

The Chief Justice noted that, as required 
by state law (in this case the law of 
Tennessee), the employer had provided 
showers and a locker room with separate 
lockers for work and street clothing. To 
comply with the state Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, under which lead poisoning 
is a compensable occupational disease, the 
employer was required to carry insurance 
to protect against liability, and it was 
pointed out that the insurance carrier would 
not accept the risk if the employer refused 
to provide showering and clothes changing 
facilities for his employees. The Court 
noted also that, since sulphuric acid causes 
rapid deterioration in work clothing, the 
employer furnished without charge old but 
clean work clothes which the employees 
wore. Employees regularly changed into 
work clothes before starting their work and 
showered and changed back at the end of 
the work period. It was found that the 
time spent in these activities amounted to 
half an hour a day, 10 minutes in the 
morning and 20 minutes in the afternoon. 

The Court coxsidered that, while Con- 
gress intended to outlaw claims prior to 
1947 for wages based on all employee 
activities unless provided for by contract 
or custom of the industry, including activi- 
ties performed before or after regular hours 
of work, it did not intend to deprive 
employees of the benefits of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act where such activities 
are an integral part of and indispensable 
to their principal activities. That this was 
the Congressional intent was indicated very 
clearly in the Senate debate on the Portal 
Bill. This position was strengthened by 


the fact that a section was added to the 
Act (Section 3 (0)) in 1949 which excluded 
from the computation of hours worked any 
time spent in changing clothes or washing 
at the beginning or end of the workday 
which was expressly excluded by collective 
agreement. “Its clear implication is,” Chief 
Justice Warren stated, “that clothes chang- 
ing and washing, which are otherwise a part 
of the principal activity, may be expressly 
excluded from coverage by agreement.” It 
would be difficult to conjure up an in- 
stance where changing clothes and shower- 
ing are more clearly an integral and 
indispensable part of the principal activity 
of the employment than in the case of 
these employees, the Court concluded. 

The Court specifically noted that its 
holding was applicable only in the particular 
circumstances and that the question of 
changing clothes and showering under 
normal conditions was not involved. These 
activities ordinarily constitute “preliminary” 
or “postliminary” activities excluded from 
compensable working time. Neither was 
the question of back pay involved since 
the trial Court limited its judgment to 
prospective relief. 

In the second case (Mitchell v. King 
Packing Co.), the Court found that knife- 
men employed by an interstate packer who 
was engaged in slaughtering, butchering, 
dressing and distributing meat and meat 
products were required to sharpen their 
knives outside their regular shift, and for 
this activity they were not compensated. 
A knifeman ordinarily sharpened from two 
to four knives a day. He was paid by 
the hour and, excluding knife-sharpening 
time, worked eight hours a day and five 
days a week. The knives must be “razor 
sharp,” the Court noted. A dull knife 
would slow down production which was 
conducted on an assembly line basis, affect 
the appearance of the meat and the quality 
of the hides, cause waste and make for 
accidents. 

The Supreme Court did not agree with 
the earlier judgment of the Court of 
Appeals that the knife sharpening was 
“preliminary” or “postliminary” and did 
not become an integral part of the prin- 
cipal activity merely because it was 
indispensable to the proper performance of 
productive work. Reversing and remanding 
that judgment, the Court ruled that the 
time spent in knife sharpening constituted 
an integral and indispensable part of 
the regular butchering activities of the 
employees and as such was compensable 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Steiner v. Mitchell and Mitchell v. King 
Packing Co., Labor Law Reporter, 29 Labor 
Cases, 69,711 and 69,712. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia issues accident - prevention 


regulations respecting 


diesel equipment in underground construction and amends schedule of 
industrial diseases with respect to exposure to radioactive material 


In British Columbia, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has issued accident 
prevention regulations governing the use 
of diesel engines in underground construc- 
tion projects not covered by mining Acts. 
The schedule of industrial diseases for 
which compensation is paid in the prov- 
ince was amended to give broader coverage 
to diseases resulting from contact with 
radio-active materials. 

Regulations under the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act set out the courses to be 
taught apprentice carpenters and plasterers 
at the Provincial Institute of Trades and 
by the employer. 

Other regulations deal with certification 
of refrigeration journeymen in _ British 
Columbia, and licences for operators of 
sixth class high-pressure plants and elec- 
trical workers in Manitoba. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

Regulations under the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act respecting certificates of pro- 
ficiency in the refrigeration trade were 
gazetted February 16. The Act, which was 
passed last year, gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council authority to set up 
examining boards and provide for exam- 
inations for certificates of proficiency in a 
designated trade. A board of examiners 
for the refrigeration trade has just been 
appointed and these regulations are the 
first special trade rules issued under the 
new Act. 

For the purpose of these regulations, 
the refrigeration trade means the repair, 
installation and maintenance of refrigera- 
tion equipment and controls and such work 
on refrigeration equipment as is usually 
performed by a refrigeration journeyman. 

Certificates of proficiency in this trade 
will be granted only to persons who qualify 
by examination. To be eligible for exam- 
ination, a candidate must submit with his 
application fee satisfactory proof that he 
has either served an apprenticeship or had 
at least 8,000 hours’ experience in the 
refrigeration trade, 

The examinations will be prepared by 
the Advisory Committee and conducted by 
the examining board. There will be both 
theoretical and practical tests, which will 
be marked and evaluated by the examining 
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board in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee. A person who fails a test 
may, on payment of the prescribed fee, 
apply for further examinations on the 
subject in which he has failed. 


British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


Accident Prevention Regulations 


New accident prevention regulations 
respecting equipment in underground con- 
struction projects, adopted by the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board 
after a public hearing, took effect February 
1. The regulations, which were gazetted 
February 23, apply to construction. projects 
where the work area is below the surface 
of the earth and the operations do not 
come under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act or the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act. They are the first of this kind to be 
issued in any province. 

The regulations provide that no internal 
combustion engine using gasoline, naphtha 
or liquefied petroleum gas for fuel is to be 
operated in any underground construction 
project. The Board may, however, 
authorize the use of internal combustion 
engines of the diesel type if certain 
requirements are met. 

Every diesel engine must either be new 
or in such a state of repair that its 
performance is approximately as good as 
that of a new engine. Each engine is to 
be equipped with a suitable diesel exhaust 
gas conditioner which is to be properly 
maintained and regularly serviced. <A 
carbon monoxide tester must also be 
provided. 

A diesel engine is not to be permitted 
to idle unnecessarily and operating time 
has to be kept to a minimum. Every 
engine is to be checked regularly and kept 
in good operating condition by a com- 
petent person. Carbon monoxide tests are 
to be conducted at least onee each shift 
when diesel equipment is operated. If the 
carbon monoxide content exceeds 20 parts 
per million parts of air, immediate action 
must be taken to reduce the contamina- 
tion to allowable concentrations. 

Proper ventilation is to be provided so 
that there is at least 75 cubic feet of air 
per minute per brake horse-power of the 
aggregate diesel equipment in use. If the 
ventilation ceases to function, all diesel 
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equipment must be shut down until proper 
ventilation has been restored and all work- 
men are to be so instructed. 

A record book is to be maintained in 
which operators of diesel engines are to 
report any unsatisfactory condition of the 
equipment in their care. The results of 
carbon monoxide tests are also to be 
entered in this book. 


Schedule of Industrial Diseases 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
amended the Schedule of Industrial 
Diseases with respect to disease result- 
ing from exposure to radium and radio- 
active materials. Radium and radioactive 
materials are being used increasingly in 
industry and elsewhere and the new regu- 
lation provides extended coverage. 

Effective February 9, 1956, compensation 
will be paid to persons suffering from 
radiation disease as a result of working 
with any process or in any industry where 
X-ray apparatus is operated or where 
radioactive materials are used. Previously, 
compensation was paid only for X-ray 
cutaneous, circulatory or blood-cell lesions 
or physiological endocrine change resulting 
from operating an X-ray apparatus in an 
industry or hospital covered by the Act. 

Two other provinces, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, allow compensation for any 
disease resulting from exposure to X-rays, 
radium or other radioactive substances. In 
Quebec, compensation is paid if the 
exposure causes ulceration or a malignant 
disease. 


Manitoba Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Oper- 
ating Engineers and Firemen Act were 
amended by Man. Reg. 10/56 gazetted 
February 11. The new regulations, which 
amend Man. Reg. 16/51 (L.G. 1952, 
pp. 191-193), provide for a new class of 
high-pressure plant and make a corre- 
sponding change in the classification of 
certificates. 

A high-pressure plant is one that oper- 
ates at a pressure of 15 pounds or more 
per square inch, and six classes of plants 
are now recognized. The one just approved, 
sixth class high-pressure plant, is defined 
as a plant that is used to produce sheet 
ice in curling rinks or sports arenas, or to 
supply air conditioning in theatres and 
other public buildings, or for other similar 
purposes approved by the Minister of 
Labour. 

Because of this change, a sixth class 
operators’ certificate, qualifying the holder 
to take charge of a sixth class high- 
pressure plant, has been approved. Pre- 


viously four classes of operating engineers’ 
certificates, provisional operating engineers’ 
certificates and fireman’s certificates had 
been provided for. As refrigeration and air 
conditioning plants now included in the 
sixth class may fall in a high horsepower 
category, they previously had to be oper- 
ated by one of the classes of operating 
engineers, in some instances by an engi- 
neer of one of the senior classes. 

A candidate for a sixth class operator’s 
certificate has to qualify by examination. 
To be eligible for examination, he must 
have had not less than four months’ 
experience as assistant operator of a 
refrigeration plant of not less than 15 h.p. 
or be the holder of a provisional engineer’s 
certificate and in addition have had at least 
30 days’ experience as assistant operator of 
a refrigeration plant of not less than 15 h.p. 
A candidate who fails may apply again one 
month from the date of his previous 
examination. 

In special circumstances, a candidate for 
a sixth class operator’s certificate as well 
as candidates for fourth class or provisional 
operating engineers’ certificates, or fireman’s 
certificate, may be examined orally by a 


person nominated by the Board of 
Examiners, 


Manitoba Power Commission Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Power 
Commission Act respecting licences to do 
electrical work were authorized by Man. 
Reg. 5/56 gazetted January 28. The pro- 
visions are much the same as those in 
regulations that have been in effect since 
1946 (Man. Reg. 35/46) (L.G. 1946, p. 994). 

A Board of Examiners appointed under 
the Act is empowered to issue to an elec- 
trical worker a general licence, which 
authorizes the holder to do any kind of 
wiring on any works in any locality under 
the Act, or a limited licence, which author- 
izes the holder to perform work on certain 
types of non-industrial premises where the 
capacity and pressure are within fixed 
limits. A wiring permit may also be issued 
for specified work in a specified locality. 
Examinations are based on standards estab- 
lished by the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion and contained in the latest adopted 
edition of the Canadian Electrical Code, 
Parte ie 

Any person who holds a subsisting con- 
tractor’s licence or a journeyman’s licence 
under the Electricians’ Licence Act is 
deemed to hold a general licence under 
these regulations. 

Unlicensed persons who desire to do work 
on their own premises may be issued wiring 

(Continued on page 431) 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for unemployment insurance benefit decline 
slightly in January but number in live file rises, statistics* show 


A slight decline in the number of initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit was recorded in January 
in all but the Atlantic provinces. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 261,661 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in January, compared with 276,454 in 
December and 309,999 in January 1955. 


A total of 476,946 regular and seasonal 
benefit claimants had an unemployment 
register in the live file at January 31, com- 
prising 382,287 males and 94,659 females. 
This represents an increase over the 388,129 
claimants (306,988 males and 81,141 females) 
recorded on December 30, 1955, but is 
substantially below the figure of 586,768 
(476,464 males and 110,304 females) for 
January 31, 1955. 


Adjudicating centres disposed of 294,715 
initial and renewal claims; in 179,779 of 
these, the claimant was entitled to benefit. 
The number of claims on which the 
claimant was not entitled to benefit (in- 
cluding disqualifications arising from revised 
and seasonal benefit claims) was 123,487, 
and of these 105,195 or 85 per cent were 
in respect of claimants who failed to estab- 
lish a regular benefit period. Practically all 
of the claimants failing to establish a 
benefit period had their claims considered 
for seasonal benefit but 25,550 of them 
failed to establish a benefit period under 
the seasonal benefit provisions. The chief 
reasons for disqualification were: ‘“volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
6,240 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 3,548 cases. 


New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit during January numbered 266,822, 
compared with 268,914 in January 1955. 
During December 1955 the number of new 
beneficiaries for regular benefit was 107,597. 


A total of $24,632,203 was paid during 
January 1956 to both regular and seasonal 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


claimants in compensation for 1,364,097 
weeks; in January one year ago, $28,372,412 
was paid in compensation for 9,046,721 days. 
Regular benefit payments during December 
1955 amounted to $11,942,873, 702,642 weeks 
and 4,532 days. 


The number of complete weeks compen- 
sated during January was 1,248,972; this 
constitutes 92 per cent of the weeks com- 
pensated. Earnings in excess of the allow- 
able level for the weekly benefit rates 
accounted for 56 per cent of the partial 
weeks, the balance being due to other 
causes, such as waiting period or disqualifi- 
cation. 


The estimated number of beneficiaries for 
regular and seasonal benefit per week 
during January 1956 was 313-3 thousand; 
this is compared with an estimated 450-3 
thousand persons for the week January 29- 
February 4, 1955. During December 1955, 
an estimated 162-6 thousand persons 
received weekly payments for regular 
benefit. 


(Commencing with the current month, 
benefit payment data are no_ longer 
segregated as to regular and_ seasonal. 
As a result information on benefit pay- 
ments to seasonal claimants is not available 
separately.) 


Claims totalling 107,241 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 2,146 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 


Claims adjudicated numbered 106,983, of 
which 76,522 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
109,459. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,446,067 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At January 31, employers registered 
numbered 281,189, an increase of 1,310 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 3,483 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,622 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 861 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 42 
cases,* 3 against employers and 39 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 378.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in January totalled 
$19,304,487.62, compared with $20,624,583.57 
in December and $18,430,350.99 in January 
1955. Benefit payments in January 
amounted to $24,619,181.33, compared with 
$11,928,501.78 in December and $28,361,595.23 
in January 1955. The balance in the fund 
at January 31 was $885,542,795.92; at 
December 31, there was a balance of 
$890,857,489.63 and at January 31, 1955, of 
$886,711,147.56. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1213, February 3, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
64 years of age, worked for the Canadian 
National Railways from 1908 to June 26, 
1955, when he retired on a pension. His 
wages upon separation were $253 a month. 
He filed an initial claim for benefit at the 
local office at Fort Erie, Ont., on September 
19, 1955, and claimed the dependency rate 
in respect of his wife, from whom he is 
legally separated. He stated that in accord- 
ance with a court order he was giving her 
$35 a month and, as this sum was paid to 
the bank, he had no “contact” with her and 
did not know whether or not she was 
employed. 

The local offite stated that, as reported 
in a local newspaper, the claimant’s wife 
was vacationing in Florida. 


Upon the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer did not approve the depen- 
dency rate of benefit because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not proved that 
his wife was wholly or mainly maintained 
by him, as required by Section 33(3) (a) (i) 
of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees, 
before which he appeared on October 27, 


1955, at St. Catharines, Ont. After having 
noted that he was not in a position to 
ascertain whether or not his estranged wife 
was working, the court of referees main- 
tained by a majority the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

The dissenting member expressed the 
opinion that, by ordering the claimant to 
pay $35 a month to his estranged wife, the 
court “has imposed upon (him) a depen- 
dency status whether his wife works or 
not”. 

From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that he was support- 
ing his wife as the court had directed him 
to do. 

Conclusions: According to Section 
33(3)(a)(i) of the Act a claimant is 
entitled to receive benefit at the rate for 
a person with a dependent, if his wife is 
being wholly or mainly supported by him. 
Regulation 125(2), however, specifies that 
the wife is not considered as being main- 
tained wholly or mainly by the claimant 
or as being dependent on him if she 
receives earned income (including unem- 
ployment insurance benefit) in excess of 
$12 a week. 
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The onus lies upon the claimant to prove 
that his contribution towards the main- 
tenance of his wife is one which comes 
within the terms laid down in the above- 
mentioned provisions of the Act and 
Regulations. 

In the present case, the evidence shows 
that the claimant pays $35 a month to 
his wife but there is no indication as to 
what other income or sources of income 
she has. Therefore he has failed to prove 
that she is wholly or mainly supported by 
him, and the appeal must be dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1215, February 9, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
21 years of age and married since October 
30, 1954, worked for Canadian Arsenals 
Limited as an operator in the munitions 
depariment. from June 30, 1954, to June 28, 
1955. She filed an initial claim for benefit 
on September 1, 1955, and stated that she 
had voluntarily left her position on June 28, 
1955. because of pregnancy and _ illness 
resulting therefrom. She stated further that 
she expected to be confined around mid- 
January 1956, but that, at the present time, 
she was feeling well and willing to work. 

She submitted a medical certificate 
dated September 9, 1955, which indicated 
that her health allowed her to work. 

On September 16. 1955, the employer 
reported that the claimant had been laid 
off because she was pregnant and it was 
the company’s policy not to retain a 
pregnant woman in hazardous work for 
some four and a half months immediately 
preceding the confinement. He added that 
it had been impossible to transfer the 
claimant to another department. 

On ithe facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for a period of two years 
from the date of her marriage because, in 
his opinion, she did not satisfy any of the 
additional conditions specified in Regula- 
tion 137. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees on September 26, 
1955. 

The court of referees which heard the 
claimant at Joliette, Que., on October 12, 
1955, unanimously upheld the disqualifica- 
tion from receipt of benefit until October 2, 


1955, only, on the ground that, pursuant to 
the amendments as of this date of the 
regulation concerning married women (now 
Section 161), the claimant was entitled to 
benefit. 


From the decision of the court of referees 
the chief claims officer appealed to the 
Umpire on December 12, 1955, contending 
that the claimant could not invoke these 
new provisions, as her state of pregnancy 
could not be assimilated to an illness within 
the meaning of sub-paragraph (iv) of Sec- 
tion 161 and she had not left the area to 
establish residence elsewhere as required in 
sub-paragraph (v) of this section. 


Conclusions: This case involves an issue 
of jurisdiction, namely, whether or not it 
was open to the court of referees to con- 
sider the claim in the light of regulation 
161, which came into effect on October 2, 
1955, and to render a decision on a ques- 
tion which had not been laid before the 
insurance officer. The chief claims officer 
did not dispute the court’s right to deter- 
mine the merits of the claim, as of October 
2, and I do not think it necessary for me 
to take up this issue, as there is no doubt 
in my mind that regulation 161 no more 
than regulation 137 entitled the claimant to 
receive benefit. 


The court did not explain on what ground 
the amendments of the regulation concern- 
ing married women could affect the dis- 
qualification imposed on the claimant. 
However, as the evidence clearly indicates 
that her separation from work resulted from 
her pregnancy, it must be assumed that the 
court referred to sub-paragraph (iv) of 
paragraph 3(a) of Section 161, which stipu- 
lates that the additional condition need not 
be fulfilled by a married woman if her 
first separation from employment after 
marriage was in consequence of her inca- 
pacity for work due to illness, injury or 
quarantine. 

Now, according to the jurisprudence 
established by my predecessor in decisions 
CU-B 1093 and 1094, there can be no ques- 
tion of incapacity for work due to illness 
in the case of a mere pregnancy. 


Therefore, the claimant could not avail 
herself of this new provision of the regu- 
lation concerning married women. 


The appeal is allowed. 


An article in Foreign Trade, publication of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
notes a steady shift in job opportunities 
from agriculture to industry. Today, 
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26 out of every 100 Canadians are 
employed in manufacturing, whereas only 
17 out of every 100 were so employed 
in 1900. 


in Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 
/ During February the Department of Labour prepared 164 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 66 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

; A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Department of Defence Production (January).. 149 $1,320,604.00 
ORG OG Me Shy REMIND alone. choo¥ 9.0) 010 proie SOIG enes 11 79,149 .92 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; ’ j 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contraets for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 


ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $9,408.52 was collected from six employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 208 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Valcartier Que: George L Lennon, construction of school. Deep River Ont: G M 
Gest Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Albi Applicators Ltd, application of fire retardant material on 
hangar. Sydney N S: Canadian National Railways, *construction of railway siding, 
Seaward Defence Base. Casey Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
bridges on access road. Longueuil Que: Babcock, Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch Ltd 
(Eastern Branch), supply & erection of boiler & ancillary equipment, Sorel Industries 
Ltd. Valcartier Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltée, installation of insulation, lining, heating 
& exterior steam mains, bldg No 15, CARDE; C. Jobin Ltée, construction of supply bldg, 
POL service station & outside services; Magloire Cauchon Ltée, construction of physical 
training bldg. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of drill hall, QM & 
technical stores. London Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction of physical 
training bldg, Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Ball Brothers Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs & outside services. Uplands Ont: B Perini & Sons Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, walks, parking area & sewer & water services, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks club. Claresholm Alta: International Water 
Supply Ltd, *construction of well, RCAF Station; A C Border & Co Ltd, installation of 
additional water supply system, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: R P Medhurst & Sons, drilling 
natural gas wells, Suffield Experimental Station. Royal Roads B C: Luney Brothers & 
Hamilton Ltd, construction of extension to gymnasium (swimming pool). 


Building and Maintenance 


Charlottetown P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, heating & electrical renovations 
to three bldgs, Brighton Compound. Cornwall Ont: Eagle Construction Co Reg’d, con- 
struction of transformer vault, Armouries. London Ont: Consolidated Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks. Picton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete block, Camera Bldg, 
CARDE. Calgary Alta: Dickie’s Electric Ltd, rewiring & relighting, Mewata Armouries. 


Department of Defence Production 
(January Report) 

Beauport Que: Tri-Bec Inc, rewiring & relighting of Armoury. Montreal Que: Tree 
Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow at #4 Works Coy. Rimouski Que: Tri-Bec Inc, 
rewiring & relighting of Armoury. Ville La Salle Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, 
removal of snow. Falconbridge Ont: Lorne Lanthier, construction of culvert, RCAF 
Station. Lakeview Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of shut off valves, #15 
ROD, Army Ordnance Depot. London Ont: C H McInnis Co Ltd, installation of con- 
veyors, #27 COD. Navan Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, repair of septic tank, RCAF 
Station. Rockclffe Ont: Doran Construction Co, replacement of defective timbers & 
reinforcement of beams in bldgs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: P H Davis, renewal of 
window wells, tile drains & sidewalks & waterproofing of basements, RCAF Station; 
P H Davis, replacement of weather stripping on hangars & bldgs, RCAF Station; P H 
Davis, waterproofing of basements, renewal of window wells, tile drains & sidewalks, RCAF 
Station. Claresholm Alta: Les Cookshaw, repainting exterior of bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Gilbert Brown, alteration to bldg #508, HMC Dockyard. Sea Island B C: 
R H Neven Co Lid, painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: Canadian 
National Railways, repair of railway siding, Lynn Creek, Naval Supply Depot. 
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National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of water line, 


pier 9. Montreal Harbour Que: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of corrugated sheet- 
ing, shed 25. 


Department of Public Works 

Change Island Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Wood Island Ferry P E I: L M Poole & Co Ltd, construction of inspec- 
tion bldg. Shippigan Gully N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of 
breastworks. Hull Que: Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
La Tuque Que: Bourcier & Tremblay Ltd, construction of public bldg. Mamainse 
Harbour Ont: Cummins Construction Co, *dredging. Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construction 
Ltd, construction of brooder house, Central Experimental Farm. Sudbury Ont: B Perini 
& Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Redfern Construction 
Co Lid, alterations to Postal Terminal “A”. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of “B” block, RCMP; N B Roantree Co Ltd, heating & oil storage tank 
installation, RCMP. Camrose Alta: Chas T Burrows, completion of federal bldg. Crofton 
& Vesuvius Bay B C: B C Pile Drivers Ltd, driving piling. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs, Fender Wharf, Esquimalt Dry Dock. Prince George B C: 
Marpole Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions, Old Post Office Bldg. Sidney BC: 
B C Pile Drivers Ltd, repairs to wharf. Victoria B C:: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of wharf for hydrographic services. 


Department of Transport 


Stephenville Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. 
House Harbour Que: Gaspe Equipment & Transport Co Ltd, construction of airport. 
Montreal Que: removal of centre pier of bridge No 5, Atwater Ave, Lachine Canal. 
Windsor Ont: Eastern Construction Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. Chatham 


Point B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, construction of fog alarm station. 
B C: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses. 


Vancouver 
Coppermine N W T: Yukon 


Construction Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated meteorological station. 


Recent Regulations (Continued from page 425) 


permits by the Commission through author- 
ized employees or by municipalities which 
have been authorized to appoint inspectors. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 

New apprenticeship regulations for car- 
penters and plasterers have been issued in 
Ontario by the Industry and Labour Board 
and the Provincial Advisory Committee. 
The regulations were gazetted February 4 
and are similar to those recently authorized 
for masons and bricklayers (L.G., March, 
p. 307). Courses of study for carpenters 
und plasterers have been approved by the 
Board and are set out in O. Reg. 8/56, 
and O. Reg. 10/56. The general building 
trades regulations (CRO 378) have also 
been amended dnd new sections on car- 
penters and plasterers authorized by O. 
Reg. 9/56 and O. Reg. 11/56 have been 
substituted. 

The regulations made by the Board 
provide for full-time educational day classes 
at the Provincial Institute of Trades at 
Toronto, and for at least 1,280 hours of 
training by the employer. The subjects to 
be taught are set out in two schedules: 
Schedule I lists the subjects to be taught 
at the educational institute and Schedule II 
the subjects to be taught by the employer. 


The schedules also indicate the skill the 
apprentice is expected to acquire. Schedule 
I of the carpenters’ regulations contains 20 
subjects, including blueprint reading, mathe- 
matics and English; Schedule II lists the 
same subjects with the exception of English 
and the making of joints. Schedule I for 
plasterers has 186 topics, one of which is 
the history of plastering and stuccoing from 
the time of primitive man to the present; 
Schedule II contains 110 of the topics listed 
in Schedule I. 

The general regulations issued by the 
Advisory Committee contain a number of 
similar provisions for carpenters and 
plasterers. To enter into a contract, an 
apprentice must be at least 16 and not more 
than 21 years of age. The term of appren- 
ticeship is the same, four years including 
the probationary period. There is no 
longer any restriction as to the number of 
apprentices in each district. An employer 
who is himself a journeyman but does not 
employ another journeyman, or an 
employer who is not a journeyman and 
hires only one journeyman, may have one 
apprentice. In all other cases, there may 
be one additional apprentice for every addi- 
tional eight journeymen employed, except 
that the number of plasterers apprenticed 
to one employer is limited to three. 
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Working Conditions, April 1955, 


in the Primary Textile Industry 


No important changes occurred in year ending April 1, 1955. Number of 
non-office employees covered by the 40-hour week increased moderately. 
Eighty per cent of employees surveyed received 6 or more paid holidays 


No important changes in working con- 
ditions in the primary textile industry 
occurred over the year 1954-55, according 
to the survey for April 1, 1955.* 


There was a moderate increase in the 
number of non-office employees covered by 
the 40-hour week. Provisions governing 
vacations with pay and paid _ statutory 
holidays showed little change over the 12 
months, with two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after five years of service being the 
general practice and about half of all 
employees receiving a third week, the 
predominant service requirement being 25 
years. Eighty per cent of the employees 
in the survey group received six or more 
paid statutory holidays, showing no change 
from a year ago. Pensions, group life 
imsurance, hospitalization and medical in- 
surance were made available to most 
employees and in about the same propor- 
tions as a year earlier. 


The Normal Work Week 


The five-day week was in force in about 
77 per cent of the establishments surveyed, 
employing the same percentage of all 
employees (see Table 1). By number of 
establishments, the 45-hour week was the 
most common, being in force in about 33 
per cent of them, compared with 22 per 
cent for those on 40 hours or less. By 
number of employees, the 40-hour week 
was predominant, applying to 37 per cent 
of them, compared with 23 per cent on the 
45-hour week. Those working on more 
than a 45-hour week amounted to 25 per 
cent of total employment. 

The 40-hour week was most common in 
the cotton yarn and broad woven goods 
section of the industry, applying to 79 per 


*Results of the survey for April 1, 1954, appeared 
in the Lasour Gazetre, February 1955, pp. 212-215. 
Some differences in coverage occurred in the present 
survey, which are in part responsible for changes in 
survey findings, 
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cent of the plant workers, while it was 
least common in rayon, nylon and silk 
textiles, where the proportion of plant 
employees was 7 per cent; the proportions 
were 21 per cent for hosiery and knit goods 
and 13 per cent for woollen and worsted 
woven goods. The number of plant 
employees working 45 hours or more per 
week was 20 per cent in cotton yarn and 
broad woven goods, 73 per cent in woollen 
and worsted woven goods, 51 per cent in 
rayon, nylon and silk textiles, and 67 per 
cent in hosiery and knit goods. 


More plant workers in Quebec were on 
the 40-hour week than in the other prov- 
inces, 41 per cent compared with 34 per 
cent in Ontario, 22 per cent in the Atlantic 
provinces and 18 per cent in the western 
provinces. A 45 hour-week or more was 
worked by 51 per cent of the employees in 
Quebec, by 48 per cent in Ontario, 7 per 
cent in the Atlantic provinces and 4 per 
cent in the western provinces. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


More than three-quarters of the mills 
surveyed, employing more than 90 per cent 
of the plant workers, provided two weeks’ 
annual paid vacation, in the case of more 
than 95 per cent of the employees, after 
employment of five years or less (see 
Table 2). An annual vacation with pay 
of three weeks was observed in one-quarter 
of the establishments, employing almost 
half of the workers, applying to workers 
with employment periods ranging from 15 
to 25 years. 

Two weeks’ vacation with pay after five 
years of employment or less was provided 
to all employees in cotton yarn and broad 
woven goods, to 79 per cent in woollen and 
worsted woven goods, to 81 per cent in 
rayon, nylon and silk textiles, and to 85 
per cent in hosiery and knit goods. Three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after service 
periods ranging from 15 to 25 years was 


TABLE 1.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1955 
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provided to 70 per cent of the employees 
in cotton yarn and broad woven goods, to 
43 per cent in woollen and worsted woven 
goods, to 34 per cent in rayon, nylon and 
silk textiles, and to 22 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods (while another 5 per cent 
in this latter group received three weeks 
after other periods). 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


The percentage distribution of mill 
workers according to the number of paid 


holidays they received is shown as 
follows :— 
Percentage of 
Number of Paid Holidays Total Mill 
Workers 

% 
None 5 i Been eee ee ee 5 
art 2) eis ye oe erratic ei coe Ore le ee 4 
Bin sh leis, Sigh toed. qn aa meen Rey: 9 se 3 
Sie a enki ctes «aioe See: mee eee 3 
le eae ee ee eS mete eee 1 
Gig. cafcetader di eiinn ac Sbarhos& tA eeeen batertis 14 
Me ate atc eng y's. St tes ees eee te eee ee 24 
Ree oe ane Remit ae Re he op has oe 34 
More (N30: 8) ccna tera eet 8 
ING informatiotivees 40 dant dee e eine toes: 3 


Eight or more paid holidays were pro- 
vided to 22 per cent of the plant 
employees in cotton yarn and broad woven 
goods, 62 per cent in woollen and worsted 
woven goods, 61 per cent in rayon, nylon 
and silk textiles and 41 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods. 


Pension and Insurance Plans 


Pension plans were provided by 28 per 
cent of the mills, employing 58 per cent of 
the workers. They were most common in 
the cotton group, where they were pro- 
vided by 76 per cent of the establishments 
employing 91 per cent of the workers; they 
were provided by 17 per cent of the estab- 
lishments in the woollen group employing 
19 per cent of the workers, by 29 per cent 
of the establishments in the rayon group 
employing 69 per cent of the workers, and 
by 18 per cent of the establishments in the 
hosiery group employing 31 per cent of the 
workers. The size of the employer con- 
tribution varied, with 47 per cent of all 
employees having the employer pay the 
complete cost, while 28 per cent of the 
employees were covered by plans in which 
the employer paid half the cost. Between 
51 and 99 per cent of the cost was paid 
by the employer in the case of 14 per cent 
of the employees. 
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TABLE 2._VACATIONS WITH PAY, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, SICKNESS ABSENCE 
PROVISIONS AND PAY PRACTICEIN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 


1955 
— Establish- Non-Office 
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Three weeks with pay after: 
WUD RV EATS soe cone cee re a cee RELA ERS, 6.5 «arte eticece Sh eden MUR epee. 9 a 24 6,472 
SUA V.51: 1 Rey Re eee ee MRM crran ency encanta cet eon MeMERY tic catait canes oe Hats ato 13 2,384 
PAS HR ECA Va li Reel eer MARS Sp ele Pee es ree ae inca Ber Tay Graeme tran EC anche, Bide tan TC 29 12,911 
Ophier- Periods wes eke cee ae rad seg eee Er ass, eee ae 2 674 
HOUT Wee les WLM PAY. eee cir rent ese te eves es cia 0 aie Megane i escue ae RESTON cree seeceanne 1 530 
Vacation Pay Computed 
Atmormal, straight time: weekly, Patescs oe os aei rte oy elas ccc catse ee cis Nome een selene 26 3,439 
Percentage of annual straight time earnings oe 30 2,373 
Percentage of annual earnings (including overtime pay, shift differentials etc.)........... 187 39,785 
(Gommbintabion eae pete eT: 6S NT URL cnet ete Rear ec Sane anne 14 2,000 
ther We. Re rere atc oncthe etch ear eRe CAE AS AL Ee SLA oe ee 3 1,249 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Number reporting 
INompartdiBoMdaysteces cc. se ontoniarcios ca Gants oo cee ae aE ade eI nee Rien p esis 35 2,359 
LG PR ce Pan CCR oats Recto PREM ei MRE hn eM, ME Bn Ae tans re tie oe 9 1,831 
Seid sees cde SO AM ota) Mena 4) oom teaees cod Se REEMA OIE Ces once | ace acter: 7 1,605 
SPS Sete Oe ani Seer a gee en. CDM fyb OAR ORR A Per Te ob ate Le 12 1,746 
GS cles de la ci Rene ee ais ain at tas Ple ROE Racha Ac REMC ae wen ehh SM Eta eds > SRE 8 736 
OR eat ba snas. at aeid 4 Serta: Pee Ae Mianreatear: &- »Aodag.ng, < edkas ve baee Meee ee 43 7,116 
ART Ee Co oe at ae ra tt LN rr RA vce eran My ae 7, rem NR cba eu ein 40 11,689 
BEES a mak tec SEL Pe ee eT NA RI», ESE Sat | Sas ata ieee 83 16,663 
Monel bhaniSimamee cases ee a eno Bites vil i hy eee ee ee eee ee 12 3,698 
INOMMLORINA TION pe nrc sce oe enc Mee ee tar cee cre celine oR 6 en ete eae 14 1,475 
Sickness Absence Provision 
Wagesior salary continued. 30. 0111. eee eee aati Meters cian tree meta eee ae 15 2,197 
Wages or salary discontinued, but insurance plan or equivalent providing cash compen- 
sation lorawage LOssiipesscec.crr eee roasts cdroot Oe eis eee ee eee ree 164 41,080 
Combination offabovese sehen coed. See enters 4 ee oe eee ee 4 710 
INOMEOVISION Mcaven aes ere kia Game GR brie eh MR eee kate cece eee ae See Sars Fal 4,630 
IN Gun fOn TAA BODE Porn tees notions cle ects unl Brent en pane Meaairn ass. eee Ree Re Pes RES 9 301 
Pay Practice 
Frequency of pay-day 
Wieek livres. 456 dere ttle capes oun athe Cee Re + ne eva ne ANE aoe eae ey 186 36, 880 
Very UWOsaWOCKSit, acca hiteair os Laat aaa, tre ttonnniowiavcchoelt coe te hee ae Ter eee mer 72 11,823 
COURSED) 3, IRE | PREIS Yo EAR DR c. AP ERED, AR - 7: a ane 3 gt) Reid ae 5 215 
Method of payment - 
VECO ule Pen srenkers se ea Shae fenced Oe Bee «0d iv es Peo 89 22,249 
BY VCR SD hector ays are amar ic GSAT MLV Leck a Ge eGo ee UO CIE RTE ee ee ae ene 173 26, 687 
ING nton nad Pron ets teehee 8 he SI TE Ne ck ee er tee ae ae ars Ce aera 1 32 


(1) Includes cases where no information was reported and cases where the practice was not uniform for all employees. 


In group insurance, the proportion of For 40 per cent of the employees the cost 


establishments providing and employees 
receiving such benefits were as follows:— 


Establish- 


was fully paid by the employer while for 
19 per cent of the employees half the 
cost was paid by the employer; for 27 per 


Industry Group ents Employees 
cent of all employees, the employer paid 
OF G 
Gottonecic eee ee 84 re between 51 and 99 per cent of the cost. 
Woollen, ‘ete, . Smet of 75 86 : : x 
IRayousetes a. try ieee 84 97 Hospitalization plans were the general 
TLOSIEr WH OUC. oc), os eee 55 76 fe Mh ed i é 5 
rule, their distribution being as shown in 
ML GUSL Sy cca eee eer 67 89 ‘ 


the table at the top of the following page. 
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Establish- 


Industry Group mente Employees — Mills Employees 

% % % % 

Gotton, eb0.)... 0. cece 97 97 Surgical b 
’ gical benefits. ............< 71 87 
ae BED No accent counts 81 86 Physician's services in hospital. 45 42 
4 OMS ChE «cc Syne < oni 90 94 Physician’s home & office calls. 17 14 

OSIERY, \OUCie sc. c craks 75 85 Cash compensation for loss of 

Toe, a ey earnings due to illness........ 62 85 


The plans were paid for in full by the 
employer in the case of 37 per cent of 
the employees, while a 50-per-cent employer 
contribution was made in the case of 17 
per cent of the employees and between 51 
and 99 per cent of the cost was paid by 
the employer in the case of 25 per cent of 
the employees. 


For other types of plans the breakdown 
is shown in the table at the top of the next 
column. 


The employer paid half the cost of 
surgical benefit plans covering 18 per cent 
of the employees, between 51 and 99 per 
cent of the cost for 26 per cent of the 
employees, and the full cost for 88 per 
cent. 

The employer paid half the cost of plans 
providing physician’s services in hospital 
for 24 per cent of the employees, between 
51 and 99 per cent of the cost for 13 per 
cent of the employees, and the full cost for 
26 per cent of the employees. 


Methods of Wage Payment in 
Canadian Manufacturing, Oct. 1954 


More than three times as many plant employees are paid by time as by 
payment-by-results schemes: 67 per cent of plant workers in survey were 
paid by the former method, only about 20 per cent by the latter method 


More than three times as many plant 
employees are paid by time as by payment- 
by-results schemes, an analysis of methods 
of wage payment in effect im Canadian 
manufacturing at October 1, 1954, has 
indicated. 

Some 515,104 plant workers, or 67 per 
cent, of a total of 766,182 covered by the 
survey were paid on the basis of time. In 
contrast, about 20 per cent were paid by a 
payment-by-results schemes (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1.—METHODS OF WAGE PAY- 
MENTIN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING. 
PLANT WORKERS BY SYSTEM OF 
PAYMENT, OCTOBER 1, 1954 


— Plant Workers Covered 
na No. % 
Total Survey Coverage........ 766, 182 100-0 
Time rates only........ 515, 104 67-2 
Piece work plans....... 74, 528 9-7 
Incentive bonus plans. 70,081 9-1 

BTOR oc e ad eect or 7,447 1-0 
INO IMfOrMACION. 0.6.20 6e es) on ee 99,022 13-0 


Almost 10 per cent were on piece work, 
9 per cent on an incentive bonus scheme, 
and the remaining 1 per cenet were paid 
by some other type of payment-by-results 
system. No information was received for 
99,022, or 13 per cent, of the employees 
covered by the survey. 

This information was gathered from the 
Department’s survey of wage rates and 
salaries for October 1, 1954. The survey 
covered 6,447 establishments and 766,182 
plant or non-ofhice workers. Employers 
were asked to record the number of plant 
workers paid by: (a) time rates only; 
(b) piece rates; (ec) production or incentive 
bonus plan; and (d) other methods (com- 
mission, mileage, ete.)* The term produc- 
tion or incentive bonus apples to bonus 
payments directly related to the output of 
an individual worker, or group of workers, 
but not ordinary piece work. This type of 


*To place in one classification those workers who 
were recorded as being paid by a combination of 
(b), (c) and (d), the following rule was used: (c) 
was given priority over (b) and (d), and (b) priority 
over (d). Such duplications of methods were 
rarely reported, however. 
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TABLE 2.—_METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING. 
PLANTS BY SYSTEM OF PAYMENT EMPLOYED IN PLANT, OCTOBER 1, 1954 


Plant 
——— Plants Workers 
Employed 
No. No. 
Total BUurvey” COVEIALE ashame Men tire RAAT rca.5 ne Opa eealigrieiers ORIN Ae rae ane e arb 6,447 766, 182 
o % 
1. Time rates are only system of wage payMent............0.ec eect e reece teen eee e tne ees 51°3 44-3 
2. Some system of payment-by-results is employed... .........6 660600 e eee c eee : 32-6 44-6 
(a) Piece rates but no incentive bonus schemes are employed.................005 000005 19-1 21-2 
(b) Incentive bonus schemes but no piece rates are employed..................0.0.055. 6-6 14-6 
(c( Both piece rates and incentive bonus schemes are employed...................--5-. 1-9 5-8 
(d) Proportion of plants where piece rates are employed (a) + (c).......-......-...-.-- 21-0 27-0 
(e) Proportion of plants where incentive bonus schemes are employed (b) + (c)......... 8-5 20-4 
(f) Other types of payment-by-results schemes, but no piece rates or incentive bonus 
BOONES ren Pre reer ano rees eT EaCTaNS Ores cones p meats Carel cegas ave cease ated axe vo] oo aoe a eT SaaS Mes cae 5-0 3-0 
3° Plants: which: GAVE NO MM OLIMA GIONS, «55.0.5 jrecisieia-> 4) # ferere ante alegake eyes spree aaiatearsresiarris plete Malet 16-1 11-1* 


(*) The 1-9 per cent difference between this figure and the 13-0 per cent figure reported as no information in Table 1 
is the percentage of plant employees not accounted for in those establishments which gave some, but not complete 


information. 


bonus is generally paid for production in 
excess of a quota or for the completion of 
a job in less than standard time. 

Table 2 separates those establishments 
which paid by time only from those which 
had a payment-by-results scheme. Note 
that in this table the “Plant Workers 
Employed” column differs from the “Plant 
Workers Covered” columns in Table 1. In 
the former the data show plant workers 
employed in establishments which have the 
different methods of wage payment, in the 
latter the data show plant workers covered 
by the different methods of wage payment. 

From Table 2 it can be seen that just 
over one-half of the establishments in the 
survey, or almost two-thirds of the estab- 
lishments which gave information in Cana- 
dian manufacturing, paid by time only. 


These establishments employed fewer than 
half of the workers surveyed. On the other 
hand, one-third of the surveyed establish- 
ments had a payment-by-results system of 
one form or another, and these establish- 
ments employed about the same number 
of workers. More than 1,000, or 16 per 
cent, of the establishments in the survey 
gave no information. 


In terms of the number of plants, piece- 
rate plans were the most common of the 
payment-by-results systems. They were 
employed in more than twice as many 
plants as incentive bonus schemes, occur- 
ring in more than one-fifth of all estab- 
lishments surveyed, or well over one-half 
of the establishments which reported some 
form of payment-by-results system. Pro- 
duction bonus schemes, on the other hand, 


TABLE 3.—INCENTIVE BONUS PLANS AND PIECE WORK PLANS IN 
MANUFACTURING, OCTOBER 1, 1954 


Total survey coverage...... 


Establishments that have an incentive bonus plan... . 
Workers eligible for incentive bonus 


Establishments that have piece work plans........ 


Establish- Plant 
ments Workers 

No. No. 
RCP Wore ARR 6,447 766, 182 

% 0 
8-5 20-4 
Shes ORES ene: OF che 8-5 9-1 
BP A in ce 21-0 27-0 
ee ATER a one ae 21-0 9-7 


Workersiompiece: works aaatets wcten v ctieeiee 1/1 dete NEE 
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were employed in fewer than one-tenth of 
the establishments surveyed, or about one- 
quarter of the establishments reporting a 
payment-by-results scheme. 

The popularity of piece-rate plans is not 
so apparent in terms of the number of 
workers affected (see Table 3). Employees 
affected by these plans numbered only 
about 4,500 more (six-tenths of one per 
cent) than the number affected by produc- 
tion bonus schemes. This reflects a lower 
rate of participation (that is, the proportion 
of employees in the plant affected) in 
piece-work plans. At October 1, 1954, the 
rate of participation of plant workers in 
incentive bonus plans was 44-8 per cent; 
in piece-work plans, 36-1 per cent. In 
other words, in those plants having piece- 
work plans, more than one-third of the 
employees, on the average, participated but 
in plants with production bonus schemes, 
close to one-half participated. 

The industry breakdown (Table 4) shows 
the rate of participation in production 
bonus plans to be over 30 per cent, at 
least, in every industry. except tobacco and 
tobacco products, where it was as low as 
10 per cent, and over 50 per cent in seven 
of the industries. In piece-work plans, on 
the other hand, the rate of participation 
was less than 30 per cent in eight of the 
seventeen industries, and over 50 per cent 
in only two industries. 

The statistics also-indicate that payment- 
by-results systems tended to be found in 
the larger establishments. This was particu- 
larly true of production bonus schemes. 
The 548 plants which reported such schemes 
employed 156,387. or one-fifth of the 
employees covered by the survey. This 
result should not be too surprising, since 
larger establishments have the facilities 
and resources to cope with the complexi- 
ties. book work and administration of 
incentive bonus schemes. These schemes 


were found in a larger proportion of estab- 
lishments in such large-firm industries as 
rubber and electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, and in the larger firms of such 
industries as iron and steel products, non- 
ferrous metal products and textile products, 
where the characteristics of the production 
process and types of products tend to lend 
themselves to the introduction of such 
schemes (see Table 4). 

Piece-work plans, on the other hand, were 
found in plants much smaller than the 
average-sized establishment that employed 
a production bonus scheme. These plans, 
which, in general, simply pay the worker 
so much for each unit produced, do not 
involve the same difficulties of calculation 
and administration as do incentive bonus 
schemes. Their occurrence, then, is prob- 
ably much more dictated by t he nature 
of the product and the production process 
and less by such other considerations as 
the facilities and resources required to 
introduce and maintain these plans, as is 
the case with incentive bonus schemes. 

Piece-work plans were quite common in 
tobacco and tobacco products, rubber 
products, leather products, textile products 
and clothmg (see Table 4). These indus- 
tries tend, in most cases, to reveal char- 
acteristics which facilitate the mtroduction 
of a payment by-results plan. Some of 
these characteristics are some measure of 
control by the individual over his output, 
ability to measure his output, production 
of quantity without materially affecting 
quality, and the repetitious nature of the 
job. The rarity of occurrence of both 
incentive bonus and piece-work plans in 
printing, publishing, and allied industries, 
chemical products and products of petro- 
leum and coal, on the other hand, tends 
to reflect the dominance of opposite 
characteristics which inhibit the introduc- 
tion of payment-by-results schemes. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February 1956* 


Time lost in work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes declined during 
February compared with January but the 
idleness was still substantial and was much 
greater than in February 1955, when little 
time was lost. Eighty-five per cent of the 
February 1956 idleness was caused by one 
dispute involving motor vehicle and parts, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator and air 
conditioning factory workers at London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 14 of the 22 disputes in existence during 
February. Of the other stoppages, five 
arose over conditions of work, two over 
dismissals or suspensions and one over a 
union question. 


tp. ee eee ee ee 
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In February 1956 there were 22 strikes 
and lockouts in existence, involving 20,144 
workers, with a time loss of 234,795 man- 
working days, compared with 18 strikes and 
lockouts in January 1956, with 17,335 
workers involved and a loss of 338,340 days. 
In February 1955, there were 12 strikes and 
lockouts, 2,843 workers involved and a loss 
of 20,669 days. : 

For the first two months of 1956 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 25 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 21,219 workers and a 
time loss of 573,135 days. In the same 
period in 1955 final figures show 23 strikes 
and lockouts, 12,525 workers involved and 
a loss of 239,654 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
February was 0-27 per cent of the esti- 
mated working time; January 1956, 0-38 
per cent; February 1955, 0-02 per cent; the 
first two months of 1956, 0°33 per cent; 
and the first two months of 1955, 0-14 
per cent. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in February 1956, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 10 
disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote in Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned haye not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and EHdmon- 
ton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and newspaper 
printing plant workers at Montreal, Que., on 
April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munstry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in December 1955 was 
134 and 14 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 148 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 24,100 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 116,000 days caused. 

Of the 134 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in December, four, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 69, 
directly involving 8,200 workers, over other 
wage questions; 10, directly involving 700 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
49, directly involving 3,900 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 800 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January 1956 show 
250 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 85,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress during 
the month was 2,000,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for December 1955 were 
175 stoppages involving 50,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,000,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, March 1, 1956 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 116-4 between February 
1 and March 1, 1956. A year earlier it 
stood fractionally lower at 116-0. 

During this twelve-month period, the 
index has reflected considerable stability of 
prices, ranging only about 1:0 per cent 
between 115-9 and 116-9. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back. of book. 


In the current month, slight increases in 
the shelter, clothing, household operation 
and other commodities and services indexes 
were offset by a decrease of 0:7 per cent 
in the food index from 109-9 to 109-1. 
This marks the lowest point the food index 
has reached in five years, and it now stands 
about 9 per cent above its pre-Korean 
level. 

The shelter series remained practically 
unchanged, moving from 1381-5 to 181-6, 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1948=100 


1951 1952 1953 


following fractional increases in both rent 
and home-ownership components. Small 
scattered increases among clothing items 
were sufficient to move the clothing index 
from 108-6 to 108-7. The household oper- 
ation component also advanced 0:1 per 
cent from 116-7 to 116-8 under the influ- 
ence of a few small increases. Higher 
prices for new passenger cars, compared 
with those prevailing last autumn, as well 
as higher quotations for automobile tires 
and repairs, and hospital rates, were 
responsible for moving the other commodi- 
ties and services index from 119-3 to 119-9. 

Group indexes one year earlier (March 1, 
1955) were: food 110-7, shelter 128-6, 
clothing 108-0, household operation, 117-0, 
and other commodities and services 118:3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
declined in all but one of the ten regional 
cities between January 3 and February 1, 
1956. Decreases ranged from 0:2 per cent 
in Ottawa to 1:2 per cent in Vancouver. 
The index for St. John’s increased 0-2 per 
cent over the month. 


Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except St. John’s, where it was unchanged. 
Downward movements were fairly sub- 
stantial in a number of cities, particularly 
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Index 1949=100 


HER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 


1955 1956 1987 


Vancouver, where it amounted to 3-0 per 
cent. Food prices were lower in practically 
all cities for a wide range of items, notably 
eggs, oranges, grapefruit, all cuts of beef 
and to a lesser degree pork, margarine, tea 
and coffee. Among scattered increases, 
only those for fresh and canned vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, were of any conse- 
quence. 

The shelter indexes showed only minor 
movements: they remained unchanged in 
seven cities and rose only 0:1 per cent in 
the other three. Little change was recorded 
in the clothing indexes: seven were 
unchanged, two moved up 0:1 per cent 
and one declined 0-1 per cent. 

Household operation indexes had varied 
movements: four were unchanged, five 
increased and the Vancouver index declined 
1-8 per cent. Coal prices were up in 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto while saw- 
dust and wood showed a_ substantial 
decrease in Vancouver. Prices of soap 
flakes and detergents were up in a number 
of cities. 

The other commodities and _ services 
indexes were unchanged in five cities, down 
in one and increased in four cities, the 
1-5-per-cent increase in the Ottawa index 
being the largest change. Local trans- 
portation fares increased in Ottawa and 
hospital rates increased in most cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January 8 and February 1 
were: Vancouver —1-°5 to 118-5; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary —0:7 to 114-1; Toronto 
—0-5 to 118-3; Saskatoon-Regina —0°5 to 
114-7; Halifax —0-4 to 114-1; Montreal 
—0-4 to 117-0; Saint John —0-°3 to 117-1; 
Winnipeg —0-3 to 116:5; Ottawa —0-2 to 
117-3; St. John’s +0-2 to 104:9.* 


Wholesale Prices, February 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39 = 100) advanced to 222-2 in 
February from 222-0 a month earlier and 
217-4 a year earlier. Six of the major 
component groups advanced, one declined, 
and one remained unchanged. 


Non-ferrous metals registered the largest 
gain over January, moving up 0:7 per cent 
to 203-6. Fibres, textiles and textile 
products rose 0:5 per cent to 228-9, vege- 
table products advanced 0:3 per cent to 
193-3, and iron and its products rose 0:2 
per cent to 231-1. Chemicals and allied 
products advanced 0:2 per cent to 178-6. 
Increases in United States coal, pottery and 
sulphur moved non-metallic minerals and 
their products up 0:1 per cent to 178-9. 


Animal products declined 0-7 per cent to 
217-4 due to decreases in steers, fresh 
meats, fowl, eggs, hides and skins, cured 
meats, fishery products, tallow and raw 
furs; a small increase occurred for cheese 
in the milk products sub-group. 


Wood, wood products and paper remained 
unchanged at 305-8. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets were slightly lower 
between January and February; the com- 
posite index dropped 0-4 per cent to 195-9 
from 196-7. 

The animal products series receded to 
232-3 from 235-0, reflecting lower prices for 
steers, eggs, and eastern poultry and 
cheesemilk, which overbalanced minor in- 
creases for hogs, lambs and calves. On the 
other hand, field products rose to 159-5 
from 158-4 as prices advanced sharply for 
potatoes in the West. Moderate increases 
were noted for potatoes in eastern markets, 
while flax, rye, western hay and Ontario 
corn and oats were also higher. The price 
of Ontario wheat was somewhat lower. 


Residential building material prices 
were stable in February; the index 
remained unchanged at 289°6 as munor 


*On base June 1951=100. 


offsetting price changes occurred for a few 
items. Some plumbing series, notably pipe, 
and spruce lumber registered gains, while 
offsetting decreases were reported for fir 
dimensions and shellac. 


Non-residential material prices rose 
fractionally, the index (1949=100) moving 
to 126-9 from 126-7. Higher prices for 
metals were, in turn, translated into firmer 
quotations among plumbing and heating 
equipment, and hardware series. Eastern 
spruce lumber also reflected strength, while 
declines occurred in shellac, building block 
and certain fir lumber specifications. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—=100) showed no change between 
mid-January and mid-February, the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

At 114-6, the index was 0°3 per cent 
higher than in February 1955 and a little 
lower than the 115:0 of February 1954. 


Again in February, food prices were down 
and other prices were up. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1955 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952—100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, remained unchanged at 
116:2 between mid-November and mid- 
December 1955. Over the year, the index 
rose steadily from 110-2 in mid-January. 

The mid-December index was 6:4 points 
higher than a year earlier. 


New U.K. Index to be Adopted 


A new index that reflects changes in the 
pattern of consumer spending and corrects 
errors in the old index has been devised 
by the U.K. Ministry of Labour. Prices 
on January 17, 1956, will be taken as the 
base. The index for mid-February will be 
the first published on the new base. 


For the first time the items on which 
the index is based include television sets, 
washing machines, second-hand cars, tailor- 
made suits, fully-fashioned nylon hosiery, 
lipstick and face powder. Dropped from 
the index have been rabbits, formerly a 
popular meal, especially with the working 
classes, lump sugar and turnips. 

Announcing the new index, Ian Macleod, 
Minister of Labour, explained that food 
had been slightly overweighted in the old 
index, with the result that it had slightly 
overestimated rises in the cost of living. 


EE 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 92. 


Apprenticeship 


1. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
PrintTInG TRADES OF THE City or Mont- 
REAL. Tenth Annual Report, 1954-55. 
Montreal, 1955. Pp. 94. 


2. TASMANIA. APPRENTICESHIP CoM™MIS- 
sion. Twelfth Annual Report for the Year 
ended 31st December 1954. Hobart, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 8. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. AusTRALIA, CulEF CoNCILIATION Com- 
MISSIONER. Annual Report pursuant to 
Section 108 of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
toon Act 1904-1952, 8th October, 1958, to 
7th October, 1954. Canberra, Government 
Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 3. 

4.US. NationaAL Mepration  Boarp. 
Twenty-First Annual Report, including the 
Report of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1955. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pow: 


Congresses and Conventions 


5. CONFEDERATION OF SHIPBUILDING AND 
ENGINEERING Unions. Report of Proceed- 
ings of the 20th Annual Meeting... 
Blackpool on...9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
August, 1965. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1955. 
Pp. 495. 

6. INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WoRKERS 
UNION. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 8-12, 1955. Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention including 
Report of the Executive Board; Executive 
Board Supplemental Report; Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer; Resolutions; Report 
of the Certified Public Accountant; Con- 
stitution. Akron, 1955. Pp. 409. 
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7. INTERNATIONAL UNION Unirep Avrtro- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WorkKERS OF America. Pro- 
ceedings, Fifteenth Constitutional Conven- 
tion, March 27-April 1, 1955, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 593. 


8. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


38th, GENEVA, 1955. DELEGATION FROM 
AustratiA. Reports of the Australhan 
Government Employers’ and Workers’ 


Delegates to the Thirty-Eighth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, June 1955. Canberra, 1955. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

9. Lasour — Party (Great BriraIn). 
Report of the 54th Annual Conference held 
in....Margate, October 10 to October 14, 
1955. London, 1955. Pp.-307. 


10. New Brunswick FEDERATION OF 
Lazour. Official Proceedings of the 43rd 
Annual Convention, Campbellton, N.B., 
September 12th, 18th 14th, 1965. St. John, 
1955. Pp. 98. 


11. New York Strate FEDERATION OF 
Lazsor. Official Proceedings, 92nd Annual 
Convention, 1955, Buffalo, N.Y. July 18, 
19, 20, 21, 1955. Albany, 1955. Pp. 137: 


12. Roya Socirty FoR THE PREVENTION OF 
AccipeNts. Proceedings of the National 
Industrial Safety Conference, 1955, the Spa, 
Scarborough, May 20th, 21st and 22nd. 
London, 1955. Pp. 94. 

13. UntreED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 
Workers Union. Resolutions and Summary 
of Proceedings, Tenth Annual Convention, 


March 22-27, 1954, Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, 1954. Pp. 97. 
14. UniTED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 


Workers Union. Resolutions and Summary 
of Proceedings, Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion, March 28-April 1, 1955, Vancouver, 
B.C. Vancouver, 1955. Pp. 67. 


Civil Service 


15. Great Britain. Crvit Service Com- 
MISSION. Report of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for the Period ist 
April, 1954 to 31st March, 1956; being the 
89th Report of the Commissioners. London, 
HIMES. On f0b0m be perce: 


16. QUEENSLAND. Pusiic SErvice Com- 
MISSIONER. Thirty-Fourth Annual Report; 
being the Report for the Year ended 
30th, June, 1955. Brisbane, Government 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 45. 


17. US. Crvit Service Commission. 
EMPLOYMENT Sratistics Orrice. Occupa- 
tions of Federal White-Collar Workers 
showing Sex, Grades, and Average Salaries 
of Employees on August 31, 1954. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 53. 

A study of white collar workers who form 

0 per cent of the Government’s 
civilian employees. The following tables are 
included: A=—Distribution of white-collar 
employees, by occupation, June 30, 1951 and 
August 31, 1954; B—Occupational distribu- 
tion of full-time white-collar employees, by 
agency, August 31, 1954; C.—Grade distribu- 
tion and average annual saiary of full-time 
white-collar employees, by occupation, 
August 31, 1954. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


18. Menta, M. M. Measurement of 
Industrial Productivity. Calcutta, World 
Press Ltd., 1955. Pp. 98. 

“This study attempts to analyse and 
examine some of the problems connected with 


the meaning and measurement of industrial 
productivity.” Cf. Preface. 


19. Weiss, ABRAHAM. What Automation 
means to You; a Summary of the Effects 
of the Second Industrial Revolution on 
the American Worker. Washington, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, 
155.9 p. Al: 

The author points out that fewer workers 
produce more goods. For example, in 
January 1955, about 12% million workers 


were able to produce as much as 134 million 
workers produced 14 months before. 


Factory Inspection 


20. Great Britain. Factory DmpaRTMENT. 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for the year 1964. London, 
H.MS.0., 1955. Pp. 265. 

21. IRELAND (Eire). Factory INSPECTION 
Service. Report for 1954 on the Work of 
the Factory Inspection Service. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1955. Pp. 17. 


Labour Bureaus 


22. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


1955. Pp. 88. 
23. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Fourteenth Annual Report, 


Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 47. 

24. Intrnors. DepARTMENT oF LABOR. 
Annual Report, 1954-1955. Springfield, 1955. 
Pp. 88. 

25. Matta. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report for the Year 1953. Valetta, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 67. 
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26. Mauritius. Lasour DerparTMEntT. 
Annual Report for 1954. Port Louis, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 73. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABor. 
1955. Lansing, 1956. 


27. MiIcHIGAN. 
Annual Report, 
Pps 27: 


28. QuEBEC (PRovINCE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report on the Activities 
of the Year ending March 31, 1955. Quebec, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 283. 


29. TASMANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND Inpustry. fifteenth Annual Report 
for the Year ended 31st December 1954. 
Hobart, Government Printer, 1955. Pp. 28. 


Labour Organization 


30. CanapA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Economics AND ResuarcH BrancH. Forty- 
Fourth Annual Report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada. 1955 ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 124. 


31. Nationan INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Handbook of Union Government 
Structure and Procedures, by James J. 
Bambrick and George H. Haas. New York, 
1955. Pp. 120. 

“This...study is based on an analysis of 
the constitutions of 194 unions with a 
declared membership of 17,513,798.” Topics 
discussed include merger of the AFL and 
CIO, Dues, Iniation Fees, Strike Authoriza- 
tion Procedures, Strike Vote Procedures, 
Contract Authorization Procedures, Union 
Admittance, Disciplinary Procedures, EHlee- 
tion of Union Presidents, Union Conventions 
and Executive Boards. 


Labour Supply 


32. CASSELMAN, PAut Husert. Economics 
of Employment and Unemployment. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. 183. 

Partial Contents—Full Employment.—The 
Factors governing Employment.—Seasonal 
Variations in Employment—The Business 
Cycle and Employment.— Unemployment 
other than Cyclical and Seasonal.—Part- 
Time Employment and Under-Employment.— 
Employment Forecasting. 


33. U.S. Narionan Science Founpation. 
Scientific Personnel Resources; a Summary 
of Data on Supply Utilization and Training 
of Scientists and Engineers. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 86. 

Partial Contents-—The Growth of Science 
and Technology—The Supply and Utiliza- 
tion of Scientists and Engineers.—The 
Professional Characteristics and Employment 
of Scientists and Engineers—The Educa- 
tional System, and the Training of Scientists 
and Engineers. Appendix: Organizations 
engaged in the Collection of Scientific Per- 
sonnel Information. 
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Labouring Classes 


34. Arnot, Ropert Pace. A History of 
the Scottish Miners from the EHarliest 
Times. London, Allen and Unwin, 1955. 
Pp. 445. 

This is the story of Scottish Miners with 
particular reference to their unions. 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LeqistaTion BrancH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Hol- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Fair Employ- 
ment Practices, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation. Ottawa, 1955. 
Pp. 25. } 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Forced Labour. Sixth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 39th session, 
Geneva, 1956. Volume 1 contains a report 
and questionnaire. Volume 2 contains replies 
of member governments to the questionnaire. 


37. JAPAN. Mrnistry or Lasor. Japan 
Labor Year Book for 1953. Tokyo, 1954. 
Pp. 180. 


38. QuEBEC (PROVINCE). EXECUTIVE 
Counc... Decree relating to the Dress 
Industry, Province of Quebec, administered 
by the Joint Commission for the Dress 
Industry of the Province of Quebec. Rev. 
ed. with Amendments. Montreal? Joint 
Commission for the Dress Industry of the 
Province of Quebec, 1952. Pp. 26. Amend- 
ment sheets added covering years 1958, 1954, 
1955. 


39. U.S. Concress. Joint CoMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic’ Report. Low-Income 
Families. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Low-Income Families... 84th 
Congress, Ist session, pursuant to Sec. 
5(a) of Public law 304, 79th Congress. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 757. Hear- 
ings held November 18-23, 1955. John 
Sparkman, Chairman of Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families. 


40. U.S. Coneruss. Senate. CoMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND Pusiic Wexrars. Welfare 
and Pension Plans Investigation. Interim 
Report; Panel Discussion, Review of 
Selected Plans: Two Plans evidencing 
Corrupt Operation, submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare by 
its Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds, pursuant to 8. Res. 40, 84th Con- 
gress, Ist sess. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 59. 

This Interim Report contains a summary 
of a panel discussion among labor and busi- 
ness representatives on welfare and pension 


plans and funds subject to collective bargain- 
ing. The report also contains a summary of 
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testimony on the general pattern of plans in 
the steel and automobile industries and a 
summary of alleged irregularities in the plans 
of the Laundry Workers’ International Union 
and the Pointers, Cleaners and Caulkers 
Union Local No. 52, Chicago, Ill. 


Statistics 


41. Great Brivarn. Boarp or TRADE. 
The Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. 
76th Statistical Abstract, 1951-1954. London, 
H.M.S.0., 1955. Pp. 318. 


42. Newsrint ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 
Newsprint Data: 1955. Statistics of World 
Supply and Demand. Montreal, 1955. 
Pp. 2s: 


Wages and Hours 


43. MANiToBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1956, 
reflecting Rates contained in Final Septem- 
ber Payroll. Winnipeg, 1955? Pp. 43. 


44, RoruscHitp, Kurt WitHetm. The 
Theory of Wages. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1954. Pp. 178. 


“The considerable advances made by 
economic theory in the past 20 years in such 
fields as imperfect competition, under- 
employment and full employment have 
thrown much new light on the wage ques- 
tion. This modern work on wage theory 
combines these new developments with a full 
account of the earlier wage doctrines and 
thus gives a rounded picture of the present 
state of the debate in this important sector 
of economic science. The 15 chapters of the 
book are subdivided into 3 parts: Wages 
under perfect competition, Wages in the 
actual world, Wages and the community.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


45. ILLINoIs. DEPARTMENT OF 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries. Part 2. Compensation Claims 
closed, 1954. Springfield, 1955. Pp. 38, 36. 

46. MicHIcAN. WoRKMEN’S CoMPENSA- 
TION DrepaRTMENT. Annual Report, Oct. 1, 


LABOR. 


1954 to Sept. 30, 1956. Lansing, 1955. 
Pesos 

47. NEBRASKA. WoORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION Court. Thirteenth Annual Report, 


July 1, 1954 to June 80, 1955, Inclusive. 
Lincoln, 1955. Pp. 27. 

48. US. EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
ApprEaLs Boarp. Decisions. Volume 6. 
July 1, 1952-June 30, 1958. Washington, 
GPiOx 1955 Pps 630% 


Miscellaneous 


49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Report of the Director of Investigation and 
Research, Combines Investigation Act for 
the Fiscal Year ended March 381, 1956. 
Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 72. 


50. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 
Commerce. Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 1955 ed. Toronto, 1955. 
Bp. 40, 23. 


51. Great Brirarin. Crenrran YourH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Foundry Crafts- 
men; the Moulder. 2d ed. London, 
H.MS.0., 1955. Pp. 16. This pamphlet 
describes the work and training of the 
craftsmen. 


52. JOURNEES D’ETUDES EUROPEENNES SUR 
LA POPULATION, Paris, 1953. Etudes Huro- 
péennes de Population: Main-d’oeuvre, 
Emploi, Migrations. Situation et Perspec- 
tives. Paris, Editions de 1]’Institut national 
d’études démographiques, 1954. Pp. 438. 
At head of title: Centre européen d’études 
de population. 

Papers given before a Conference on 
European Population held in Paris on May 
21, 22 and 23, 1953. The conference was 
sponsored by the Institut National d’Etudes 
Demographiques, a French government 
agency. 


53. McNair, JoHN. James Mazton, the 
Beloved Rebel. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1955. Pp. 337. 


Biography of the Scotch socialist M.P. 
who was one of the leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party during his lifetime. 


54. RicHARDSON (JAMES) AND Sons. 
Western Canadian Oils including Natural 
Gas Review.. 1956 Version. Edition Ten. 
Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 80. 


55. Schumpeter, JosppH Atois. History 
of Economic Analysis; edited from manu- 
script by Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
Pp. 1260. 


A history of economic developments from 
the earliest times up to modern times. 


56. U.S. Sexective Service System. 
Annual Report of the Director of Selective 
Service for the Fiscal Year 1966 to the 
Congress of the United States pursuant to 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 109. 


57. WorLtD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Annual Report including a Summary of 
Proceedings of the Assembly of Delegates, 
Istanbul, Turkey, July 31-August 6, 1956. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 51. 


Selected Bibliography on Automation 


(articles issued in Canada) 


Accent on automation, by B. J. Henderson. 
(In Monetary Times, Dec. 1955, p. 29-30; 
66-67.) 

Automatic factories are key to next tech- 
nical advance, by J. J. Brown. (In 
Canadian Business, Oct. 1955, p. 26-29.) 


Automation. (In Labor Facts, Jan. 1956, 
p. 1, 6-16.) 
Automation. (In Labour Gazette, April 


1955, p. 411-14.) 

Automation: Part 1. Automation: Part II. 
(In Labour Research, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1955, 
p. 1-12; Jan. Feb.-March 1956, p. 1-12.) 

Automation, a new impact and challenge, 
by T. F. Silvey, (In Canadian Unionist, 
Jan. 1955, p. 9-10.) 

Automation and its challenges, by E. H. 
Walker. (In Canadian Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Journal, 4th quarter, 
1955, p. 16-22.) 

Automation; facts every worker needs to 
know. (In UE News (Canadian), Feb. 10, 
1956, p. 2-3.) 

(Digest of article in Labor Facts, Jan. 
1956.) 

Automation in aircraft industry, by G. 
Glinski. (In Canadian Aviation, Nov. 
1955, p. 87-88.) 


Automation—its personnel aspects. (In 
Industrial Canada, July 1955, p. 236-240.) 


L’Automation laisse prévoir le salaire 
annuel garanti. (In ie Travail, May 27, 
1955, p. 4-5.) 

Automation, the word and the reality. (In 
Industrial Canada, January 1956, p. 41- 
50.) 


Automation will change your job and your 
life, by J. McArthur. (In Financial Post, 
Sept. 3, 1955, p. 15.) 


Automatisme, by L. P. Bonneau. (In 


Revue de Univ. Laval. Feb. 1955, 
p. 492-503.) 

CANADA. Civil Service Commission. 
Organizations and Methods Service. 


Bibliography on electronic computers and 
data processing. 63p. Mimeographed. 
Supplement 1. June-July 1955. 14p. 

Electronics industry grosses half a billion 
dollars a year. (In Monetary Times, 
March 1955, p. 48-50.) 

First national conference of white collar 
workers discusses office automation. (In 
The Canadian Unionist, Oct. 1955, p. 426.) 

Guideposts to further automation, by David 
Rubinfien. (In Plant Administration, 
Sept. 1954, p. 126; 131-134; 136.) 
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Industry has a new robot servant (digest 
of address), by M. O. Cross, Jr. (In 
Financial Post, Feb. 19, 1955, p. 24.) 


Labor roundup; how automation profits 
labor, by J. McArthur. (In Financial 
Post, May 28, 1955, p. 9.) 


Machines that feed on raw data; review 
article of Electronic data processing in 
industry. (In Canadian Business, Sept. 
1955, p. 84, 86.) 


Management’s new look—1955, by G. A. 
Wilkinson. (In Trades and Labour Con- 
gress Journal, March 1955, p. 18-19.) 


Modern marvels of automation transform 
industrial world. (In Monetary Times, 
March 1955, p. 51.) 


A new day’s a’comin’—what to expect from 
automation. (In Plant Administration 
(1955), p. 76; 214; 216.) 

No coffee-break for these super-clerks, by 
D. R: Gordon. (In Financial Post, Nov. 
26, 1955, p. 19.) 

Office automation; what’s happening in 


CNR accounting? (In Canadian National 
Magazine, Jan. 1955, p. 4-5.) 


Plugged-in brains widening business, by 
V. J. Egan. (In Financial Post, April 23, 
1955) ps 21) 

“Supersonic” brain designing aid, by G. 
Glnski. (In Canadian Aviation, Dec. 
1955, p. 81-82.) 

There is no need to fear automation, by 
J.J. Brown. (In Canadian Business, Oct. 
1955, p. 30-34.) 

They’ll learn computer magic 
Post, Sept. 24, 1955, p. 40.) 

Trade unions and “Automation”, by J. 
Walton. (In Trades and Labour Congress 
Journal, August 1955, p. 33.) 


What office equipment means to business; 
automation has brought a challenging new 
era, by R. G. Sinn. (In Financial Post, 
May 14, 1956, p. 50.) 

Will a machine ever take your job, by N. 
DePoe. (In Maclean’s Magazine, Oct. 1, 
1955, p. 20-21; 62-67.) 

You just ‘plug in’ this brain. 
Post, Sept. 24, p. 18.) 


(In Financial 


(In Financial 


Sharing Increased Productivity Benefits 


Some problems encountered by Denmark 
in attempting to share equitably the bene- 
fits derived from increased productivity are 
discussed by Ivar Norgaard, Esbjerg Labour 
College headmaster, in the February-March 
issue of Trade Union Information. 


Several examples are cited to show that 
collective bargaining in Denmark—where 
trade unions are strong—nets workers a fair 
share of the benefits. 


The conclusion reached in the article is 
that increased productivity benefits should 
be shared by consumers, employers and 
workers alike. 


Technical Education 


A United Kingdom Government White 
Paper outlines a program of education that 
is being followed to obtain an adequate 
number of engineers and technicians to cope 
with increasing demands. 

Being put in hand immediately is a five- 
year program of development related as 
closely as possible to the most urgent 
demands and the extent of available 
resources. 

The objectives during this period are to 
increase by about one-half the output of 
students from advanced courses at tech- 
nical colleges and a proportionate increase 
at the lower levels. 
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This will call for building of schools to 
be started in the period 1956-61 to the 
value of about 70 million pounds. When 
these objectives are secured, the Govern- 
ment will consider what further measures 
are needed. 

The White Paper, Technical Education, 
may be obtained for 32 cents, from The 
United Kingdom Information Service offices, 
275 Albert Street, Ottawa 4, Ont. 


Disability Retirement Provisions 


Inadequate provision in pension schemes 
for employees forced into early retirement 
through disabilities is discussed in a book- 
let based on a recent survey in 127 firms 
in the United States. 

The booklet, Disabihty Retirement in 
Industrial Pension Plans, was prepared by 
the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, Prince- 
ton University. 

The survey indicates that disability 
clauses are not a universal feature in indus- 
trial pension plans. Where these are pro- 
vided, they do not go far enough. 

The survey finds that more and more 
unions and companies are considering this 
phase of industrial life and making provi- 
sion for the individual who must quit work 
before the generally accepted normal retir- 
ing age of 65. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Pate Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
RSG SCROM «nc eae tec nraee Cesitaee sacl es 5,517 101 402 1,577 2,024 960 453 
Ui SWANN RIESE cae, one "eases. Ciba 6 oie auatean viele | 694 aA 41 149 201 279 23 
INGA STICUIOUTEL. cane ctl seercvs ses > 4,823 100 361 | 1,428 1,823 681 430 
MEtiostees See rem ere tec Thiet eae fenlne 4,242 82 318 233 1.504 759 346 
A eM EAIE TAD ic vicki onion nine sane OO iow 674 A 40 148 193 270 22 
Mon-Aeriaultural occa ccc cchn niet sie | 3,568 81 278 1,085 1,311 489 324 
THEN TEEN eh Ea an a ec 1,275 19 84 344 520 201 107 
OTIOMUNEAD oc ails Nokia. Hepes + nx ene | 20 bs * | * * * * 
Non-Apriculturall. oo os.¢cn clescee'ee cae 1,255 19 83 343 | 512 192 106 
MME ALOR eg rahe gins ecg alo T As alls Bea o ow latae wk 5,517 101 402 1,577 2,024 960 453 
tS PONT ooo asa ns eed Caan ks 503 14 _ 39 186 156 78 30 
Reet SCION ccd uate hn: oid are lw) slovetdueiavale ele ove 712 18 51 23% 237 125 49 
i — A ORES Cc eolelaiecnisan oe caitisin Jere siaate, si 2,588 46 183 725 958 454 222 
AO — B48: VERT <a5e a 0s Aiea tose ctalale 4-s-ahaels Ve 1,504 22 113 384 583 266 136 
G5 Years and OVELs a0. estas as rect: 210 . 16 | 50 90 37 16 
Persons with Jobs 
EADS RT OUD: coil. cic aiaicietajeve Ne eianie sse/e* 5,231 93 369 1,456 1,954 925 434 
< irae aie we 3,988 75 286 1,126 1,442 728 331 
WEEYRANOT 21k site de eee Rie oF iene 1,243 18 83 330 512 197 103 
urienitarals spar deaeaatuee sameness 688 * 40 148 199 277 23 
Mea: Rovienitucal Biice SoA «attr ead ois 0" 4,543 92 329 1,308 1,755 648 411 
i POPLOL ES cameo cine aie atte go PS ve a 4,107 76 291 1,180 1,619 569 372 
peeves ii eee arreearrtedis ra Reef 2) 968 60 217 874 1,143 397 277 
IP emiates taper cemeteries: vives slele'> 1,139 16 74 306 476 172 95 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
OU DOxes et a,c thertertates Hae nap ees store 286 “ 33 121 70 35 19 
Persons not in the Labour Force | 
NEO RCT SoCeree 5,109 155 472 1,428 1,648 940 466 
ao a aeons 1,047 50 110 248 312 215 112 
Ricrivaloa pear nae toate s.. 4,062 105 362 1, 180 1,336 725 354 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Jan. 21, 1956 Dec. 10, 1955 Jan. 22, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 

Work(2) Work(?) Work() 
otal looking fOr WOLK. crac sso ove.» «/sieeieirisioineees 299 281 218 202 382 364 
Wi thoutdObssca sch cesinreiens cneeleaemarster 286 269 200 185 363 346 
ders month aie gers oleae ae vtec ecove Oe cic eecact BON aestea as vatiels 100 )) RAR AS ee 
i aah SSTILOWNDINS Figs ors. roe eect eee Tae TA ecco meenettare SF iigccamuo neces Se) GR eS 
Mm GEEMOM ULIS J ariirlas aavacciaterct sie cel iets DO Wi aratsehtarers aes RPS = oan 50) | ees ae ae 
Hal BON GOST vrtr nt ia rote ceisler Ft a iarermreiateren scx Le (OEE oe DM Vea yee A 
Nise—l SAIMONENS pment ee sve Maes tere bd an (eee eas WL sadles easier ee RR Bae Se 
LOAN ACO VEL te silos teweis tne satatnsiee Beare tiatele seaars Lem Seedoacmooe pan ABOA I Cc oS 
WiOPkOd sosktractic. seen aninaeatleea chute 13 12 18 17 19 18 

I= U4 OUTS raoeaias ce eeoare sae sei “a be 4 - hs * 

PS—GEROUIS ocr riel ane Gicis o/eis 6 Peete ees 5 A 11 10 11 11 


Q) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies eae are: oe 
HOSS, Dotalls serait eek ase ees meee 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
LOBSS Total or sacs o oste notinteal see eo haem aes 3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 64,551 
L9bSeLotal sis cuties wisn Mears elem 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


= bo 
5 00.5 
cS us) sf 
3 a5 g aS we Fa 
CPs Coie! + 8 ed oy 
: as 3s | 3 e | fe] 838 BY 
Period 8 he | &a 8 |Fsi sss! ez 5 
O'A 3 $8 ¢.8 g a= ww | Zas 5 = 
#2 | 2) 28 |#2|/ 2] 2 |2e/S88/ 2) 8] 3 
ce | 8 | #8 | eS/ E | & asl ase; 4) 4a| z 
sa | SO | ad | ce] & | dq [eS i|ss5|/ §|/6) 8 
IC ste Ryo) Ye ce OE hs Sees Acts 10,021) 6,339 1,855} 3,185)13,766)17,250| 879] 26,492/10,380 966} 91,133 
LIGAND Ota At eet comitaeaae 9,983) 6,775 1,938] 2,735)11,974]10,920] 763) 25,699/13,011 578| 84,376 
TQHB UW OUAIGC, Baeis.s ie eves Ay cloak Pron 8,563) 5,775 1,190} 2,146) 9,588) 7,036] 514) 15,117) 7,687] 371] 57,987 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


B—Labour Income 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


. Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- ‘inance, 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, | ervices, dpe nell 
ishing, facturing tion apaehas smohaeiae Labour Total 
TPP. Storage, ment) * Income 
zone rade 

1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 

1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 $i 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
19583—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1955—Average............. 74 344 78 276 262 38 1,072 
1954—December........... 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January..........:.:. 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
Pebruary: si. F0.ka te 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Marah os oacc tetas 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
Ng] a eee ae 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
MAY fee wayne anes 69 340 72 278 258 37 1,049 
SMEG Sarre ke seis. so ctelle 77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
SMS Badass sande atne : 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
AUG USG Me skit eemadn 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
September........... 81 355 93 285 273 39 1,126 
Ootober. 6 5\c05a S85. | 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 
November........... 83 357 89 290 274 40 1,133 
December........... 81 363 80 290 272 39 1,125 
449 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,596,718. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month 04 hie cal mah 3 
ear an j eekly eekly 
Aggregate| Average _ |Aggregate| Average 
pee Weekly |Wages and Meee ad papeny Weekly |Wages and Weems 
nae Payrolls | Salaries ' | Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1947—Average..............-5. 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average............0000- 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average...............0-. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average..........0....55 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 §1.25 
19h2—Averages 062... deen: 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—A Verage.csi.s.c vc eon 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—A'verage.i.ccc..scketse ss 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1955—Average..............055 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
110-0 146-7 133-4 vss} 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 1389-4 61.30 
109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
111-7 153-9 137°3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107:3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 
116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
114-7 162-5 141-1 60.61 109-8 157-0 142-1 62.50 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, Storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8)Finance, 
pen ane and oe estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area - 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan, 1 Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Naploundiand sy . «5 taco ose. ees ale sees ede 125-5 140-9 123-5 §2.95 55.11 49.81 
mymnce Ho warndiislandiee 5. ..0.4e0c0bis ac. hwenmewe sin 113-4 120-9 103-2 45.11 45.59 43.67 
Gara Soi ee Sich cakes cet eee scan ene: 99-4 100-5 96-8 49.94 51.01 48.28 
Wem Srdnswy Gk...) eee awe anes screen oc ead 107-4 110-2 102-9 53.60 51.68 50.37 
IEG SRE 5c centers ost ree, wh ee vie ake 115-9 119-7 109-7 58.49 59.93 56.18 
CER ae oe ee ee I Oe oe ee ae 2 Se 115-3 117-1 109-2 62.82 64.55 61.20 
ME aint Bes DE rowan. cin ween eel Tate Te ean ibe» 105-5 108-5 103-5 58.28 58.45 56.23 
ere ON ey, Cae See. (yr, SO | ed a ae 113-3 121-6 115-8 58.16 58.79 56.43 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 133-4 137-5 128-5 62.71 63.94 59.09 
British Columbia (including Yukon)............... 111-5 116-6 103-9 65.17 66.93 62.60 
Lov ae Ae ee ce) ne. «Se 114-7 117-9 109-1 60.61 62.02 58.49 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
SS CRN OHAzE ES SE ee Fe a ts on mae he 112-4 124-9 114-0 44.81 45.10 41.95 
Se ae se SRE RS ee ee hs: een a 8 ee 89-1 89-4 92-1 61.87 63.28 60.12 
LE Ce ee) Se ce ak eee ae ee 119-9 117-2 114-3 48.10 49.55 47.09 
Seah Tohnee epee nian et Aches tach 106-5 95-6 107-6 49.83 48.92 47.54 
OS ote ces ae. 08S eee ah ee eg ee ee 107-2 111-9 104-9 49.69 52.23 48.81 
SET DPRAOKOI NA. ne aan os EP ls Cb ¥ 104-9 106-3 102-6 50.50 52.92 48.10 
POPOG ARI OTS Ee cic «yo Stade cite a hos a eee Skt 108-2 111-5 95-2 56.74 59.24 56.08 
Drummondville..... ta a EE foeisial a eee a 77-6 79-0 73-0 52.53 54.30 50.69 
Montreal......... ; ee ia eta: jo Shee 116-1 118-7 109-9 58.84 60.97 56.59 
vO eae EE hae a= ea eI one 115-9 117-6 111-1 56.27 57.18 54.44 
Peet OTOP Ae ae. COE ert ko oem yas OR A ee paces 96-9 96-4 94-1 64.10 65.50 60.78 
noe eee 8 Oe Se oe oie ae aie : 79-0 80-9 146-8 65.68 66.64 eda 
Niagara Falls.... diese waren ae 117-9 123-3 114-9 68.98 68.62 66.85 
BiOarhavimese «20: Ake net. .acewe Aa eG 103-0 104-8 111-1 70.78 72.35 68.26 
CMOREO Sree AM cs oc Sates a) SOR a 125-4 126-2 120-7 63.57 65.25 62.00 
cabins tito me.» as Seema ae Sa ee De 110-0 111-6 100-2 65.67 67.17 62.83 
prmntionrd: Mees... .5. Seago. .r esata 88-3 88-1 81-1 59.45 60.46 58.36 
Pt ERE es, oof GREER: ei ca ee a ee 105-5 104-3 95°5 53.62 56.98 63.13 
Be OTE og > ae Gn 0 bic ee Cte ee 106-5 110-6 101-7 58.06 59.59 55.80 
Biases bee oo Bete: 1 es bh ov sas ae 132-6 132-6 132-1 76.13 76.69 72.53 
SPOTS eee ra ie eee 2 cee VIR os = ad eto 110-4 113-1 107-2 58.06 58.85 55.88 
Popes oe oes ones ek 124-1 126-0 111-5 72.25 75.08 72.83 
Windsor.> 2 +. = a5 tate 108-1 110-2 79-6 61.62 72.01 69.15 
Duals Ste: Maries. oc ccccect.  cekat me 119-2 121-2 93-7 75.23 76.90 66.91 
SEWilltam—Pt. Arthur........6ceseese. vas 108-5 114-1 105-3 64.18 64.93 59.68 
Venice See ee oe Aad talas catsc@teneset 105-5 108-7 103-4 55.19 55.50 53.65 
BRON 1. SEEN. « olen Mottled 8. ste sees Ps 112-3 118-1 116-0 56.67 55.90 54.26 
PEA DUI IU cx abe Aa Mela Se RR a vs aso 115-4 122-5 116-5 54.69 54.59 53.91 
BidMonton iieads.<ociecns REED. 7. ore 157-7 163-3 149-0 57.19 59.57 55.138 
abr ary tee i aot. thanaltes “Ste Ris hex 142-6 144:3 135°5 59.97 60.54 57.48 
Pe ARCOUVEE Hee Ae or Soe Boe is we bol Coe Fs deere 110-8 112-3 103-4 63.06 64.77 60.85 
WL Ova A MRI c 5 sctin te,. ai cette Bae Fes rs A 120-3 118-2 113-7 60.24 60.94 56.27 
é 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Sees 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers rs ats ENG pall oe 


Industr: a 
4 Jan.1 | Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 

WHLUTN 1 (YS SAE aS Op enh ROTI peas Meco ino 114-4 116-5 110-8 73.65 76 70.33 
MotHlomIning sacar recone ydeialnursreviece miele erst nero 117-8 120-3 112-7 75.13 78.88 72.61 
(CEN Regge cs BQ ace Oe Se ReeRG GE Or Ata 5... 76-5 78-9 81-6 68.11 69.33 66.35 
Wthesmilotall. ccc adteeis soe seria oan vem aare 156-3 159-0 141-7 78.34 83.30 75.97 
Hel sins. Races: 106-0 106-2 104-8 73.42 74.73 68.88 
Coal ey ee nein dercle 3 ' 71-1 70-5 77-0 62.69 64.65 59.22 
@iland’natural wash occck cies ote neo ; 220-8 223-6 196°7 84.77 85.18 81.36 
BN Oms-rretalityrs sickle Cette arerincsS Mehta iolase Gi nstee fe ere ax: 124-8 131-3 121-3 67.87 69.62 64.65 
Manulacttring 26.2 cece eh oe. cols aoe teed 109-8 112-3 103-2 62.50 64.71 60.80 
ood andubeweragesen ee aot ers eriert vie ate ster eierae 99-5 109-1 98-4 56.88 56,°4 55.04 
Meat products) cc. ttc tek css ke Oe tae oe eters na 118-3 124-6 114-0 63 .93 66%%:7 64.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 70-0 99-6 70-0 49.90 46.40 47.05 
Grainsmilliprod ucts cee ...< sien enntvicsis> chic Ootne tors 103-0 104-5 104-6 60.25 62.21 57.40 
Bread and other bakery products...........-..- 108-5 109-3 104-9 55.16 54.69 52.52 
Biscuits and Crackers\. jeje iienicsletsee eis ee ee 84-6 91-3 84-3 46.00 47.88 43.22 
Distilled and malt liquors....... Bi Teton tee 104-1 116-1 103-7 73.71 72,28 70.69 
Tobacco and tobacco products, ..........20000e0es 93-8 97-3 109-9 58.20 57.77 49.27 
Rubber products as ees gee acs eee weave Ceca oiler ai ve 111-3 114-4 102-3 63.80 66.11 62.02 
eather products ss ccta cee wie ee eens ae ce sew leis 87-6 89-2 82-9 42.20 45.46 41.25 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............-..5- 90-1 91-2 85-9 39.40 43.16 38.61 
Textile.products (except clothing)...............-. 87-3 88-1 80-3 50.62 53.08 49.56 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 89-5 88-9 81-8 47.41 50.99 47.14 
Woollen toe dS icra ast « Hee ert iter Teoh toe iate Lace 72-9 74-4 69-8 49.00 51.53 47.09 
Synthetic textiles and silk 89-2 88-6 84-5 57.40 58.44 54.96 
Clothing (textile andifur)); y.5-9seea: oe teen 91-6 94-6 86-3 38.72 42.07 39.07 
Meni s Clothing ni terei«.ckoceen San te eo erm 97-3 99.4 88-4 37.76 40.74 37.80 
‘Women's clothings .g2..o...cmseeseenoe See a 88-1 91-2 88-7 38.66 41.64 38.78 
KNIG POOUS ernie Stier tors te Ae cee ee aa 83-4 86-5 77-0 40.22 44,11 40.22 
Wood products sockets ax lia os eat ee tepisit oataeaaee 104-0 107-7 96-7 54.34 57.03 52.64 
Saw and planing mills)... 3058. oh boos cee ene ie as 104-5 108-4 97-3 56.23 58.30 54.39 

TR UTTEGUTO Te iste soye Ole Rts rain eet stan a oh rate 109-1 112-2 102-6 51.55 56.02 50.87 
Other wood products®.:;....22sneeces cee eben 92-4 96-3 83-5 50.64 52.70 47.35 
Paper products. £ occa ke ces ue a 118-6 119-7 113-2 75.48 77.04 71.40 
Pulp and paper mills........... oa. 4 120-9 122-0 116-4 82.12 82.91 76.85 
Other paper productserc enya eyes resent 113-0 114-2 105-5 58.16 61.73 56.73 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 112-4 113-6 111-0 68.54 69.99 65.70 
{ron andisteel productsun....<c-soc emesis tenia els 106-3 107-1 95-6 69.97 73.04 66.42 
Agricultural implements. .:.............00-0+0005 64-4 62-9 64-0 70.56 70.75 67.95 
Fabricated and structural steel................+. 128-2 128-4 126-6 72.33 75.00 71.31 
Hardwarevand tools ii. ..c.noccswecclauertemese = 106-6 107-9 97-3 65.12 67.64 62.92 
Heating and cooking appliances..............+-- 98-4 102-9 92-0 60.29 63.78 56.84 
TOM CABINS iconv Mae ao ates me ie 102-6 104-2 82-6 68.18 73.68 64,49 
Mavchineryinal gee crete iets (ers Neer nos deen rete te 112-3 112-4 106-4 68.65 71.53 65.64 
Primary iron and steel 114-4 114-7 94-5 78.54 80.32 71.98 
Sheet: metal productsi,..<.aehe en are werent 108-0 110:3 98-6 64.82 69.31 62.54 
Transportation equipment...............0e seen ee 129-2 128-2 119-9 67.01 71.81 69.03 
Aircraitvand parte as Pee.w-sccte eh enero 345-3 339-2 340°3 75.01 76.86 73.28 
Motorvebicles i ieathtss aai.cee ates ena ouerare e 113-0 110-1 81-9 64.18 78.55 80.31 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-. 92-6 93-6 106-1 68.24 70.45 70.71 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 90-0 88-9 81-1 63.61 63.69 62.27 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............00+000+ 137-8 141-6 134-1 61.79 68.28 58.01 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..........-00.0eeeeees 128-2 129-9 119-7 72.57 73.95 70.42 
Aluminum prod UCts acc ac cactle ties tie eleiele or eee 132-1 133-5 120-0 68.23 69.09 66.50 
Brassiand copper products... .....2.s.0s-see0ers 111-7 111-7 102-7 66.77 71.49 65.91 
Smelting and reHnings rnc) onie comb veavienaa eet 149-9 152-8 140-9 79.81 79.66 77.07 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................55 143-6 145-2 131-7 66.74 69.50 65.30 
Non-metallic mineral products.............0.0.005 125-9 131-2 111-7 64.39 67.48 63.18 
GIG IPTGCUCES:... a cieivn sen mdersatain emma ante teen 108-5 112-3 99-1 62.63 63 .97 61.08 
Glass and glass products... . + 128-5 132-8 115-7 62.52 65.38 61.62 
Products of petroleum and Coal..........+.+0. 0000s 126-9 127-0 119-1 91.74 91.58 88.65 
Chemical DFOGUCtSs aie rat eagerounles een 122-8 124-6 119-6 il Gt 71.09 68.41 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 112-8 113-4 108-2 65.31 65.54 62.35 
Acids, alkalis and saltS.......0..ssssseeuseceses 126-2 128-6 121-7 80.54 79.71 79.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 103: 107-7 100-4 54.01 55.65 52.93 
CONSUFUCHOM 6c: ctace dels Melee chee oe eaNe 106-2 125-2 104-2 58.97 63.33 56.70 
Building BNA SELUCHUMES |. cian acs scote si vis lero ice aise 110-7 127-7 104-7 61,85 68.80 60.47 
iSUR IGNITE © eamersunneraosd dopnud sco Gonuceco srs 117- 132-6 105-8 61.28 68.19 60.32 
PU INCSTING, WOU Gaya s-ecpileie/ate stain e/elererayalaieie)everetsiers 83°5 107-1 99-7 65.26 72.01 61.16 
Highways, bridges and streets............++e0+00 98-9 121-2 103-5 53.77 54.04 50.65 
SOLVICE ieristeir weaver hstyecorje tects em apuliornn vom 115-4 116:3 109-3 41.64 42.04 39.57 
Hotels:and restaurants. cay sai etremerier ivictiis 108-9 110-0 104-8 35.81 36.07 34.66 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 104-4 106-0 100-4 37.39 38.64 36.00 
Industrial composite. ..........c0020scereeseeeewes 114-7 117-9 109-1 60.61 62.02 58.48 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on a, Gok! from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TABLE C-4.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 

maki Janie, | Doo..1, | Jan. 1,.| dane dy (Doc fulians t 

1956’ | 1955’ |  1955' | 1956’ | 1955 | ° 1955 
nor Ashe spall ae One 37-8|  39-4| 39-3] 148-3] 144-7] 142-9 
noe PE ee ee ee 38-2] 40-8] 38-0{ 132-4] 129-1 125-2 
Re mipmaaiok. S23. Ok as et oe: 40-9) 41-9] 40-1] 135-1| 130-6} 128-4 
th Rok Ae ge ee ee 40-2] 43-0] 39-9] 132-2] 131-6] 128-8 
MLL |g: Reg oe eee ee 38-8/ 41-3] 39-5] 154-7| 158-6] 149-6 
aoa SRO 2S eee ee 38-4] 40-9] 38-6) 141-3} 138-0| 186-1 
peta GT eee ae eee ie 39-8| 40-7]  39-2| 151-5| 150-3 148-3 
(ok. ANY eit Ee ey Cree, ew 38-4]  40-2| 39-0] 153-7] 152-0] 148-9 
Betacis Ciel 8) shoe denna oh 36-9| 382] 36-8] 178-0] 176-7| 171-7 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. . nh 

Not: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Avene’ Yours Average Hourly pica aed 


Industry SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS 
Jan. 1{Dec.1)Jan. 1/Jan. 1;Dec.1)Jan. 1)Jan. 1;Dec.1)Jan. 1 

1956 |1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 

no. | no. | cts. | ets. | ets. $ $ $ 
Ti oS Sie Sa eee SOAP ne ee ee IE ok 42-0) 44-2! 41-3) 165-1) 165-2) 160-6) 69.34) 73.02) 66.33 
eMetal nines 6 ater ds cae oA eee 42-2} 44-8) 42-1) 169-4) 170-4} 164-4| 71.49] 76.34) 69.21 
oleate eee haa «nese 44-9 46-3) 44-7) 140-4) 140-2] 139-0) 63.04) 64.91) 62.13 
Othermetaly. ..7.) 42352 =. 40-9) 44-0) 40-7) 184-6) 185-S) 179-9) 75.50) 81.75] 73.22 
Ce eI ir oe Se een ee a 5 ae ge 41-7) 43-0} 39-9) 159-7) 158-9] 156-3) 66.59) 68.33) 62.36 
CORTE eae a Me PINs Sok woe OE 40-7) 42-2! 38-8) 151-5) 150-9) 149-3) 61.66) 63.68] 57.93 
Coban enti Gural CRS o 8 on 5 eee een tee 44-2} 44-9) 43-3) 179-7| 177-2) 175-6) 79.43) 79.70) 76.03 
Neue aries sy) Sais ks 5 Ste ce ee Pee eS 41-9) 43-9) 40-9] 156-7} 154-7) 152-8) 65.66) 67.91) 62.50 
A PARTE YE ara ete See CN I ee eae gate a mans, 2) 5 3 39-1) 41-6) 39-3) 147-4] 146-1) 142-8) 57.63) 60.78) 56.12 
Mood and beverages). a: os os oe eee ene ee | 38-5} 41-0) 39-0) 131-3) 127-4) 126-3) 50.55) 52.23] 49.26 
WW edt PEOUUCES oir. = ax ees a ae ee hee 38-2) 40-9} 39-5) 153-1) 153-7) 152-6) 58.48) 62.86] 60.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... | 35-0} 37-9) 35-3) 117-8} 105-0) 110-7| 41.23) 39.80} 39.08 
Grainsmill products. <a ose s,s. sa = case cateee | 39-7} 42-0) 39-1) 140-8} 140-6) 136-0) 55.90) 59.05) 53.18 
Bread and other bakery products | 43-0) 43-6) 42-5) 115-2} 113-6) 108-8) 49.58) 49.53) 46.24 
Distilled/and wialt liquor... 225.5 ..7-250-06 een tees 40-3) 41-5) 40-5) 167-2) 161-8) 158-5] 67.38) 67.15] 64.19 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............-- 40-1) 40-8) 35-9) 135-8) 132-8) 124-3) 54.46) 54.18) 44.62 
Reb ber produces Wont en che Meera sae 39-6) 41-9) 40-3) 150-2} 150-4) 144-8) 59.60) 63.02) 58.35 
eRher: PrOCUCES = Seer ee eae eee ee! Cees | 37-4) 41-2) 37-1) 103-9) 103-5) 100-9! 38.86) 42.64) 37.43 
Boots and shoes (except.rubber).................-... 36-2) 40-5} 36-0) 99-0) 99-7) 96-7) 35.84) 40.38] 34.81 
Textile products (except clothing). ......2:............ / 40-8} 43-3} 40-6) 112-3) 112-3) 110-7] 45.82) 48.63) 44.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 39-3) 42-2; 39-3) 111-1) 112-6) 111-8) 43.66) 47.52) 43.94 
Woollentvguds's- 2. 0 setae eee ene ee eee | 41-2) 44-2) 41-5) 106-0) 105-9] 103-5) 43.67) 46.81] 42.95 
Synthetic textiles and silk... ................ P ; 43-5) 44-9) 42-2) 119-7) 118-4) 116-7) 52.07; 53.16) 49.25 
Clothing (textile and fur).....................- : } 34-8 39-0} 34-5) 97-6) 97-2) 99-1) 33.96] 37.91] 34.19 
Men’s LIE oes os So ee grein oe --.--| 34-6) 37-8}. 33-8) 95-9) 96-4) 98-7) 33.18] 36.44) 33.36 
Women's clothing = 3-50 o5, 25-3) sanninde ee | 31-7) 36-5) 32-4) 103-8} 100-8) 103-6) 32.90) 36.79] 33.57 
any BOGUS on eee ae ony ey ee | 38-0) 42-2) 36-4) 96-2) 96-6] 97-4) 36.56) 40.77) 35.45 
S Wood Products eee e. tena on ee --| 39-5) 42-0) 39-1) 130-9! 130-6) 127-4) 51.71) 54.85) 49.81 
Saw and planing mills.................... Pee Per: a5 | 38-5) 40-5) 38-0) 140-6) 139-6] 137-2) 54.13) 56.54) 52.14 
arnibarGe se etn eee ean. Pere) ees 40-7) 44-7) 41-1) 118-3} 119-3) 115-1) 48.15) 53.33) 47.31 
Other wood products...) sna ee ef -.| 41-6} 43-9) 40-4) 112-5) 112-7) 107-1) 46.80) 49.48] 43.27 
(ADEE PLOUUCES sees ates ae elena fee 41-4) 42-9) 41-1) 170-9) 170-5) 162-9) 70.75) 73.14) 66.95 
Pulp and paper miils..~.......... 42-2) 42-9 41-6) 183-2} 183-4) 173-8) 77.31] 78.68) 72.30 
Other paper productss- 25" 9255 22025505. 8 -| 39-2) 42-8) 39-4) 132-4) 132-6] 128-1) 51.90) 56.75) 50.47 
Printing, publishing and allied industries mee sees Bs -| 39-5) 40-7) 39-4) 175-9) 176-2) 167-1] 69.48) 71.71] 65.84 
*Tron ‘and steel products: --2. <6. cen ss 0s bee | 40-0] 42-2) 39-4) 166-5] 167-1) 158-0) 66.60] 70.52) 62.25 
Agricultural implements. ..............-....2.2.--.- | 39-7] 39-5) 38-7) 170-9) 170-3) 164-9) 67.85) 67.27) 63.82 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... | 39-6) 41-5) 38-9! 164-9) 165-6) 164-3) 65.30] 68.72) 63.91 
Hardware and €60ss, Jo) 00. 8eh< 0s eceeces ncn tenons | 40-4) 42-5) 40-4) 150-5) 151-0) 145-0} 60.80) 64.18] 58.58 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... | 40-2 43-2) 37-6) 140-0) 142-3) 140-0) 56.28) 61.47) 52.64 
froneaniines yor Che en eo eee ne eee | 40-5) 43-8} 40-1) 162-7) 164-9] 153-4) 65.89) 72.23) 61.51 
Machinery manufacturing.........................0- | 40-9} 43-1) 40-1) 158-3) 159-6] 152-7) 64.74] 68.79] 61.23 
iPyrmary wou anid Steels! onsen eo sees cess soles | 40-1 41-3] 39-4) 188-7} 188-7) 173-2) 75.67] 77.93] 68.24 
Sheetanetaliproducts 322 5. .tae seas saeco ce coe 37-9) 41-6) 37-9) 157-6] 158-3] 152-2) 59.73) 65.85) 57.68 
“Transportation Gquinment. .2.. 62.52 22.00c2eee cn teon | 37-1) 40-6) 39-7) 165-9) 166-3) 163-7) 61.55) 67.52) 64.99 
Avcaraltand Waris 70 ec sis eee teen ea as ce ee -| 40-5) 41-5) 40-5) 170-8) 172-3} 170-0) 69.17) 71.50) 68.85 
Motor webiclen. 22 ce elon aes Sek ceo aoe 30-2} 40-4) 43-0) 176-2) 179-4) 172-7] 53.21] 72.48] 74.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................ _ 38-5) 40-4) 40-5) 162-6) 162-4) 166-5) 62.60] 65.61! 67.43 
~ Railroad and rolling stock equipment.:............. 38-6) 39-4) 38-8) 161-6) 158-7) 157-8) 62.38] 62.53] 61.23 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................2.2...... | 37-0} 41-8} 36-0) 162-6) 162-3] 155-2) 60.16] 67.84] 55.87 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ..................--..... | 40-5} 41-7] 40-8! 168-8] 168-2) 163-8) 68.36 70.14) 66.83 
Alnininhwad, prodeets: 29) cena cs. oca.cce aed one cat see | 40-4) 42-1) 40-1) 146-1] 145-2) 147-4] 59.02] 61.13] 59.11 
Brass and copper products... ................-. | 40-7) 43-3) 41-1) 153-2) 156-6] 150-5] 62.35) 67.81] 61.86 
Smelting and refining.....- : AQ-8| 41-1) 41-2) 184-7) 183-4] 177-5] 75.36] 75.38] 73.13 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies - 38-9} 41-7) 38-9) 149-8] 150-4] 147-9] 58.27] 62.72) 57.53 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.... 38-9} 41-4) 39-1) 168-6] 168-3) 164-8) 65.59] 69.68] 64.44 
*Non-metallic mineral products................. 41-2) 43-6) 41-4] 149-5) 147-7] 144-6] 61.59} 64.40] 59.86 
Olay prouuciaa.s eos es saewe nace Gos c sk 42-7| 44-2) 42-6] 139-5) 138-0] 136-0] 59.57] 61.00) 57.94 
Glass and glass products. . Seer + x wee 40-7) 42-8) 41-2) 147-6} 147-5) 144-3) 60.07] 63.13) 59.45 
Products of petroleum and coal............. : 41-7) 41-9) 42-3) 199-4] 198-5) 191-7] 83.15] 83.17] 81.09 
Chemica! products. . seeeeees| 41-0) 41-3) 41-6) 154-7} 154-2) 147-2} 63.43] 63.68] 61.24 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . ...| 41-1) 41-6} 40-8) 125-7] 125-8] 121-5) 51.66] 52.33] 49.57 
Acids, alkalis and salts... .... AREY Se 42-4) 42-2) 44-2) 178-0) 177-6) 169-4] 75.47] 74.95] 74.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries Jis.<eee ----| 39-3) 42-2) 39-6) 119-1) 117-9] 117-1] 46.81] 49.75] 46.37 
SDIOATADIGPOUUB. ci cotocss cae bon see epee ha oe oe deck ane 39-1) 41-7 39-6) 157-3) 157-4] 153-0) 61.50] 65.64! 60.59 
Nordinntiic roodsn ds. foe ein rnc ceeds Yaar se hae | 39-0) 41-4) 39-0} 136-7] 134-2] 132-3) 53.31] 55.56] 51.60 
Construction. .....:......0 ane ae eee ree ---| 35-6) 40-1) 35-1) 156-1] 154-7) 149-1) 55.57] 62.03] 52.33 
Buildings and structures. 222.5. 2 2c case e-cecen se | 34-1) 40-1) 34-3) 169-3] 167-2) 162-0) 57.73] 67.05] 55.57 
Highways, bridges and streels. ....2..2.55..2.6.500< | 39-3) 40-1) 36-9) 128-6) 126-7] 123-3] 50.54] 50.81] 45.50 
Electric and motor transportation.................... _ 44-2) 44-7) 44-9) 149-0] 146-9] 142-4] 65.86] 65.66] 63.94 
SSC MERE SL Sioa eo ad oi eh ca eee ee ee cre ee --| 39-9) 40-8} 39-9) 87-9] 87-3) 85-0) 35.07] 35.62] 33.92 
Sotels and restanranis.._2- sense teen see noe se nae ad 40-3) 41-1) 40-8) 88-2) 87-6) 85-0) 35.54] 36.00) 34.68 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 39-6) 40-9) 38-8) 82-6] §2-3| 80-2] 32-71] 33.66 31.12 
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*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


x Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
ver aee Average Averagecliss Fat 0 i? Se PanAh Geteeoe eae 

Period ea Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer eed: 

per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 
Earnings Index Barnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950 42-3 103-6 43 82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951. 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952. 41-5 129-2 aati .y2 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

WMecember: 45/1054 -25 ws cenesk cane 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January BA DOBOL Roi: renee acs 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
Meabrusry Gl LOGS o.: cst. catia e's 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March OS BBS Ric Sa Waee cians ore 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April DODD. aes alan eacc scoot 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May TOAD OT Aide eke: caste 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June BE RODD). chains s eolein cs oes 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July i ae eee 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August DO MOSS oe seco tavenisecee 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
Sepsem ber U1955, 22... l asetcclos 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October BMLGGS. ohacioa ee ave ensieiets 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November 1, 1055.00. 0.0052 52..056 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
December 1; 1955); 25.0. caicoeers 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earningsindex. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 

(‘) Late.t figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Mak Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
ont a ee Ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
March 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375,998 
March 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
March 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285,454 85, 487 370,941 
March 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403 , 683 
March 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
March 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April 10,611 11, 506 22,117 505,472 114,572 620,044 
May 15,508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 98,601 493,222 
June 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
August 18,363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
September 26,320 19,536 45,856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
October 28,794 18, 225 47,019 WT, 723 63,545 181, 268 
November 24, 268 14, 665 38,933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
December 26, 895 14,969 41,864 194, 478 73, 852 268, 330 
January 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504,492 
March 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1956 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female | Total [Decomber} Jan 
30, 1955 | 31, 1955 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................5- 376 84 460; + 30] + 149 
POORER Sie yt cess cian ie niacin evs cic cho tisha gems beuaon 5,507 i 5,518 | — 516| + 4,668 
negra An veel mE OM Wells... sacctec ace rsouc cece ce 655 70 725; + 87] + 396 
oy Om ee See ae a Sa the Seis ee oh eo ts clones a 4 by oP ua I an 
Sif Weems rating |. & Gao... ose on tae cases 75 6 sl] + 42 £ 69 
Quarrying, Clay Sa MONG PU scan oe Saves eee eae Oillsatera erates 3{/ —- 1) + 1 
PEO RS TLL 2 a AOS Gn oe a See, <a a a Oe 53 33 86} — 3/ + 20 
Min rautacturing or 09 Sl .1e Ros Tees ack at Pes 3,952 | 2,736] 6,688| + 523] + 2,047 
pods aha Beverages, fo skis ch cn bos cinco cc caaencaw neces 184 149 383 | -+-) 32)]/) =-- 128 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...:............sseeesseere: 14 6 20 ae ee sul 
ERR RIGE EE TUGIUORS ashi, eee cas anda tte tek pace eee 42 34 76; + 12] + 39 
IGAL DOI" F LOU NOUS Ga oa ti ere Bask awe the were care stein easier 105 210 315 a= 71 + 165 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................0.e000% 84 156 240 | + 5] + 81 
Glothing hextilo and! fur). .c ne ccc oe ue eee Rens acre 2 134 1,300 1,434] + 240] + 477 
WOOD ETOGUGtS hose a Noni tiaat scice Ren tens ve teens hele elen s 349 72 421; + 125] + 184 
MERE FOG MOUSE er eee cee LE mete 119 60 179 | + 4]; — 11 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 170 Ly; 287; + 36) + 78 
Bronand Steal Prod gotsseck ss <casersear ss cg Asebuls.mcnine eae 815 165 980} + 168) + 479 
‘Prangportation Equipment 2.010005 ccdss scarce ds sus elawinsie 754 78 832 | — 353] — 152 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.........0...05.ecseseeeseevens 317 56 373 | + 77) + 236 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................000000- 469 133 602; + 10] + 175 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................-e00eceee: 58 20 78} — 40] + 26 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................0.00eeeeee 35 il 46) + 10) — 48 
(Comical Products: sc) ass dic oxcisosee Seasons «seule cu enieine ¢ 221 73 294) + 983) + 88 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...................+. 82 96 178} + 383) + 91 
MD ORISURTICERDI Jaton ete sees ico aro a Fle sone wees oseieors 1,367 93 1,460 | + 123} + 921 
eral COntTAetOnss 5 Ae eee he Sen Ph nrc nieistiteielaccainess 1,064 53 1,117} + 104] + 763 
Spevial Trade Contractorsonscceicn sco ¢ slemtte ses ecaivee se cw 303 40 848} + 19] + 158 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 710 308 1,018 | + 221)| + 401 
ANE OTE EEO 2 csi ote ita Recto, cinerea estrella ct sigh wis aideueietewie 584 122 706; + 4] + = 266 
POLA DO PEE ales aca oer es HS as ove nalentC ea RR 32 17 49); + 7 + 18 
AU PEIN ENECALION iyccics cision te ee ae eie Av ee Ta TRS aa 94 169 268} + 10) + 117 
Publle ViMity Operations... cg oles svete v0 008 vos vieitele cieidens 91 79 170; + 5| + 88 
bilarace Bias ied 2 EQAER NO fos seh ees hey 1,591 3, att 2 ais 3 aarcd 
(oS aes Ant eS ERC oE TRG Heenan OBL GeRa Ger ab ee A 
PETG oP Bi cad gett Rs ARETE SPAR SEER SER a Poe 1,226 1,329 2,555 + 28 + 814 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 517 1, 031 1,548 | + 181] + 398 
GOT URCB ere cree ie ea as veneers s dteis Wiatenatin eee eth ler ejoancin brated 4,627 6, 791 11,418 | +2,177]) + 5,718 
Community or Public Service. ............cceeceeneneueaes 193 959 1,152 40} + 299 
(Goverhsinient Seryicess.ctscds contin tone ea mene ey 2 3, 203 679 3,882 | +2,191 | + 2,892 
EE CONGATIOW AGL VEG so fonts ooo. sllerecpdsane, ol tyals/e tana arate alateivietgguaiees 69 86 155] + 35] + 30 
ASA TTICRS SOR UICOrs case coset sane chiro ni ciarernpeeb rela 3994 721 375 1,096 | + 216) + 412 
URE ICRU IOS ax cracls e svomitinins fx Wet etesele ib loseaitinalporeate settler? 441 4,692 5,133 — 305 + 2,085 
CEA WD WOT acoso oes sieves wis, vias diotainyyis aie ofelo gtaraia 19, 782 13, 094 32,876 | +2,875 |+ 16,053 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1956 (7) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Occupational Group 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 3, 730 544 4,274 5,051 1,399 6, 450 
Clerical workers agnjccrie scenisene ne eee 1,342 4,414 5,756 12,052 24, 686 36, 738 
BAleSIMORKOLS ura: wae smeaseeema red a rntareraetinn 1,109 790 1,899 6,194 14, 235 20,429 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 597 5,165 5, 762 35,541 21,083 56, 624 
SSOAIINCN meapete cin icie eiare eietaayee’e,s. seis oi sere onions OV ies oe eee 9 4,789 34 4,823 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 346 10 356 4, 233 655 4,888 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 9,095 1,647 10, 742 182.457 MN S2i 203, 984 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
HObACCO) yew aw ae op tocar see cere 30 15 45 2,250 726 2,976 
Mextiles, clothing; eb@r. .< seecaecien =< 97 1, 267 1,364 3,615 13,044 16, 659 
Lumber and wood products......... 5,168 2 5,170 22,114 208 22,002 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 41 33 74 1,074 500 1,574 
Leather and leather products....... 57 143 200 1,553 1,029 2,582 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 10 1 11 714 62 776 
IMetalworking cccen aus cease en os 840 16 856 12,733 1,265 13,998 
LECELICAN tates te isitiorbeie sc siavieieeeisi 186 2 188 1, 884 985 2,869 
Transportation equipment.......... 28 i 29 682 50 732 
MERI Oe avchoss tie ae hota nee vise ale seein NOGA reece 196 L472 1,472 
Constructionacn.. osacentomaeatnarn: OBE a ard teeion 503 65,080 13 65, 093 
Transportation (except seamen).,.... 566 12 578 31, 630 110 31,740 
Communications and public utility. . ROA ecco erie 70 989 i 990 
Wrage disenvAiCO. cere rct evils cer 117 114 231 4,510 2,000 6,510 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,061 33 1,094 21, 766 1,134 22,900 
SHOVEMMONI Ga ik s/he. ore crattranrieletanels. Soe tiereievens 40 6 46 4,589 381 4,970 
EADPLEDUICES thee Daa nace he onionay 85 2 87 5, 802 19 5, 821 
Wnskillediworkergee-. 4 siese teiesacieecnes 1,952 422 2,374 146,325 24,231 170,556 
Roodiand!'tobaccon an see csieenaeleses 74 35 109 6, 885 7,473 14,358 
Lumber and lumber products....... 401 10 411 17,076 393 17, 469 
Metal workings: somes salsa. ae 135 10 145 5, 284 639 5, 923 
Construction\ cee nc. GB We- wetonyreetenes 675 $0,368 |... 240 3 80,371 
Other unskilled workers............ 667 367 1,034 36, 712 15,723 52,435 
GRAND TOTAL............. 18, 180 12, 992 31, 172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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oe) ae api 


Newfoundland... . 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Corner Brook... 
Grand Falls 
Pale ei a eta Micron cede ieieten tore svete icin! 


Prince Kd ward Eslandfc. 465306 SREB oc ie Bee 


SBE OtRELO Wate’ 215, BNE sociaw. cab olSeioslncfr detects even 
SULTCAS Es CERES aan mie ee See ise 


Liverpool 
SVE Wr CASO Wiig sicie -Veteieh sis alc, oes) steie eral oveca wlete dela vecatovate 
Sprsay rts a 508s 3s Cine Ce shania fale Naa ais wi ga rtaete oreo 


MSTA tio oes ope va: 5 gPaiD wislice. conc oliRlela palaces: ahelcbes 
Campbellton... 
Edmundston... 


EE Oe oe ee ne 2 a ey nee 
INE WCASHION, cioc.-s seas 2: 0258 ES vince Shetaetss 
Satis POnmie sa ..c1S- cits dae ROS Sc 


PETRCIIOO a ea wre as ON otk rae cated spe detente ete 


NSENIS EO Sie ohce a,c kara a wk eipiclelelot Sie vite Goare stats 
SSOH WIA TROIS Beis cas alee it ste nc giae nas bis aioaiaysi0 os 
Bi rtcan PANY ss 3292 Boe he ee tele Syms oe Mee etn 
AS ANRA DREAMS Ses oo ee aise cis. nis ae eine alo Slama Pio 
CO temi OTT As io lovse Rein les\ clk SER olaie 5% s (are al gieis iano’ 
COP SCOUETSIA Fp clas SSS oo ale ase eath sin/aislcio'e|oialtaraiee se © 
TOD AIS RESET PROE: << ess oc to SAIN > earn eect ere sere axes ately 3: 0s 
Drummondville 
PAT TARASERIN 0 ic oS nln NO es a Pine wie elie cin urs ala lefo/etttecaie aa 
ROGET A LEM aoa arate Sete tis in rink SERN vin ays Wo Fo aloelo shoo ce 
CEES URS oP AR eee oe ee eens tne epee 


WE Oe. ee aatn ae ates ne a ndenG w'e.ste pip tate: ora \e'ors 


iP ENT ie ae ARR ee ott Ay PEERICT) 1 OCOD 


Montmagny. ge 
A Cire ENE oe aos Ae ctu Siete sles ejavsyaie nis diosa sie 


VUVACLS AUaLIOUp crs aeielacane a ia cle(alaicis's «ise. elaielaisraie)s 
IRPoloCyayc| ADROR He. OCR On sn. CeCe reco an aenond 


Ste-Aieat hor en cnn clo ttt cise nn eitveisiesn sie elb aeinis'e1.01= 
Ste-Anneide Bellevue...) ..scevtcncsscceeciececss 
Sher RErOs6u i eisc sao Meio oe waive bw dlarelele > sualetrieiaraisic 
BieGeorees Hist... dapealadle <r s safalne rs:si+'s alo vebelereistei0.2 
Syl eh (oltre: Meeae Beh AOnOneroc OU datoe a oon oon 
IS Pa Car iret rarer caoias erate foye hie eaoemibrabiaie\o oo (erature reietaasl® 
SIS 0) 00%: Poe SPR Fiicin oe HAE ia oice MIG Oc roca 
Staloseplnd Alrmasatee nice <iscelen skiecies/s eh alelees 
Sere Leap cesses cpr Bere cis iozsiay ofnre oxsjmynlacayoip hase) ais raIs'e 
Shawinigan Falls.............. Bierce sisre espns eis 6 
Sher brOoOkGracersaveieysseteard stelslalsralets vere’ woe even exe ters 
Sorell ye aeons 
Thetford Mines. 
PE TOI EG UVIGEOS welavsielstersysres! siv.e'4)o/ofe0/a\e(a sila den /sisiesiee 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Previous | Previous 


Live Applications 

(1) Previous | Previous 

Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, 

1956 1955 1955 
18,987 11,352 17,827 
3,838 2,622 3,092 
1,488 1,013 1,377 
13,661 AY 13,358 
4,164 2,829 3,939 
2,612 1,778 2,459 
1,552 1,051 1,480 
17,168 27,610 
892 1,085 
1,237 1,365 
3,370 5,183 
537 978 
1,576 2,824 
333 447 
3,280 2,449 4,406 
679 475 562 
4,777 3,623 7,119 
1,569 1,154 1,164 
2,402 1,522 2,527 
27,135 18,091 27,980 
4,895 2,418 4,072 
1,910 963 2,225 
1,948 1,316 2,146 
1,615 1,154 1,817 
594 427 673 
7,687 4,972 7,919 
2,682 1,682 2,658 
2,538 2,617 3,054 
1,374 1,246 1,662 
626 521 513 
1,266 825 1,241 
160,411 | 122,531 188,575 
574 524 782 
938 985 1,182 
923 677 1,047 
1,621 879 2,275 
1,950 867 2,231 
1,958 1,208 2,018 
961 445 1,027 
2,334 2,047 2,746 
1,152 926 1,214 
929 427 1,381 
1,629 838 1,579 
2,343 2,594 2,395 
3,539 2,547 3,876 
3,296 2,353 3,260 
2,696 1,627 2,219 
729 612 832 
2,167 1,124 2,114 
433 336 1,039 
4,032 3,341 5,414 
865 722 1,100 
686 Ve eaasunpets 
497 346 832 
2,694 1,248 2,624 
942 768 1,088 
667 477 979 
1,515 1,234 1,808 
52,199 43 ,087 67,363 
1,936 1,148 1,936 
1,010 789 1,003 
15,319 12,026 16,214 
3,316 2,094 3,662 
4,153 2,528 48,81 
676 463 873 
1,560 1,301 1,744 
971 648 1,189 
1,486 1,028 1,588 
1,862 1,614 1,957 
2,088 1,407 2,367 
2,430 2,370 2,497 
1,914 1,551 2,082 
1,759 1,417 1,922 
1,968 1,193 2,034 
1,333 951 1,209 
8,911 2,744 4,253 
3,976 3,020 5,149 
2,271 1,924 3,648 
1,780 1,353 1,671 
5,156 3,987 6,580 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, eb. 3, | Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, eb. 3, 
9 1955 955 1956 1955 1955 
Quebec—Con. 
SV ipallive WO Ses do, SORE 3.0 SA ROBERTO coo eOOnn aE CaeBIOr 178 333 124 1,127 1,023 1,502 
VAN SNELOL Ci cise taseine vve)s sare, sidleistece @elinin/shilgeccietoreide 46 54 29 2,023 1,580 2,146 
Victoriaville 53 50 48 2,117 1,620 2,106 
CITE Sy ace Sec coqhGERORGonotH EME tae SORE aC aD fo aictare: 11,757 10,312 6,142 | 144,968 | 12,1193 191,002 
PAPA PIIO eer icios) caiselstenie oteroisione/algiaiecs versie Scien eleein® 2 15 436 334 
Barrie sc dence cease oe ERG a tea sis hee Ate S here 111 39 42 1,669 1,132 1,764 
Bolle y le sus neecremion cath nia ee atic, ae eich beinia oii 14 9 28 1,788 1,365 1,813 
ISTACODTEAGE wae core a eetats a carivelitara: evares sree etm recon ore 19 64 10 1,157 952 1,296 
PSUAWIO COM eo ain /a ie AUR ave snc. d pokes ove tee tania 43 28 14 684 557 792 
STAD ULON eas ees eters taiciovoncitttticernfo hs c-aivtenelerarnte esa 89 68 47 1,949 2,042 2,917 
STOCK Villers sicc ie teatetatla wis carotene less Oetelate wraicterers 29 23 7 524 407 779 
Warloton bla cect Masso ce set chaoe sce ate oreo otal b wasane ene lok ea ie Jae Ree eee 501 403 398 
CAGED ati oars ans fata iete. dice Scenes eis ealele ead aie ever 151 45 16 2,088 1,688 2,879 
SODOUL ES. teehee nis teeta furs een len ee ate 8 6 5 759 
@olling wood tye ics escsieciseceeet > 14 36 17 926 847 1,119 
Cornwall cacancesevse 95 115 42 2,725 1,975 3,069 
Fort Erie... 27 85 5 632 61 778 
Fort Frances. thee diecevecs 8 4 470 419 636 
Ontuwalliamay suman ane derek ete nec eemtekcnoelaee 238 288 84 2,016 1,693 2,795 
MSE te recente sels rota toe wie biacelermtice aie (ate sie erardveLaie 90 81 41 714 99 1,564 
(Gananodueyisccc cesertenas sentry. seis sinha ros 7 5 25 352 282 402 
CGOGCTICH pean ccs eres atohere lene chime omen 16 25 16 685 603 688 
Giielphivieactecncouie ss hansen Sacle Geer ners 125 102 50 1,313 1,067 2,220 
amiltonee hestee, Nect vente s arcmiacireaic sree en 699 605 428 9,761 8,160 15,724 
IETax wy Kees DUiy sare sio1- cere ciazeytie wiecn alele © oiaiera-cisia setev eran > 29 15 7 1,127 850 1,107 
Ingersoll. ROTUOURe Wn e.e JOGHbCHOnUnOeOneurS SAane 31 17 11 484 405 661 
Kapuskasing.......... 167 108 16 482 456 831 
Kenoraksnnitcesscniers es 29 23 12 568 528 684 
Kingstone ce iriesievcvos oe 120 71 112 1,575 1,182 1,586 
airklandvake: carcesesices nator ee tine cant ence 97 119 18 906 741 1,302 
85 70 44 2,929 3,081 3, 237 
28 16 6 835 1,353 1, 267 
61 43 39 895 714 1,078 
23 1 468 341 
481 424 275 4,238 3,920 5, 666 
14 9 1,432 1,085 1,746 
6 3 th 747 565 819 
New Toronto 138 95 55 2,575 2,424 3,433 
NTRP ATR CALLS F srojn tere serra oiehnel nove ee eh cee ee 69 45 38 2,121 1,680 2,958 
Nfl a nl ie 327g CROn Boca aon ae ROD ORO mean aeeee 49 44 28 1,360 1,107 1,898 
Oakvillosiricn sn ad trices selsice dren tees Rema 95 143 591 411 461 794 
erie eetateste ein ato. eee sranes erin acslowem tenemos 48 39 13 911 789 1,206 
Oshawasrreinstesactnes acne 7 5 54 3,898 3,772 3,675 
Oa Was Renton ioe ee en 1,747 1,676 899 5,304 3,727 5, 628 
Owen Sound.............. 2 33 2,320 1,849 2,481 
PATTY AS OUNCES bie tect ntl oie oss, niaeeare Reuse ieiteeie coe 6 5 38 492 327 0 
Pom broke yas jon casera ca tem eienwaea Cot ioe 177 121 68 1,545 1,207 1,694 
Perhin sates ae vis bunereaate vaieison reise ania oe ee heans 10 8 26 624 485 689 
Peterborough >. scteee eth hacen ewee aera 39 81 28 2,854 2,087 3,499 
Picton 2 2 3 662 531 704 
Port Arthur 250 182 106 2,778 2,303 4,070 
9 6 i 712 640 1,009 
PROB COUT sat erarciorosritsfatececte ov alerSecae misses ee hiagihtanes 10 15 ll 965 595 931 
UOMO Wiidae sac Oana Fchinc hr Res ve echew oeecernuk 17 9 8 608 498 823 
aiainieha,aYUg Teo baie Resse enaYa tre fibers ereceotordiest 109 85 106 3,819 8,213 3, 863 
St. Thomas MOOI At CRC TON PROTO eR RE ic II 48 45 43 56 3 1,050 
SATU, nee: tala sf alsue lor oteys¥o"8 aie Vai vie eravasa weaele Oeiaiere 44 39 59 2,092 1,717 2,992 
Baulbi Stor blame wens seeder ores ee eee 146 137 71 1,478 1,016 3,625 
SiUMGOO asc uLaatswdith esawadsfca ck kent Mak ide 23 ll 16 1,213 832 1,183 
BIOUK OOKOUD s ciepincrtelde sc ele PRN en Pectin aaice 17 45 15 168 147 256 
Sraithis) Mallar. ctitenesc ac oot aac arene 13 6 7 653 459 528 
PtratiGKaiac ce \uetene ens Garnedndetuivee tare cenit ie 24 ll 31 845 661 1, 253 
Sturgeanee alsa. sa vaenwecaa aoe mieten eon: 4 dees aneenax 842 806 1,166 
Bud ury isthe eceeeel ss Zanes wed eke: 319 191 87| 3,094] 2,115 4) 476 
MLYVAMAING 2 rns epebar en reese acon tists Re nickeearan 303 16 42 1,576 1,189 1,901 
ELON OWUG aera ores; aye sted Mersin paiement PR ACES 4,208 3,591 1, 856 36,962 27, 268 48, 230 
EPOMUOM Goetats esie oe atesereabons averse Hele aieteotere e aie 29 33 29 1,024 906 1,120 
Wallkertonnetisiossh poms cores sree rie 25 24 6 714 615 934 
WA COUT Gs. oiirc:ctamiety alee nuniecerstre 5 3 5 3 705 383 838 
Welland iin aivie.cie peat wire Sas 50 54 6 1,661 1,410 2,719 
Weston AUR OMe noe whe 354 380 172 1,806 1,209 1, 842 
WIR OSOR eyrieticale tom narh ome 5 auein ee natin Momo 205 302 160 6, 850 10,422 12,574 
WOOdStOC Karima s surat pncurtee meinem eee moemne 31 24 11 535 296 
EATINUOD BD iiss heii: eeitatne em ese: Carbo aosce NRO R oe 1, 627 1, 558 1,177 25, 059 20, 335 28, 843 
133720) Thacmagenee OD USnO At Eon Ucn pneanerss.ocbore 121 121 2,076 1,776 2,392 
Dauphin ete ans, epeler taal ne hu ea aCe eco ae een 14 9 13 1,429 1,130 1, 454 
Big RIGWE x... wddeoP. is dhs cack see Fane 46 47 21 217 182 262 
Portage la Prairie 24 21 19 1,194 927 1, 230 
The Pas 1 Ch OOO Bric nck ORC TE MER Race eS ee aye er 32 22 5 180 148 183 
WADI Oe Petevercs 216 «10.0 sorter avon a nietuiaTern cheetecsiniete 1,387 1,338 998 19, 963 16,172 23,322 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1956 


(Sourcn: U.I.C. 757) 
ee ee eS ee aS ah ee 8 Tee VA ee ee EE. 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (4) Previous ) Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29,| Feb. 3, | Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 5 
Puskuecie WAN eee ee cas Ree 724 703 512 19, 773 15, 709 20, 989 
NEGA scnaeeee enc ne tote cs Cociet a AOR PS 30 35 14 275 258 434 
Miaone Jaiite.o.02 ce. sage alc ae 146 135 63 1,696 1,333 1,903 
North Battleford...... Be 51 58 28 1,438 1,155 1,745 
Prince Albert...... si 38 40 14 2,247 1,625 2,539 
R Miireatrac scene ah eh als etr ee awa Mathes 188 200 180 5,411 4,581 5,176 
Sas! ROOM ie ke Sch om ie bons wale ce atias oe anit «Sete 149 125 112 4,426 3,456 4,647 
STEELS NSS as een eae Boel CC ap ead 44 35 28 1,085 836 1,191 
RMOU Uren yo haters. | Gar ae nes 29 17 Al 529 380 521 
EA STR IG hac Own Sete pierre ge Sic amar eee ton el ee ee 49 58 32 2,666 2,085 2, 833 
oe SR So SRE aps 2 ey a 2, 462 2,219 1, 613 25, 859 20,576 30, 026 
Miniciea et. eee ee Pee 40 46 9 445 "367 512 
Bee SPTG By Dene hard Err eehatee ae A Ook Beh 825 801 724 7,497 5,871 8,395 
Drumheller 10 19 8 378 288 454 
LB PEPE) UO) ee ae Seen pia ded Ra ae Oa i Re 1,217 1,053 668 11,601 9,246 14,064 
Edson. ASSSHSSEC Sut Gace aes sos Sse cscsey Soe 78 80 40 270 208 382 
Lethbridge 132 150 75| 3,122} 2,669 3,243 
Medicine Hat 102 36 41 1,336 1,152 1,700 
BSR PORE eames treks a eee os ceuadete oath aio sics 58 34 48 1,210 775 1,276 
Mritich Colimbin ter ee ee 2,411 2,262 | 1,318] 54,127| 47,097 64, 161 
MIR ERVERCREG at tres conth a eichieracc cha shoes taste aioe inne « tek 46 16 20 2,157 1,852 2,179 
AOIMIFEDUA Yee eens tc meee on ee cis 25 110 9 1,461 1,701 1,723 
GT 8 Cy aes ae a oR SES Ge eh eer 7 6 23 798 613 1,086 
PIR SOR er COI To ere eerie in een usdiaiialeesh neko ce 30 24 12 540 418 464 
RELL OVON: Ga Said ar le ae Re ee 33 16 25 1,389 1,592 923 
AIIOOPS Tie mete ao eichv cinaebuein Seis verso ees 86 50 50 1,125 919 1,138 
ASLO WAG Fa ons Preece Cer te eee ek ae shee 10 9 1,487 1, 265 1,128 
LECT TEATC ap Re IB OS CO en ee oe eae 271 BAG Co sinictew tide TO") 8 TB See eee 
Maret on CAG ote, 2 stocetaicter tee aeiciela/n ere aie apnets eae eats 21 11 13 1,525 1,493 1,595 
PSIANNE hone Se clos accie ie s,-. vee eT EN Oe 61 16 17 1,906 2,112 1,647 
USES ese ohec ot 2E oie cthac oie onto oa ayaa wo aici Oe 28 4 18 1,129 856 1,500 
NOW: WY CSUEGINEPOD Sec taci o\oss.ces trnnas nis nee alo elas 142 82 126 6,322 5, 506 7,100 
LES TG tc en ee Jean a A as Mae ver aaah Rae 5 3 6 1,788 1,446 1,539 
Pare A SrAt aw ab che Seite does hace’ pte estos ses 18 39 9 852 802 490 
ESPICO GOONER cto Piette tcnatariise eee wate 113 82 98 1,336 1,443 1,487 
Prince Rupert.... ; 40 46 28 (472 1,074 1,576 
LE tio te, de eens Aes Pen ee aD ROSE NCA Ponce sete 3 2 432 334 376 
OE kN os ao La omer no ae al elare wis gi slageina 4's 22 37 9 942 717 1,124 
PU MMOD Utes. oe eae eis cena Sen Hosier els 1,150 1,097 677 21,871 18,110 30, 850 
FM are er ci ba tee ose RFS ap stare haar, t scare nye ds 29 16 5 1,957 1,458 1,854 
Wh Og EG ie a pe NO Ee SCE Co tee 249 222 142 3,326 2,862 3,895 
WA ceo ee bho reba eriene eatin 28 27 20 513 446 537 
OF ETE TT Po ee CO ae aa eRe ea ey CAPR ae ieee $1,172 30, 097 16,880 | 504,492 | 396,881 601, 031 
AC ee eee atte ly ae sienna aie) oa wD wan 18,180 17,986 8,276 | 396,642 312,066 483 , 380 
WOITEAROG 5 oa as ee OE ce ca, wate deals ain ee ea oad 12,992 12,111 8, 604 107, 850 84,815 117,651 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. : 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sourcy: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1951—1956 

eee ———————————————————————————————————————————— eee 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

= Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
NOB D pre ders MUR eat ib dase ome 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332,499 196,754 96,111 
1952:;.... Nee pares. Wao, a eo eee 908, 507 677,777 302, 730 84, 640 251, 744 320, 684 207, 569 115,870 
ch SG eS Oe aN i 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342, 678 201, 670 112,271 
ODA Ste aI: alesis Sane eee 861, 588 545,452 316, 136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
BOGS ince ices Bi cre thee oe oe 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
T9SH uC mmon Gh y= sie aicstow cere oust 43,149 25, 607 17, 542 4,131 11, 200 14,745 8,090 4,983 
JO56 (Month) iectn versione chore 57,909 38,520 19,389 5, 104 14,375 20,201 11,400 6,829 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF DAYS AND WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND 
RENEWAL CLAIMS, BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Number of] ponefit ag Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Thitial and (Disability days Benefit 
Per Week? Renewal in Brackets) Paid 
Clai 
thousands) EES 
$ 
Newfoundland...... Pea ee Tie NT Ree Od hetictecieeete 7-1 5,899 32,651 (356) 635, 504 
FeTINce Gd ward Aslan ds cewie osrewisreoteye <isisiese-e sperm terle 1-9 1,808 9,133 (209) 148,078 
INGA OCOLING sess, altisern sii cede are cis sats erste ste atstien als 12-4 10,791 56,016 (3,047) 994,490 
Oa STUNs wicca cron ctitiaiavo nea eineldniemere since oe 12-8 11, 184 55,019 (2,066) 964,352 
Tee CRS aatescicrec ee crers oan e aotoiee dial oe epeaie abrater slay 106-4 88, 225 444, 567 (30, 221) 8,024, 454 
ORGAO Mere roee ecm ne ce Nelren ene wa net care 93-8 81,391 403, 602 (25, 786) 7, 204, 630 
LY EENTO) oes ae ace Ge, Smee er Ae rsiere etren Gerry Mies 16-6 14,197 76,145 (4,093) 1,370,941 
PSA RALCIOW SENG op oo ase enayece arc ia «icles avare’e euswreiaelciaBviee motors 12-3 10,576 58,567 (2,598) 1,073, 883 
JNLS Ee AS 8 are Nee aS BOGE OEE Rn OCMC DG Tees 15-7 12, 828 70,610 (3,101) 1,312,813 
IBrivishy Columb Ia) wis nscntrsneeaemee ne ntsranages atin ene 34:3 29, 923 157, 787 (8,318) 2,903, 058 
Total, Canada, January, 1956................- 313-3 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79,795) | 24,632,203 
Total, Canada, December, 1955.............. 162-6 107,597 702, 642 (63, 046) 11, 942, 873 
and 4,532 dayst 
Total, Canada, January, 1955........0........ 450-3t 268,914 | 9,046,721 (82,912)§| 28,372,412 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 

t Week containing last day of the month. 

t aoe the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 
§ Days. 
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TABLE E-2.—REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS (*) HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 


31, 1956 
; Duration on the Register (weeks) 
Province 
and Sex Total 1 2 3-4 FG. | G19 | da16 |) italy 
GANA DAS oe - 476, 946+ 99,565 53, 784 83,557) 133,650 47,813 20, 004 11, 804 26, 769 
PARIG Ss nett. 382, 287 81,469 44, 008 68,355} 112,599 38,311 13, 289 7,526 16, 730 
Memnale... 23.5.0: < 94, 659 18,096 9,776 15, 202 21,051 9,502 6,715 4,278 10,039 
18, 762 6, 488 2,088 2,755 4,691 1515 578 214 433 
18, 080 6, 289 2,023 2,678 4,560 1,456 525 188 361 
682 199 65 (ej 131 59 53 26 72 
3,989 798 508 886 1, 203 307 98 65 124 
3,344 664 441 736 1,055 247 ta 40 84 
645 134 67 150 148 60 21 25 40 
25, 281 6,388 3, 286 4,544 6,070 2,100 1,129 565 1,199 
22,253 5,748 2,971 3,994 5,536 1, 802 869 418 915 
3,028 640 315 550 534 298 260 147 284 
26,352 5, 453 3,980 5, 466 7,267 1,990 952 454 790 
22,476 4,729 3, 563 4,717 6,271 1,671 677 319 529 
3, 876 724 417 749 996 319 275 135 261 
Quebecs os «2-5 153,519 32, 635 17,541 26,328 44,121 13, 894 6, 447 3,791 8, 762 
Male tea sxsss Oe 124,329 27,140 14, 688 22,064 37,580 10,970 4,373 2,363 5,151 
GEA ANE te9) 2 io-5, <5 29,190 5,495 2, 853 4,264 6,541 2,924 2,074 1,428 3,611 
Ontario-is. Joos sc 133,991 28, 862 14, 061 24,319 35, 887 11, 755 5, 696 3,992 9,419 
Male ots. at 100, 745 22,129 10, 662 18, 950 28,642 8, 587 3,505 2,477 5,793 
Female......... 33, 246 6, 733 3,399 5,369 7,245 3,168 2,191 1,515 3, 626 
Manitoba......... 24, 353 3,879 2,188 4, 233 7,268 3,258 1, 204 702 1,626 
1 Fa ee ae 18, 254 2,720 1, 627 Bylot 5,900 2,616 786 437 1,037 
Pemiale........¢ 6,099 1,159 561 1,102 1,368 637 418 265 589 
Saskatchewan..... 17,398 2,183 2,318 3,090 5, 647 2,469 675 296 720 
MBlG shox ols. 14, 563 1, 750 1,859 2,635 5,075 2,131 464 179 470 
Hemiale ss. Os x 2, 835 433 459 455 572 338 211 in Uy 250 
Miberta cscs aaa. sss 24,828 4,662 2,822 3,760 7,427 3, 736 950 481 990 
Male on Siscoae 20,593 3,793 2,315 3,095 6,568 3,242 628 303 649 
Penrale 55 a... «sie 4,235 869 507 665 859 494 322 178 341 
British Columbia. 48,473 8,217 4,992 8,176 14, 069 6,794 2,275 1,244 2,706 
5 ee ROLnrErare 37,650 6,507 3,859 6,355 11,412 5,589 1,385 802 1,741 
Bemaloe dag... x22 10, 823 1,710 1, 133 1,821 2,657 1,205 890 442 965 


January 
31, 1955 
Total 


586, 768 
476, 464 


110, 304 


185, 613 
150, 203 
35, 410 


187, 184 
146, 736 
40,448 


28, 602 
21, 888 
6,714 


19,351 
16, 483 
2, 868 


29,945 
25,475 
4,470 


60,077 
47,709 
12,368 


* Disability cases included in totals: January 31, 1956: 3,622 (2,512 males and 1,110 females); January 31, 1955: 3,701 


(2,741 males and 960 females). 


+ This total is comparable to former totals o ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary 


benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
———— nnn 


Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Offices pending at end of month) 
Province Total 


c Not 
Entitled . 
to Se Pending 
Benefit | Benefit 


Total* | Initialt | Renewal oie 
fo) 


Newroundland ooo ccccn snes aineciyenen 9,576 7,892 1,684 8,359 4,079 4,280 5,919 
Prince Edward Island.................--. 1,998 1,717 281 2,208 1,089 1,119 903 
NOVE SCOURS. ce ceteris «oie Beyeleatane mi stelae 14,994 11,036 3,958 14,363 8,764 5,599 6,950 
INGW TODS WIC Koc nce osnle wrateatnrrr Seles 14,106 11,446 2,660 14,676 7,184 7,492 6,526 
AUT a ORES ADEA BGSS be SBOOCe AOR OR Me cr 82,566 63,089 19,477 94,860 59,425 35, 435 26,297 
(OE ORES Ac damn Sap eanepUnenpode taro 78,559 58,425 20,134 91,543 58,766 32,777 18,429 
MSICOD A ieire tec eve cees| ih Sine eros een nie sickeld 12,193 9,671 2,522 14,169 7,957 6,212 1,979 
DackalChewaAlo.ccbri) ace ee esac ere 8,674 7,122 1,552 9,822 5,537 4,285 1,961 
PAD erbiie eres tin vaicitsth ens oh pone ot rhe 12,696 9,633 3,063 14,358 8,502 5,856 3,320 
British! Columba ee. sis sisteispe weiss ohe 26,299 19,674 6,625 30,357 18,476 11,881 5, 203 

Total, Canada, January, 1956..... 261,661 | 199,705 61,956 | 294,715 | 179,779 | 114,936 77,487 

Total, Canada, December, 1955..} 276,454 | 191,009 85,445 | 216,050 | 139,672 76,378 110,541 

Total, Canada, January, 1955..... 309,999 | 235,967 74,032 | 324,973 | 223,969 | 101,004 84,093 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 28,967. 

+ Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 

t In addition, 26,389 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,661 were special requests not granted and 919 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,604 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
1954—Decembervens centro rei: 2 Pee Ae Ee a eee ae 3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274,500 
DEON ICN ss Cae ae A an tes A Sn Ne aire NE: SR SE MB oO aia 3,393,000 2,961,200 431, 8007 
1 Syl 0) gilt: | a Qioee nore, Mee each APT PNR ee, Rieti aart Avaee MRSC ter SRR ae a crore 3,409,000 2,865,600 543, 4007 
March CAE OER TC CET LAER OP ET Ro tn ea oe moni ee 3,435,000 2,856,400 578, 6007 
IN Uae Seiten ea ERS kOe CE ETE Det ety Rho Oe RTC d EEO ER Onn OSH aee 3,427,000 2,863,700 563, 3007 
1 Ie eRe She RT EN Oak OS ne pte aR A od ane ar 8 oe 3,224,000 2,905,500 318,500 
Tie a cee Ieee ear DEIN tetera oe An ORM NE Mase aetehs ac 2 3,222,000 3,012,300 209,700 
ULV rie create ree a ood Ws Gila te CORTE IC a TE roe 3,268,000 3,110,900 157,100 
PANU ash er esu Se, wiherapad eiavsts rome n ins G' Colle wae cin a eres eis ite eave ere 3,281,000 3,141,000 140,000 
PODLOUA DOE 4, sc cuna.s aio Hanh pec acters Maun eel R AC Reece eater ere 3,322,000 3,192,200 129, 800 
OCOD ON Os rohitckinaval ier nENCMEEE TS oN ateeee TAT: eee Cols 3,328,000 3,197,700 130,300 
INOVOMLD ER eee vsccstiavan Siena palin se IT ee ee 3,359,000 3,195,900 163,100 
MD COUT DOR ATE sche eta nctacore eres af ina ceit ie nares 8 TR ETS release not 
available 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. This series 
has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
Household | Commodi- 
Operation | ties and 
Services 


sd Total Food Shelter Clothing 


LODO RRORNY oe ane oto erei- pete sisict@ e/eie nein 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
LOI DUAL Y oro acacte iaterelorsteles Stes Sipe'els 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
Maree te ates aiianes ees nee fee's 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 


TABLEJF-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1956 


(1949=100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

House- Com- 
— —.—| Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

Feb. ist, | Jan. 2nd, | Feb. Ist, Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
£) \Strdoln S, INGA, 5. ssh. 2 102-7 104+7 104-9 101-0 109-7 100-5 103-2 111-7 
fas a Ane eee roe ladiead 114-6 114-5 114-1 103-6 125+1 114-8 119-7 119-2 
Baint JON as olae eis ane oreo wlicres 117-6 117-4 117-1 108-8 127-5 116-2 117-2 124-1 
PR OUCLOR ern nco wee enviar aren 117-1 117-4 117-0 111-9 136-2 108-2 115-3 119-8 
CPG aio k srtn one eile spend a 117-0 117-5 117-3 107-6 135-9 111-6 116-8 122-6 
ERGUONUO. ctacind ence saree deers 118-7 118-8 118-3 107:7 148-1 110-8 115-5 118-9 
Winnipeg... 2-.0* Dace ates 115-4 116-8 116-5 111-5 127-1 113-2 114-1 120-2 
Saskatoon—Regina........-.+- 113-8 115-2 114-7 110-2 118-1 114-7 116-6 115-9 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-5 114-8 114-1 107-7 121-1 113-1 115-9 117-8 
Vancouver meets cota. hie 118-3 120-0 118-5 111-4 128-0 112-8 128-6 119-7 


i 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
() St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND UO en CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1955, 
1 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of | 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1956* 
MEN URE eto gierecs ales Sungoniaeen des 13f 13 17, 335f 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
GD EUAE Ys UM Reem eter ne eee: eet 12 22 3,884 20, 144 234,795 0-27 
Gamulatives.cice nore no ok 25 21,219 543, 135 0-33 
1955 
PR NIPAINY MOR Ie ere ei a pereee iah oe 18t 18 12,179t 12,179 218,985 0-25 
REDOUIATY «a e<n ae SASL Vn Seen ie 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Cumilativeten s20 «oss asc nee 273) 125525 239, 654 0-14 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

7 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records in- 
clude all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken 
to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 () 


Number Involved 


Man- 
Workers | Working 


Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1956 


Industry, 
Occupation, Estab- 
Locality lish- 
ments 
Logeine— 
Bush workers, 1 


Mattice, Ont. 


Bush workers, 1 


Cochrane, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Cotton factory 1 


workers, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Cotton factory i 


workers, 
Magog, Que. 


Metal Products— 


Structural steel 1 


fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Motor vehicle and 5 


parts, diesel 
locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator and air 
conditioning factory 
workers, 

London, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, 
Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Steel fabricators and 3 


erectors and mining 
machinery fAictory 
workers, 
London, Port 
Robinson and 
Welland, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Chemical factory 1 


workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


71 


100 


888 


(8) 
130 


4 


13,800 


442 


27 


1,775 


900 


2,600 


2,140 


2,700 


200, 000 


4,800 


620 


Jans 


Jan. 30 


Jan. 20 


Jan. 21 


Aug. 19 
1955 


Sep. 11 
1955 


Oct. 22 
1955 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and check-off; concluded 
February 10; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Refusal to accept change in 
style of weaving until new 
agreement signed; concluded 
February 3; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 


Protesting dismissal of six 
workers for failure to main- 
tain production; concluded 
February; 3 conciliation and 
return of workers pending 
reference to grievance pro- 
cedure; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, term of 
agreement, revision in senior- 
ity clauses, form of guaran- 
teed annual wage and fringe 
benefits, including extension 
of insurance and _ pension 
plans, following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
by February 20; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 423 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
pension and welfare plans, 
Rand formula for union 
dues, and fringe benefits, 
pending reports of concili- 
ation boards; concluded by 
February 20; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 (?) 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, oss in ; 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Noes Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 


ments Days 


mn | | | a | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1956—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Products— 


Chrome furniture 1 70 1,190 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, 1955 viding for increased wages, 


Toronto, Ont. following reference to con- 
: ciliation board; concluded 
February 23; replacement; 

in favour of employer. 


CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— ; 

Building trades Je. Seahacetalanesa.ae nee Jan. 10|For payment of Windsor rate 
workers, instead of Chatham rate for 

Windsor, Ont. carpenters; later information 
indicates concluded January 
22; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
TRADE— 
Pipe fitting and 1 16 330 | Dec. 7 |For a union agreement pro- 
sprinkler equipment 1955 viding for increased wages, 
jobbers, welfare plan and extension of 
Vancouver, B.C. vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1956 
Loceine— 
Loggers, 1 75 450 | Feb. 238|/For a union agreement pro- 
Timmins, Ont. viding for increased wages 
and improved working con- 
ditions; unconcluded. 
MiInine— 

Coal miners, 2 500 800 | Feb. 13]Refusal to take coal off by 

Springhill, N.S. hand pick when machine 
broke down; concluded Feb- 
ruary 14; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 

Fluorspar miners, al 198 350 | Feb. 24/Protesting suspension of 20 
St. Lawrence, Nfld, night shift workers for re- 

fusal to have compulsory 
medical check-up at 10 am. 
on their own time; uncon- 
cluded. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 1 58 950 | Feb. 7 {Alleged delay in negotiations 
workers, for anew agreement providing 
Montreal, Que. for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unconcluded. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc— (5) 

Cotton and woolen 1 56 50 | Feb. 3 |Refusal by one operator to 
yarn factory weigh cotton waste because 
workers, it was not her job; concluded 

Hamilton, Ont. February 8; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 (') 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, —_—__—_—__—————_| Loss in 
Occupation Estab- Man- oi on Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- | Workers | Working ema 

ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1956 


Mens’ clothing factory 18 2,313 8,670 | Feb. 21 |For a greater increase in 
workers, wages than recommended by 
Montreal, Que. arbitration board and pay 


for two additional statu- 
tory holidays in new agree- 
ment under _ negotiations; 
concluded February 24; ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 12 75 | Feb. 8 |Alleged unsafe working con- 
Wasa, B.C. ditions and protesting dis- 
missal of two workers; 
concluded February 15; 
reference to |Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; in 
favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Machinery factory 1 eee 5,700 | Feb. 6|For a greater increase in 
workers, wages than recommended by 
Lachine, Que. arbitration board in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— F 
Building trades 1 105 25 | Feb. 16 |Protesting delivery of ready- 
workers, mix concrete by non-union 
Burlington, Ont. drivers; concluded February 
16; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinrrms— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 1 10 170 | Feb. 10 |For a new agreement pro- 
Trail, B.C. viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours from 48 
to 44 per week with same 
take-home pay; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station, 1 10 100 | Feb. 18 |For a new agreement pro- 
employees, viding for increased wages, 
Peterborough, Rand formula for union dues, 
Ont. etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
4 cluded. 
TRADE— ; ; 
Route salesmen and 1 220 400 | Feb. 13 |Protesting method of repri- 
dairy workers, manding a worker; concluded 
Windsor, Ont. February 15; negotiations; 


in favour of employer. 


ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. f ; 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 45 indirectly affected; (*) 3,200 indirectly affected; (5) 178 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Note: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘Fatal 


Industrial Accidents in Canada’’, 


to | 80 
3 é a2 
a} au Ca! m 
so | & 2S = 
A] 3] x $ aS 
MI Gielal@e 12 8 Rs 
Cause g Zicwl ae) es 5 | see 2 
5 a|s|/eil8|/#ee)]ka¢ eS 
S/ei/m/ 3/3] 2/858) 828 Bilomoh ie | 
Sl e/el2|=|2| 282 | 22/3) 2|2/5| & 
®|2)|/@+8 |] 8] 65)]8st)]8&se! 81. Ae) XS 
2a|Sleia|s\o |aeg peo] oles te ie 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.......].... pay serch eer 1 tT eee eee [epee rsa (arse mrsces eorig| ree 2 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1955 
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* Of this total, 261 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
and the Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 71 were obtained from other non-official 


sources, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 


The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 


Canada and the World Movement towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1953. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 


The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 


Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
ployees, 1949-53 (October and November 
1953). 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on, Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10 centsa copy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 
15 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Fifth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 


10 cents a copy. (English only) 


Vocational Education in Canada 


This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15 centsacopy. (English). 


ot. arranging KOUR 
Retirement Gueome / 


It's really up to you what happens when your earning days are over. You 
can provide your own pension, free from dependence upon others, 
through a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


Don't delay. Investigate NOW how a Government Annuity can ease the 
financial problem of your later years. 


Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, — who will call at 
your convenience, or mail the coupon below, POSTAGE FREE! 


Wail Coupon for Further Gufrrmettion 


To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. (Postage Free) Ee 
Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 


My nome is 
(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 


GOVERNMENT : : consenee Date of Birth 
AN N | ITI ES Age when onnuity to start Telephone 


| understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 


I live ot 


